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that are 
mingled 


> HAT WOMAN has 
notknownthis thrill? 
When the success of 


some new dish is cer- 
tain — when the fam- 


7h 
' ily lingers at table 


and forgets to hurry? 

Back of it all, no single thing she 
merely bought—but her own handi- 
work: a linking of taste to taste, to 
create some wholly new delight. 

“Seldom,” writes one noted author- 
ity, “does our greatest pleasure come 
from foods just as nature yields them.” 
How true this is of one food we all 
enjoy! 

From many distant lands, hundreds 
of different kinds and grades of coffee 
have been brought to us for years. 
Flavors in some as distinct as the sep- 
arate notes of a song. Others with 
differences almost too fine to taste. 

Yet noone of these has ever pleased 
the critical people throughout the en- 
tire country. It is a rich mingling of 
flavors—a special blend from the old 
South that has won the first real na- 
tion-wide fame that ever came to a 
coffee. 


The largest selling coffee in 
the United States 


The special shade of mellow good- 
ness which Joel Cheek created years 
ago in old Tennessee, and which first 
delighted the great families of Dixie, 
is today swiftly changing the habits of 
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a nation. From New York to Los 
Angeles Maxwell House Coffee is 
pleasing more people than any other 
coffee ever offered for sale. 


Anewexperienceawaits you. When 
you pour your first cup of this blend, 
when you first catch its rare fragrance, 
when you taste its smooth, full-bodied 
liquor, you will realize why Maxwell 
House Coffee has become so famous. 
There is a new pleasure at breakfast 
and dinner, in its special, mellow good- 
ness. Your grocer has Maxwell House 
Coffee in sealed blue tins. Cheek-Neal 


MAxweELL HouseE CorFreEeE 


It is pleasing more people than any other 
coffee ever offered for sale 
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Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, 


Los Angeles, Chicago. 


“Good to the 
last drop” 


The same coffee, with all there" 
flavor that delighted the gues 
the old Maxwell House, 6 ™ 
on sale at all better grocery 8 
everywhere 
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“Yes, sir, that's my orchestra; 
it couldn't be more realistic.” 
—PAUL WHITEMAN. 


Dance... 
to the music of 


America’s favorite 


orchestras 


a. WuitTeMaNn. Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians. George Olsen 
and His Music. Roger Wolfe 
Kahn. Coon-Sanders. Jean Gold- 


kette. . . . Select your orchestra 
from these and other great Victor 
organizations. Choose your own 
program. Have all the encores 
you want. 

Through the new Orthophonic 
Victrola and the new Orthophonic 
Victor Records, you can bring the 
best dance orchestras of America 
right into your living-room! 


Exactly as you would hear them in 
famous grills or in concert! Music 
no dance-loving feet can resist. 


A world of entertainment 
on instant tap 

Whatever your taste or mood, 

the Orthophonic Victrola is 

ready to respond with music 
Mu- 
sic that can be heard in the 
home in no other way. For 
Victor tone is the 
realism 


by the foremost artists. 


tone of 
reproduced by 
the exclusive Orthophonic 
principle. Vivid! Lifelike! As 


radically different as the 
modern motor-car in comparison 
to the ‘‘horseless carriage.”’ 

And the new Orthophonic Vic- 
tor Records, recorded by micro- 
phone, have a character of tone that 
is pleasing beyond description. 
Rich. Round. Mellow. 





Ask your Victor dealer to demonstrate 
one of these instruments in your home, 
where you may judge for yourself its 
harmonious appearance as well as its 
musical reproduction. There are many 
beautiful models, from $95 to $300, 
list price. Silent electric motor ($35 
extra) eliminates winding. The Axto- 
matic Orthophonic Victrola, which 
changes its own records, is $600, list. 


The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the 


finest music for the home. 
Gp points 


price. Canadian price on request. 


It never dis- 
Model Four-three is $95, list 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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mn cooking ? 








What could you make with some bread he 


crumbs and a few slices of Star Bacon? If 

you look on page thirteen of our free recipe 

book, “Slices of Real Flavor,’ you'll find 

G taste-teasing suggestion—Stuffed Star 
Bacon Slices. Try it! 


Wie you see food arrive fresh 
from the market or get a glimpse of 
leftovers in the refrigerator, are 
you inspired to “do your stuff” in 
the kitchen? Does cooking intrigue 
you as an adventure in flavor-find- 
ing or the opportunity to discover 
ways to give new zest to old dishes? 
With Armour’s Star Bacon on hand 
and a copy of “Slices of Real Flavor™ 
to consult, you can make countless 
dishes that are delectable surprises in flavor and goodness. 
You need only taste one crisp strip of Star Bacon to 
realize what a matchless flavor it has. Such nut-sweet 
tenderness is not approached in any other bacon. It is 
the choicest young pork cured by the famous Armour 
Process. Aside from the enjoyment of eating Star 
Bacon by itself, think of it in a stuffing for a chicken 
++. 1n a sandwich with lettuce and mayonnaise or 
toasted with cheese. What a zestful addition to fried 
tomatoes Wouldn't some of that 
crunchy goodness glorify the familiar deviled egg? 


to succotash! 





Who would think that Star Bacon could 
improve the appearance and flavor of a 
crown roast of lamb? It does, however, in 
a most surprising way 
book, “Slices of Real Flavor,” 


secret On page nine. 





Armours 
STAR BACON 


Our free recipe 
tells the 





Bacon and tomatoes may sound exceed 


ingly ordinary. But just wait until you 

combine some Star Bacon and mpe, juicy 

tomatoes as described on page seven of 

our recipe book, “Shces of Real Flavor.” 
There is a dish! 


+ 


and 


These those 
illustrated above merely give you 
an idea of how Star Bacon can be 


pleasingly blended with foods or 


suggestions 


served with them. In our recipe 
book, Real Flavor,” 
over forty ways of serving bacon 


“Slices of 


are told. Mail the coupon for a 
copy. Armour’s Star Bacon 
is sold everywhere 


free 

in pound 
and half-pound cartons, uniformly 

sliced, and in parchment-wrapped pieces. Armour and 

Company, Chicago. 

This is the 6oth anniversary of Armour and Company—Armour 

has devoted all these years to the vital public service of continually 

improving food and perfecting methods of distribution. 





Dept. 9s, Div. Food Economic 
ARMOUR axpn COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S. A 


Please send me free recipe book 
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Should 
Teachers 
Stick to Facts? 


HE turning of some millions of 
pairs of sturdy feet back to- 
ward the 
raises anew 


schoolhouse doors 
the question 
whether the teachers—a new Grand Army of the Re- 
public, some one has called them—will be doing their 
full duty if they declare that two and two make four 
and refrain from adding that no trickery, no cutting of 
corners, no breaking of unliked laws, can ever bring a 
higher total, no matter what it may momentarily appear 
to be. In other words, are the schools concerned solely 
imparting facts—demonstrable that is; 
without regard to the present, or 
future condition of the seed-bed? Though it is admitted 
that education without character is a sorry thing, is it 
the educator’s duty merely to educate? 


with facts, 


sowing seed past, 


7ES, say some, that is all a school or college should do. 

They hold that the duty and responsibility of the 
teachers relate to matters of intellectual as distinct from 
character development. According to their view, the 
home and the church must look after the latter. Notable 
among those who assert that student morals do not con- 
cern them is Dr. Henry Suzzallo, until recently President 
of the University of Washington. Although ousted from 
his position, ostensibly because of his views, Dr. Suzzallo 
stands by his guns and continues to insist that an in- 
structor may wash his hands of all responsibility for his 
students’ character development. Opposing him are 
men equally notable who, as Dr. Edward Sisson, of 
Reed College phrased it, insist that character education 
“is a by-product of all other education and far more im- 
portant than the direct product.” These educators take 
the ground that “every organization that deals in any 
way with children must ultimately take moral responsi- 
bility. The school must share with the church and the 
home the responsibilitv of character building.” 


The Real LOT depends, of course, upon what 
and one sets up as the goal of education, 
The Ideal which is, in reality, what one asks 


of life. If one asks only the tangible 
things, those that can be weighed and measured 
life may be very of these 
would choose for himself—or, if a parent, for his children— 
the institutions and instructors that wasted no time in 
promulgating the theory of moral inspiration. If, on 
the other hand, one desires for himself, or for his children, 
that immeasurable something that invariably accrues 
when character is superimposed upon education, the 


anda 


“successful” in terms one 


school, the teacher, exemplifying that character would 
be the logical choice. 

In the case of the public schools, it is the province of 
the people to decide whether the institutions they pay for 
shall teach facts only or facts plus the ability to weigh 
and the final destiny of 
President of the 
that should be 
‘selected not only for academic ability, but for richness 
of personality and grace of heart.” 


them in their relation to society 
man. Stamwood Cobb, 
Education Association, 


‘ 


Progressive 
says teachers 

Surely that means 
that, if not the teachers, at least the school is responsible 
for setting before the pupils, the students, standards to 


emulate, ideals to strive for, goals to achieve. 
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“Moral Responsibility” 









The Aims INALLY, “the enrichment of the 
of emotions, the stimulation of the imagi- 
Education nation, the development of logic, the 


increase of knowledge, are certainly 
not the ultimate aims of education,” says Dr. John W, 
Hoffman, President of Ohio University. 
“Students must be inspired to use the trained mind and 
cultivated soul in the understanding and solution of the 
modern problems of personal and social life. Education 
must instill ideals that will stand the strain of the con- 
crete and the practical. Adequate training will include 
therefore an appreciation of life and the mastery of the 
great principle of living The conviction is deepen- 
ing that the springs of action, the sources of human be- 
havior, the conduct competent for great and creative 
achievement can not be understood and realized apart 
from“ profound religious experience. 


Wesleyan 


Self-expression 
apart from obedience to a Divine authority degenerates 
into a passionate indulgence of whim and appetite. 
freedom without consecration to God becomes license. 
The slogan, ‘Live your life in your own way’ becomes 
cruel, wasteful, brutally selfish, unless it derives meaning 
and direction from devout loyalty to Jesus Christ. In new 
and striking ways education is re-affirming this great fact.” 

And so there is reason to pause and think as the little 
feet and big go tramping off to school and college, hope- 
fully tramping off to adventure, to open gates leading 
out to the world, to their hearts’ desire. What will they 
find at the end of the road?—those who see in them only 
vessels to be filled with facts upon which science puts its 
seal of approval, or those who look upon them as poten- 
tial leaders who may dare life’s greatest opportunities if 
they are shown life’s deeper, richer meaning? For your 
children which teacher do you prefer? 


Atty.-Gen. “ 
Sargent 
Speaking 


HEN intelligent, educated men 
hold up to ridicule the rules for 
its conduct which society has 
mete; intimate and by innuendo 
and suggestion advise that.such rules ought to be vio- 
lated; ridicule and revile as undesirable members of the 
community men sworn to defend and enforce its rules; 
devote their intelligence, wit and resources to making 
crime and criminals interesting and attractive, why is it 
not to be expected that the thoughtless, the unfortunate, 
the ignorant, the vicious, will try to get rid of the op- 
pressors of the criminal in any way, by any means, any 
violence that will be most effective? 

“Day by day, because some one pays for the doing of 
it and because the great body of law-abiding citizens is 
complaisant and says nothing to show its disapproval, 
flippant, jeering writers, publishers, soap-box orators, 
cabaret performers, sow the wind, and society reaps it 
all in whirlwinds which blast and destroy.” 

And Senator Willis, of Ohio: “‘Premeditated, deliberate 
violation of the law classes 


by the so-called upper 


is readily seized by the criminal classes as an excuse for 


Any business man who transacts 
business with a bootlegger in the back office has no right 


their depredations. 


to complain when a bandit walks into the front office, 

shoots the cashier, and carries off the money. The bandit 

has as much right to break the law as the business man.” 
WILLIAM Freperick BiceLow, Epiror 








eM y Gran ther ejatd 


By 
Henry Edward Warner 


When I was a kid, my Gran'ther said, 
My Gran'ther said to me 
As | rode my horse to Banbury Cross 
My horse that was Gran'ther’s knee: 
“Son, you are going to grow, you are, 
_ And as you grow older, you ll find 
You can’t head anything off at all 
- By hooking it.on behind. 


“You're going to find,” my Gran'ther said, 
“That life has little o use 
for men with nothing to offer it 

But alibis and excuse. 


Illustrated 
By W. G. Ratterman 


You're going to find, as you grow up 
That the fellows who make the grade 


Are out where the sun is burning hot 


While others sit in the shade. 


“You're going to find that men who earn 
The right to an easy chair 
Have plenty of rough, hard going, Son, 
Before they are sitting there.” 
And that’s what my good old Gran'ther said, 
Smiling and nodding at me 
As | rode my horse to Banbury Cross, 
Rocked high on my Gran ther's knee 
19 
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Illustrated 
By 
Charles 
D. 
Mitchell 


It was wonder- 
ful to have 
Drew there be- 
side her, sitting 
his horse in 
splendor, like 
a king. That 
was the way 
Joan thought 
of him always 
—as splendid, 
like the heroes 
of her dreams 


CHAPTER I 
Tue Foc 


OAN DUD- 
LEY, riding 
down to the 
sea with her 

lover, was aware of 
the day as tran- 
scendent in her ex- 
perience. It was 
wonderful to have 
Drew there beside 
her, sitting his horse 
in splendor like a 
king. That was 
the way Joan 
thought of him, al- 
ways—as splendid, 
like Richard of the Lion Heart, or any 
other of the mighty heroes of her 
dreams. 
As he brought his horse to a walk, 

she was glad his hands were ungloved, so 
that she might see the strength of his brown 
fingers on the bridle. She was glad, too, 
when he rode for a time without his hat and 
the wind blew back his hair and touched 
his cheeks with ruddiness. She liked the 
strength and the ruddiness. They seemed 
to link him with youth—not that he 
needed thus to be linked, for she would 
not have had him younger, yet it added to 
his fascinations that in him the boy and 
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the man were so marvellously mingled. 

But more marvellous than all the rest 
was the fact that he loved her. He had 
not put it definitely into words. He had 
spoken rather through the touch of his 
fingers on her hand, the glance of his eyes, 
significant and exciting. He had spoken, 
too, through his silences, making them 
pregnant with possibilities—as if, when 
he opened his lips, the miracle would come 
for which she waited. 





ILVER 





Yet even as she waited she was _ half 
afraid. There had been now a long silence, 
and she felt impelled to break it. 

She had stuck a wild rose behind her 
horse’s ear and one in thé lapel of her 
riding coat. ‘“Aren’t we gay?” she asked, 
and touched the rose with her finger-tips. 

He turned in his saddle, “I was willing 
you to speak.” 

She was puzzled. 

“Yes. Forcing you by 


“Willing me?” 
my mental 
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attitude to look at 
me, to say some- 


} thing.” 
She considered 

f that. “I’m not sure I like it,” she said 
‘ at last. 

“Why not?” 
r “It puts too much power in your hands.” 
r “You mean I might use it to harm you?” 
, “Well, you could.” it ; 
;, “Do you think I would?” he leaned down 
g to her. 

She blushed. “Oh, no.” 

He did not press her further; and as they 
il rode along the sands, they talked of other 
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things, and while they talked the fog crept 
across the sea—that summer sea of the 
Maine Coast, jade green before the fog 
caught it, its waves fluting themselves in 
snowy frills down the broad beach. 

As the gray mist draped its mantle over 
them, Joan said: 

‘“‘Aunt Adelaide hates days like this. She 
is talking about leaving Maine and going to 
Granitehead.”’ 

His voice showed his dismay. ‘Surely 
not.” 

“Ves. She likes more gaiety—bridge 
and all that. The doctor advised coming 
up here in the woods to help her nerves. 












a TEMPLE BAILEyY’sS 


Exguisite 


Story of a Girl Who Gave 
Her Heart to the 
First Alan Who Asked 


For It 


But she’s getting frightfully tired 
of it.” 

“Do you want to go?” 

“Ne.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh . . . ’mhaving such a heav- 
enly time.” 

He knew why she was having a 
heavenly time. He needed no vanity 
to know it. Because of his presence 
her days had been filled with rapture. In 
spite of his sophistication the thought 
gripped him. The child was so ingenuous, 
so untouched by the world. The weeks 
with her had seemed set apart from all 
those other affairs of the heart with which 
Drew Hallam had amused himself before he 
met her. 

The fog wrapped them now in a veil. 
Joan, half-hidden by it, had an ineffable 
effect of mystery. 

Drew leaned 
horse,”” he said. 

She stopped. “Why?” 

“T was afraid you might slip away from 
me—in the fog.” 

“Oh, but I wouldn’t.” 

“Wouldn’t you?” 

“No.” 

“Never?” 

“Never.” 

His hand came through the mist, search- 
ing for her hand. He found it and drew her 
close. ‘You know, of course, that I shall 
never let you slip away?” 

She whispered, ‘‘Yes.” 

“Even if you try, I shall call you back.” 

“T shan’t try.” 

His laugh was triumphant. ‘There is 
something I want you to say to me.”’ 

She did not answer, and he dismounted 
and stood beside her. 

“Say that you love me, Joan.” 

‘“But—it has been only two weeks.” 


< 


forward. “Stop your 
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“What has time to do with—you and 
me?” 

The fog drifted between them like the 
smoke of incense rising from some sacred 
altar. Joan’s face, veiled by it, was rapt as 
that of a young priestess, starry-eyed. 

Hallam lifted her from her saddle, 
crushed her in his arms. “Mine?” he mur- 
mured with tense insistence. “Tell me, 
Joan ... Tell me!” 

When they rode on again, she had given 
him a breathless promise. It seemed in- 
credible. Two weeks ago she had not met 
him, and now she was to be his until— 
eternity ... 

He asked, as they went along, “Did you 
think it would be like this?’ 

"in 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I had always fancied it would be 
somebody I had known a long time.” 

“Ts there any one—you have known a 
long time?” 


a H, NO!” she emphasized. “You see 

I’ve lived a rather cloistered life 
school-teachers do in small towns like ours, 
don’t they? There has never been any one 
else.” 

“But since you've lived with your aunt?” 

“Oh, I’ve been so busy getting accus- 
tomed to being a princess instead of a Cin- 
derella that I haven’t had time to think of 
men.” 

‘You must have time now to think of me.” 

He caught up her hand in his, and they 
rode on thus linked together. 

At last, out of the fog, came Joan’s 
happy voice, “You’re not in the /east the 
kind of man I thought I’d marry.” 

“What kind did you think?” 

“Well, n t so—splendid.” She laughed 
a little as it to soften the extravagance of 
her praise. “Now and then I had a dream 

it used to come and go—of a boy with 
dark clouds back of him, and his hand up 
and the wind blowing his hair, and a touch 
of red against the blackness. It was very 
vivid, and it was always the same... 
night after night. 

Drew lifted her hand to his lips. “It 
sounds like a Bolshevik or a brigand. And 
after this you are to stop dreaming about 
him. I shan’t allow any rivals.” 

“You will never have one.” 

He liked that. “I can give you more 
than any boy would give. And I’ll show 
you the world. We'll have our honeymoon 
at Cannes.” 

“I’m afraid Aunt Adelaide won’t let me 
go so far.” 

“Not when you are my wife?” 

“I promised her I’d stay with her as long 
as she wanted me.”’ 

“Won't she always want you?” 

“T can’t be sure. She told me, when I 
came to live with her, that she usually 
tired of people and_ she couldn’t tell 
whether she was going to tire of me or not.” 

There was a subtle change in his voice. 
“Aren’t you legally her adopted daughter?” 

“I am not legally anything. When 
Mother died, Aunt Adelaide wrote and 
said if I’d come on, we could see how we 
liked each other. She never cared for 
Mother. Daddy was her nephew, and 
after his death she didn’t seem to know 
that Mother and I were in the world. But 
I think, as she has grown older, she has 
been lonely. And we have learned to care 
for each other a lot.”’ 





Silver. Slippers 


For a few moments he rode on in silence. 
Then he said, “‘Do you think she’ll object 
to your marriage?” 

“Oh, no. She’s really been a darling. 
And even if she does object, it won’t be 
what she wants, will it?” 

“You mean it will be what I want?” 

“Yes.” 

He leaned down toward her. 
know how adorable you are?” 

He told himself that her youth was 
lovely. And as for the aunt, she was a vain 
old soul. A little tact and loads of flat- 
tery would keep her complacent. Joan 
had a right to believe herself an heiress, 
and it would make a great difference in 
every way if he could be sure she would in- 
herit a fortune. Romance, if it was to be 
worth while for himself and Joan, must 
have its nest well feathered. 

They set their horses presently to a gal- 
lop. They rode on and on like wild wraiths 
in the mist, hearts beating, blood surging, 
gay, careless of the future. The present 
was enough. They would make the most 
of it. 

Their way led back across the moor and 
up to the top of a bluff where stood a log 
house which had been originally the sum- 
mer residence of a retired sea-captain from 
one of the towns below. Wings had been 
added from time to time because of the 
needs of an increasing family of children 
and grandchildren. But now there were 
no children. There was only Penelope 
Sears, a widow of sixty, to walk through 
the sedate and silent chambers and remem- 
ver the joyous companionship of ear ier 
days. 

Penelope, having only a modest income, 
took paying guests in the hot season. She 
had made the log cabin comfortable with 
bathrooms, huge fireplaces, and old furni- 
ture which belonged to the simple and 
somewhat austere background. She 
wanted people to be satisfied, and as a rule 
they were. But this summer there was one 
woman who was not satisfied. She sat now 
in her.room which overlooked the bluff, 
and voiced her dissatisfaction to her Eng- 
lish maid, Farley. 

“The sooner I go, the better.” 

“Miss Joan will be disappointed.” 

“She'll have to get over it.” 

Farley, who had just put on her mis- 
tress’ head a transformiag structure of 
carefully waved wh’.< nair, studied the ef- 
fect in the mirror. Then she said, “Will 
the Hallams go if we do?” 

“Of course. He’s mad about Joan.” 


“Do you 


TOTHING further was said about it 
4‘ while Farley added finishing touches 
to her mistress’ toilet, but Mrs. Dela- 
field’s quick brain was busy. Drew Hallam 
and Joan! A good thing for both of them. 
And as for herself a troublesome grand- 
niece off her hands and a charming grand- 
nephew gained! She liked Drew and his 
sister, Nancy. They treated her as con- 
temporaries, though she was easily three 
decades ahead of them. Her seventy years 
to Drew’s forty and Nancy’s thirty-eight! 
And ’way down the line, Joan—sweet and 
twenty! 

Adelaide was dressed and ready for din- 
ner when Joan came in from her ride. By 
all the arts at Farley’s command she had 
been refreshed and rejuvenated. There 
was a faint flush of rose on her old cheeks, 
but she was in a frightful temper. The 





coming of the fog had been the last stray 
She felt somebody besides Providence mus 
be to blame for it. And if they were not j 
blame, at least she could vent her spite q 
them. 

Joan, bursting in, had a beauty whig 
needed no artificial aids. Her riding-cog 
was green, and her breeches white: her hat 
was off and showed her hair, thick an 
brown, with a wave of its own, drawn Ma. 
donna-fashion over her ears. Joan’s shom 
head was a thing of the past. She hate 
the commonplace. When every one dy 
was shingled, it was time, she felt, to have, 
nice, flat little bun at the back of her neck 
Her eyes were darkly blue, her lashes black 
She was not beautiful, but the richness of 
her coloring and a certain slender grag 
made her good to look upon. There wa, 
too, in her manner, an appealing, almos 
child-like quality which gave the lie to he 
twenty years. i 


“T-YyARLING,” she said, “I’m afraid I'n 
late. But it was such a perfect ride!” 

“Perfect? In this weather?” 

Her tone should have warned Joan. But 
it did not. She blundered on. 

“How lovely you look! That lilac and 
gold gown is gorgeous.” 

“Are you saying that because you mean § 
it, Joan? Or because you want my 
money?” 

Joan stared at her for a moment, speech- 
less. Then she demanded chokingly, “Oh, 
why should you say a thing like that to 
me?” 

She began to sob. She was over-excited, 
and the reaction from her ecstatic mo- 
ments with her lover broke down her con- 
posure. She cried and cried, standing in 
the middle of the floor with her hands be 
fore her face. 

“Joan,” Adelaide commanded, “stopit.” 

But she couldn’t stop. ‘You shouldn't 
have said it. Oh, you shouldn’t?” 

Her distress was so genuine that Mr 
Delafield softened. ‘Well, perhaps | 
shouldn’t. I’m a cross old thing, Joan 
And the deadliness of all this is driving me 
mad.” 

Joan dropped on her knees beside her 
aunt’s chair and laid her wet cheek agains 
the wrinkled hand which gripped the arm 
of it. She was still crying, but with les 
passion. 

The old woman bent down to her. “I'm 
a cross old thing,” she repeated. 

Joan lifted her head. ‘‘You know I love 
you,” she said. 

Adelaide knew that the child was tel: 
ing the truth. Strange as it might seem, 
Joan loved her. And not many peopk 
loved Adelaide Delafield. She was witl) 
and worldly-minded, and a power in he 
own social circle. But it had remained for 
Joan to put her on a pedestal and worship 
her. 

When, after a time, Farley came to at 
nounce dinner, Joan was not dressed. She 
sat on the floor at her aunt’s feet, talking 
quietly. She had not told her, howevet 
about Drew Hallam. She had meant to@ 
it the moment she arrived, but the thins 
which had been said had made it imp 
sible 

When she went to her room to make! 
hurried toilet, she was conscious that 0 
exaltation with which she had left 
lover had been succeeded by a deep depre 
sion. She felt (Continued on page 25 
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When this lioness 
came to the kill, 
Mrs. Johnson, safe 
in a tree, whis- 
tled to make her 
look up, and Mr. 
Johnson touched 
off the flashlight 


o OME in!” I 
cried excitedly. 
It was a knock 
on the door of 
my New York hotel 
room, the first old friend 
to come to see me after 
my four years’ isolation 
with my husband up at 
our new home on the 
shores of Paradise Lake, 
about half an inch north 
of the equator, in British East Africa—four 
of the most thrilling years of my whole life. 
The friend, an old schoolgirl chum, 
swept me into her arms. The next moment 
she led me to the window. 
“TI want to look at you, Osa,” she said. 
I thought I detected a little strained note 
in her voice. 
“Well, I’m four years older,” I began. 
But she paid no heed. “I don’t under- 
stand!” she cried. 
She stepped to the table and seized a 
photograph from the pile we had just un- 
packed. It happened to be a print of me 


astride of a huge dead rhinoceros I had 
4 








Mrs. Johnson in front of the dining- 
room on safari—a hurry-up grass 
roof and two sides made a cool place 
used also as boudoir and club room 


been compelled to shoot to save Martin’s 
life, when it charged him while he cranked 


away unarmed at his moving picture 
camera. 
“Don’t understand what?” I asked, 


while my emotional friend held the rhinoc- 

eros up beside my face. “‘Why, I don’t look 

like the rhino?” 
“No,” she nodded. 


“ 


No, I’m not joking. 































question. 





Photographs by Martin Jonnsen 


It takes about thirty minutes for a well-regulated safari to make 
starts dinner—each has his work, and no time is lost. 


Here the 


I TOLD 


By Osa 


Four years ago, just 
Johnsons sailed for 
son told Good House- 
how she was going 
keep herself fit 


the fascinating story 


I simply don’t understand 
how you can hike all over 
Africa with lions and ele- 
phants, sandstorms and 
savages, heat and fever, 
and all other kinds of 
horrors, and come back 
here looking as if you had 
been resting in some fash- 
ionable Riviera watering 
place!” 

I was amused, but not 
surprised. So many people 
ask me much the same 


I am vain enough to wish they 


were complimenting me, but they are pail: 

fully serious about it. : 
The trouble is that every one pictures 

travel in the wilds as full of terrible hard- 


ships. 


When I left my home in Kansas 


nearly seventeen years ago-for the South 
Sea Islands, people shook their heads 
When I had survived several years 0 
cannibals and hurricanes only to start out 
again for Borneo, my friends began to 


think I had gone crazy. ‘ 
two expeditions to Africa, I began to ¢ 


But when, after 
all 


the wilderness my home, I was simply 


given up for lost. 


It just didn't seem 
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CAmerican Museum of Natural History. 


camp. Some boys go after water—others put up tents—the cook 
camels are just being unloaded on the edge of the Kaisoot Desert 


before the Martin 
Africa, Mrs. John- 
keeping readers 
to keep house and 
while there. Here’s 
of how she did both 


human for any woman to 
like living amid lions and 
savages better than with- 
in telephone call of a few 
million neighbors. 

The last time I was 
back in the home country 
I gave readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING some de- 
tails of my African trav- 
els and mentioned our 
great discovery of Lake 
Paradise. But I didn’t 
tell where the lake was, 





because my husband and I wanted to hurry 


back and build a home on it. 


As it had 


been lost to white men for many years, it 


Was one of the few truly wilde 


left in Africa. 


rness spots 


Rey years ago, Martin and I dug in up 
there at Lake Paradise some four hundred 
and fifty miles north of Nairobi, British 


East Africa. 
extinct volcano. 


It lies in the crater of an 
Because of its inaccessi- 


bility the game in the neighborhood is 


almost tame. 


chose for our homestead. 


a The jungle thereabouts is 
' ick, but veined with trails. 
Spot could not be imagined. 


A wilder 
This we 


































































































































Often Mrs. Johnson goes on safari 
with only her gun bearer and track- 
er. Either of these boys would give 
his life to save hers, in an emergency 


We were no longer tenderfeet when we 
went back to dig in; no, not by a dozen 
years of hard wandering more than half- 
way around the globe. So the first thing 
we did at Lake Paradise was to make 
ourselves comfortable. And comfort to 


Martin and me does not mean the con- 
ventional warmth and safety of the story- 
book explorer, but the full luxury of the most 






This rhino was pho- 
tographed by flash- 
light, as he wan- 
dered along the 
shore of Lake Para- 
dise, less than a 
hundred yards from 
the Johnson camp 





civilized person on earth. 

This one fact explains 
why I—or any other wo- 
man—can come back from 
years in the wilderness 
and not be weather-beat- 
en or rough-looking. 

I don’t deny that there 
is plenty of danger in our 
work. Every time we 
film a big animal there is 
danger. Usually I stand 
ready with my rifle while 
Martin cranks the camera. 
Sometimes the native gun bearers hold the 
rifles while both of us take pictures. But 
rifles aren’t always enough. There was 
poor Saunderson’s accident. 

The tragedy happened'late in May after 
our reaching Africa. Heavy rain had 
fallen the night before. I think this kept 
Saunderson from running fast enough to 
escape when the beast went for him. 

The first thing in the morning, Martin 
saw with the aid of his glasses three rhinos 
coming toward our camp. They were 
fighting and running at the same time. 
Then they disappeared into some bushes. 
Inafewmoments (Continued on page 148) 
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HE setting was perfect. Indian Sum- 

mer was on the land, its hazy air 

as enchanting as a husky whisper in 

the fragrant dark. Lights winked 
here and there along the shore. In the 
Sound a northbound steamer glittered in 
the radiance of her salons. And the girl 
might have been named Dorothea. 

The occasion was not fitting. The lilting 
of orchestras of the dusky night from every 
lawn and copse was as though people 
shouted and sang with glad voices when a 
king had died. A king was going into exile. 

The girl—and her name was not 
Dorothea but Marianne, Marianne Wal- 
lace—was exiling the man beside her in the 
shadow of the vines. 

“But, Marianne,” Lieutenant Timothy 
Marley, United States Navy, tried to 
interrupt. 

“Please, Tim,” the girl released her hand. 
“Please let me finish. This isn’t a matter of 
teasing and coaxing. I mean everything 
I am about to say. And I am quite 
serious.” 

Her voice bore testimony to the words. 
Marianne was beautiful—she was more. 
She was that most perilous combination of 
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ruthless Nature, beautiful and intelligent. 
The man sat silent beside her, nor did he 
try again to take her hand. 

“We have reached the end,” she stated it 
definitely. “Does that sound heartless? 
It isn’t meant to be, but I have been look- 
ing ahead. Life is such a joke with you, 
one big, long romp. When they made you 
a full lieutenant, I thought perhaps it 
would sober you. Might make you see that 
you couldn’t play always. But this last— 
fighting with a policeman!” This was 
scornful 

“There were two of them, and I was not 
fighting,’ Marley interrupted. “If these 
hicks think they can persecute my men 
just because they are in uniform—”’ 

“T know. I have heard it all. Nothing 
would have happened to the men. They 
would have been let out the next morning. 
Instead you are confined to your quarters 
for three days. Any one else probably 
would have got a court-martial. But it was 
just ‘Terrible Tim, he’s liable to do any- 
thing—he can get away with anything.’ 
But this is one thing that ‘Terrible Tim’ 
isn’t going to get away with. Tim, dear, 
I’m sorry, but we can’t go on.” Her voice 
grew tender. “I have hoped and hoped, 
and you have promised. Yet it is just the 
same. I am sorry.” 


In the dark he felt her hand touch his. 





Marianne leaned across the table, 
keep it up a little longer, Tim- 
to be sure as sure.’” “I can, Mari- 
waiting for me.”’ Tim stopped sud- 
then in Paris without leave. Sup- 


Joyously he grasped it. A ring dropped in 
his palm. 

“Why, Marianne!” He was bewildered. 
“Why, Marianne! Why, you can’t—we 
have been engaged three years.” 

“That’s just it. For three years you 
have promised me that you would settle 
down. And for three vears it has been one 
scrape after another. The fight with that 
civilian after the Army and Navy game. 
And the time you helped throw out the 
head waiter at the Wampum Club. And 
this last.” There was a little break in her 
voice as she went on. “I love you, Tim. 
Probably I always will. But I am not going 
to marry you. I have given you three 
years to settle down, and you have made 
no effort. I have decided you never will. 

“But, Marianne dear, I have settled 
down.” 

“When?” 

“Right this minute.” 

“Oh!” There was a swirl of skirts as she 
rose to her feet. 

Marley leaped up and followed her t 
the door. 

“It’s true, dear,” and though she did not 
believe it, he meant it. 
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put her hand on his. 


“Can you 
dear? I still love you—but I want 
anne—as long as I know you are 
denly. Keep it up? He was even 
pose Marianne should findfit out? 


“You may think you do. I know I mean 
it, Tim. Let me go now.” There were 
tears in her voice, and she had guarded it 
so carefully. 

“Go? Where?” 

“Home. I am leaving in the morning. 
This is good-by.” 

She held out her hand, face averted so 
that the light from the half-opened door 
might not shine on it. 

“Marianne, you can’t mean it. You 
are not going. You have only just come. 
And I lost three days.” 

“Good-by,” she repeated huskily. 

“Won’t you at least kiss me good-by?” 
he was pleading. 

“Why?” 

“I—I don’t know. But after all these 
years. And I love you. You know I do. 
Iam through with being foolish. Give me 
another chance.” 

“So that you can ask me for another and 
another? Tim, I can’t. It isn’t fair to 
you nor to me. You'll find some one else. 

here—” 

The door closed behind her. Marley did 
hot try to follow. Her kiss was warm upon 
his lips, but her words had chilled him. 


Silently he stood and watchea the blank 
door. Three years. And then this. He 
clenched his fists and hurried down the 
steps. He would show her. 

So he couldn’t settle down! 
find out! Some day she would know and 
be sorry. But never to see her again— 
Marianne, so lovely and tender and sen- 
sible. She could help steady him. Now he 
would have to do it by himself. 

He caught sight of a figure under the 
feebly shining lamppost cn the corner 
where the street led down tc the wharves. 
The figure wore a blue coat with! ge brass 
buttons. A helmet was on its head at a 
rakish angle. A gleam of white under the 
edge of the helmet disclosed bandages. The 
bandages marked him. It was one of the 
men who had brought all this about. 

Lieutenant Timothy Marley, U. S. N., 
clenched his fists for the second time that 
night and started across the street. He 
would show him. Then Tim remembered. 
He was through with all that. He was 
going to show Marianne Wallace that he 
knew the importance of life. But it would 
have been a relief to take a swing at the 
stolid-looking figure. 

The cop was a crook, too. He had 
picked up those men the other night be- 
cause he knew the justice would fine them 
in the morning and he would be in on the 


She would 
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fee. The men hadn’t been doing anything 
—singing a little, perhaps. Tim recalled 
the surprise of the two policemen with joy. 
How startled they had been when he swung 
on one of them! He wondered whether it 
was the one by the lamppost. 

Those gobs hadn’t been long in recogniz- 
ing reinforcements. Pretty good scrappers. 
He would look up that little fellow with 
the red Lair and see whether he knew how 
to use his fists in the ring. Might win the 
destroyer light-weight belt. If he hadn’t 
helped those men—off his own ship, too— 
they would have been up before the mast. 
Maybe a sum. ary court-martial. 

Red Mike, otherwise Commander John 
Q. McGreely, was a hard egg on men that 
went to jail. Wouldn’t have it in his 
division. But that was no reason to put 
him under hatches. And make Marianne 
send him away. It wasn’t fair. But was it 
just that one little fight? She menticned 
others— 

“Hey, Terrible, where’d you get it?” 
Blaketon aroused him from his musings. 
“Or are you ‘drunk with love’ as them 
potes say? You are about to go over the 
dock.” 

“Don’t be dumb.” But Marley was 
grateful; he had descended to the landing 
wharf without being conscious of it. 
‘‘What are you doing ashore?” ~ 
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“Looking for you. Red Mike’s signaled 
for everybody to be aboard. We sail at 
six tomorrow morning for Boston. Skipper 
sent me to get you.” 

“What’s the big idea? Why Boston?” 

“To outfit for overseas. Boy, we are 
bound for the Mediterranean. Out where 
there ain’t no twelve-mile zone and the 
worst you get of it is the best. Come on. 
I'll save you shore-boat hire.” 

“Wait a little, can’t you?” 
turned to head back to the town. 
remembered. “Never mind. 
going.” 

Blaketon babbled all the way to the 


Marley 
Then he 
Let’s get 


and a component part of the Third Divi- 
sion. Blaketon was an ensign, and the far 
seas were calling him. Marley was silent. 

What was the idea of sending them to the 
Mediterranean? Didn’t those old maids 
down at the Department have anything 
else to do but think up trans-Atlantic trips 
for destroyers this time of year? Liable to 
hit an equinoctial. What did they want to 
do? Shake the buckets to pieces? 

Tim was alone in his distaste. 

“That’s the advantage of destroyers, 
Terrible,” Lieutenant Commander Preble 
beamed at Tim after he had spoken offi- 
cially and efficiently concerning the early 
departure to his engineer officer. “The 
battleship scows will hang around here all 
summer doing the same old things, while 
we—Red Mike talked with gloom about the 
perils of Monte Carlo and being so close to 


Paris. Sounds Villefranche to me. I was 
there nine years ago, right after the 
armistice. I want to see it in peace 
time.” 


Marley escaped to the deck. He 

should have turned in to get some 
sleep. Instead he found a stool in a 
corner of the bridge and sat down to 
stare over the water to Marianne. 
He tried to pick out the lights of her 
mother’s cottage from the many on 
the hill. One by one he watched 
them blink out as peaceful shore- 
going folk went to bed. Would Mari- 
anne be sorry when she looked out in 
the morning and saw them gone? 
Maybe he ought to have told her as 
he started to do on the dock, but she 
had said good-by forever. Forever. 
It was a long time. 

Longer than twenty-seven years. 

He would be twenty-eight on his next 
birthday. And Marianne said he had 
never done anything but romp. 
Throwing away his life. Yet he 
passed all his examinations. He had 
never had a court—nothing at all ex- 

cept little things like these last three 

days under hatches. Everybody had 
those. But did they? The skipper, 
Preble, had never been confined to his 
quarters, and he was eight years 
ahead of him. He seemed to enjoy 

life, too. But Preble didn’t overdo 

it. Tim remembered what Lonesome Luke 
Lavern had written in one of his fitness 
reports: 

“On duty he is a capable and efiicient 
officer. However, he seems to have re- 
placed a sense of dignity with one of 
humor. His conduct indicates hedonistic 
tendencies that may prove prejudicial to 
good discipline.” 

Luke was a highbrow. 


Read psychology 
and things. 


Tim had looked up “‘hedon- 





Leave-Taking 


istic.”’ Of course, he enjoyed living a lot. 
As long as you had to live, why not do it 
right? Was that the reason he got away 
with things? Marianne said he always had 
got away with anything. Maybe he did. 

Those days at the Academy. He had 
laughed himself through those trying vears. 
Enjoying everything—even the “‘running”’ 
when he was a plebe. And the constant 
battle between authority and youth on per- 
fectly drawn and disciplined lines. It was 
funny, Graduation Day, when the class 
led him down to the wall behind the Supe’s 
house and with great ceremony and solem- 
nity tacked up a wooden tablet showing 
that he had broken all records for taking 
French leave since midshipmen first 
started climbing the wall for forbidden 
liberties after nightfall. He wondered if 
the tablet was still there. 

Wearily he sighed and went down the 
ladder to a restless berth. 

Busy weeks followed in Boston. He 
worked from dawn until long after dark 
had set the arc lamps sputtering. 

“Good work, Terrible,” Lieutenant 
Commander Preble complimented him. 
“But why not go ashore tonight and relax 
a little?” 

“Oh, I’m feeling fine, Skipper. Sleep’s 
all I need,” and Tim escaped to his tiny 
room to read again Marianne’s answer to 
his letter. 

His first letter. She hadn’t answered the 
others, and he was sailing in three days. 

It was a pleasant letter, filled with wishes 
for a safe voyage and plenty of recreation 
on the otver side. Marianne envied him 


GOD GIVE ME 
WINGS 
By Marie Drennan 


Gop give me wings! Oh, let me pass 
With fairy feet through plumes of grass! 
Oh, let me float and flit, and trip 
Along a columbine’s red lip, 

And not forget to steal apart 

lor worship in a lily’s heart. 


| HEN afterward I can caress 

All things with sunlight tenderness; 
For sunlight, walking through a room 
Where buds are yearning into bloom, 
Vas never known to fray a leaf 

Or bring a fragile stem to grief. 


A HEART that kneels, a mind that sings, 


A sunlight touch—God give me wings! 


his trip to the Mediterranean for the win- 
ter. She had tried persuading her mother 
once or twice, but mother preferred to stay 
at home. Oceans were so broad. Not 
until the last paragraph was there any hint 
of the joy that once her letters brought him. 

“T hope you did mean what you told me 
the last time I saw you, Tim,” she wrote. 
“You are too fine to be wasting yourself. 
You can do so much. Every one likes you. 
Use that liking to do something big instead 


of getting out of trouble. 
when I am old and wrinkled, to say, when 
any one speaks about the famous Admiral 
Marley, ‘Oh, I knew him when he was just 


I shall be proud, 


an ensign.’ And you can be an Admiral if 
you will only try. I am trying to believe 
that you intend to try.” 

Above her name was an “ever” and a 
word beside it carefully erased. Tim had 
convinced himself at first that it was 
“vours,”’ and he had written joyously, af- 
fectionately. The letter was never an- 
swered. So it couldn’t have been “yours.” 
It didn’t really matter. Her failure to an- 
swer his other letters was sign enough that 
her decision was final. Let it be, and when 
she got to be an old lady he would come and 
flaunt his admiral’s stars in her face. 

Then, the day before the division sailed, 
a telegram came from Marianne: 

“Actions speak best. Ben voyage.” 

As the Severn was weighing anchor in a 
foggy dawn, telegraph keys were clicking 
off: 

‘Actions will shout. I love you. Tim.” 

The buckets did not shake to pieces, and 
Villefranche was their destination. It was 
an uneventful crossing except for one 
bright day when Tim glowed with satisfac- 
tion at a gruff message from Red Mike. 
For three consecutive days the Severn had 
led the division in the saving of oil, and the 
engineer officer was complimented. It 
would be something to write Marianne 
about. That certainly came under the 
head of “‘actions.”’ 

Villefranche greeted them smilingly— 
the blue of the Mediterranean reaching up 

to the green-clad slopes that led to 
the Maritime Alps. The rambling 
little town, horn-shaped, rising up 
from the crescent harbor, girdled by 
the three Corniches, the road that 
carried an unending traffic along the 
Céte d’Azure. It would be a lovely 
place for a honeymoon, was Tim’s 
first thought before he remembered 
there would be no honeymoon. 

Nor did he hurry to write Mari- 
anne. They had been in port almost 
a day and a half before he began his 
first letter. He began it only because 
he started to tell of his engineering 
feat in miles per gallon with the 
Severn. Then he tore it up. What 
difference would it make to her? He 
might have sailed across for all she 
cared. 

Eventually he wrote, and he lost 
his bitterness in trying to find some- 
thing to keep him busy during the 
days he awaited a reply. His refor- 
mation was complete. Only once, in 
the somnolent weeks that passed, did 
he visit Monte Carlo. The betting 
irritated him, chastened as he was. 

“A good crap game’s faster,” he 
told Dr. Burley Trammel, division 
medical officer with whom he had 
made the trip. 

“How about starting one when we get 
back, Terrible?”’ the worthy doctor coun- 
tered, a glint of action in his eye. 

“Nothing doing.” Tim was positive. 
“T never saw a game yet that didn’t end in 
doings, and I am off doings.” 

“My gawd!” Trammel looked at him 
with mock awe. “I heard whisperings o! It, 
but I pooh-poohed them. Our Terrible Tim 
reforming? Absurd! But it’s true alter 
all, and there hasn’t been an earthquake or 
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“Tlove you. You know I do. 


Give me another chance,” he was pleading. 
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“So that you can ask me for another 


and another? Tim, I can’t. It isn’t fair. There—’’ Her kiss was warm upon his lips, but her words had chilled him 


anything. She must’ve put you clean over 
the side, Terrible.” 

‘Aw, shut up, Bur. Can’t a man decide 
— down and make something of him- 
Sell? 

Yea, if the suggestion for the decision is 
| made strong enough.” 

P Marley swung at him as Trammel 
ucked with a laugh. They were old ship- 
mates of long standing and a deep under- 
Standing. 

7 T'm for you, old boy.” Trammel laid 
— across Marley’s shoulders. “Stick 

p to it. 


Tim stuck. He read reports from the 


Naval War College. He built a board, 
borrowed navigating maps, and performed 
marvels of strategy with pins. He even 
lectured young Blaketon one morning 
about the necessity of keeping up with his 
career. Blaketon listened respectfully. 
That night, however, with one of his boon 
companions in Nice, he shook his head in 
wonder. 

“‘Something’s sure happened to Terrible 
Tim Marley,” he said. ‘Either some Holy 
Joe has got to him, or his girl slammed him 
hard. He talked to me today about im- 
proving my leisure hours. Sounded just 
like Red Mike that time the gendarmes 


pulled us for speeding. When these wild 
boys get good, they are awful.”’ 

Marianne answered his first letter— 
after a due interval. It was chatty, de- 
lightful, but no number of readings brought 
what Tim searched for so earnestly. He 
wrote regularly, and he tried to maintain 
the tone of her first letter. 

He told of Villefranche, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, Mentone. ‘Might have copied it 
from Baedeker,” he commented to himself 
after reading one such passage. 

But it wasn’t all guide-book stuff. 

“There’s a little knoll behind Ville- 
franche that was (Continued on page 228) 
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EAR CLARE: 

I am sorry 
you have 
been so ill! 

It is disappointing 
that the gay, care- 
free months which 
you foresaw have 
been shadowed with 
suffering and dark- 
ened by doctors’ 
bills! I am sorrier 
still that you feel I 
have neglected you 
during this trying 
time; that if I really 
had sympathized 
with you I would 
have ‘‘managed 
somehow” to write 
you long, cheery let- 
ters, instead of send- 
ing “an occasional 
telegram or box of 
flowers.” But now 
that I can sit down 
and write you a long 
letter—though 
whether cheering or not I shall have to 
leave to you to decide!—I feel justified in 
beginning it by saying that you and an 
isolated woman who recently wrote me 
that “of course I could not understand her 
position, because I did not know what it 
was to stay in the same place for any 
length of time” are both approaching me 
with an equal disregard for the facts. 

As you know, I lived summer and winter 
for thirteen years on a farm two miles 
from the nearest village, and in a climate 
which, in itself, effects isolation for many 
months each year; so, to use a convenient 
slang expression, I think I could give my 
correspondent—who lives in the sunniest 
part of the sunniest South—cards and 
spades on the subject of a secluded life! 

And, my dear, I could do the same with 
you on the subject of sickness. For 
though I have not spent many days in 
bed this last winter, it is only because I 
have literally been forced, by the pressure 
of circumstances, to keep going. You may 
recall that early in the course of my world 
trip 1 had a fall which aggravated an al- 
ready existing back trouble. For a year 
and a half the resultant injury received no 
adequate attention, though sometimes it 
kept me paralyzed with pain for days 
together. In the meantime I took four 
boats with ambulances; contracted sand- 
fly fever and a few other diseases of which 
we scarcely know the names—much less 
suffer from—in the United States; and 










eldest 


watched 
son go down to the 
valley of the shadow 
of death, linger there 
for weeks, and finally, 


my 


the slowest of 
degrees, pull 
himself out, and on 
to the mountain 
peaks of health 
again. This sort of 
experience takes a 
certain toll of re- 
serve strength, es- 
pecially if one sticks 
to work 
throughout it; and when I finally reached 
home, had my back X-rayed, and dis- 
covered that a trouble existed 
which could not possibly be remedied un- 
less I were strapped into a steel harness— 
well, I felt as if I simply could not bear it, 
as if the last slender thread which held my 
self-control together were going to snap. 
What could I write you that would be 
cheering to vou? That if I finaliy went to 
sleep, after long hours of tense wakeful- 
ness, it was to wake again, the tears rolling 
down my cheeks, imagining that I was 
back in Singapore again, and that my boy 
was dying twelve thousand miles from 
home? That I got up in the morning, 
crossed the room by catching hold-of the 
bed and pushing a chair in front of me, and 
reached my desk without once standing 


by 
slow 


one’s 


serious 


The Senator’ 


Knows Better than any Other 


Letter is a Lesson In Courag 
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If There i: 
FRANCES PARK 


And Carry On—In} 


upright? That my ‘family treasure 
Kathie, hitherto my prop and mainsta) 
at such times—for there have been equal! 
hard times in the past over and ove 
again—was borne away to the hosplt!} 
for an emergency operation when thing 
were at their very worst with me, and @ 
three boys home for the holidays, and 
had moved into a new unfurnished apatt 
ment the week before? Why, Clare 
telegrams and roses were the only thing 
I could send, if I were not to pour out® 
my troubles to you when you were BY 
fit to hear them! I dared not trust my* 
to write. 

But now that I am better —and you att 
too, thank heaven!—let us consider 
subject of sickness together, as we have 
considered so many things in the past @ 
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One Thing 
INSON KEYES 


lt is How to Be Happy — 


Spite of Illness. This 


Every One Should Learn 


concerned us mutually. What, in these 
past few years, has been our attitude to- 
ward our health? We are approaching 
middle age—let us not only admit it, but 
glory in it, for to me, at least, it has been 
so much more wonderful than youth—and 
we need to consider our health more than 
we did in our teens. Our nervous systems, 
owing to our many responsibilities, are 
under much heavier and more constant 
strain than they were then; our powers of 
recuperation are considerably lessened—a 
child is sick, and then it is well, with al- 
most no trying period of convalescence 
with which to battle, such is the resiliency 
of youth; but this, alas! is not the case 
with us; and our physical well-being is of 
vast Importance, not only to ourselves, 
ut to our families, and in maay cases to 


Wife Writes 


All this 
being  indubitably 
true, we have no pos- 
sible excuse if we do 
not take proper pre- 
cautions to safeguard 
our health, to see to 
it not only that we 
are cured when we 
are ill, but that we 
do not, if we can 
help it, become ill in 
the first place. And 
about this almost all 
of us are criminally 
careless. We are 
warned that certain foods, harmless to 
most persons, are, on account of some per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy, poisonous to us; and 
then we go ahead and eat them just the 
same ... 

“Yes, any kind of sea-food makes me 
deathly sick, but Ella had the most won- 
derful shrimp and lobster Newburg at 
her party, and Harry simply heaped my 
plate with it—yes, terrible, my dear, in 
the middle of the night, and I’ve felt like 
a ghost ever since.” 

It has a familiar ring, hasn’t it? 

We think of it as a frightful ordeal to go 
to our dentist—I confess freely to only 
three causes of fear in the course of my 
life: elevators, snakes, and dentists—and 
so, instead of visiting him once in six 
months—in which case it would not be 


our jobs. 







Decoration 
By Clara 
E/sene Peck 


much of an ordeal!— 
we put it off and put 
it off; and when we 
are finally driven to 
him by unbearable 
pain, we suffer tor- 
tures before we es- 
cape from him. 

We fail to submit 
to regular physical 
examinations, be- 
cause we may be told 
something is radi- 
cally wrong “and 
that would be up- 
setting’; and then 
when that queer feel- 
ing of vertigo and 
depression has 
landed us flat on our 
back in a dead 
faint, we “come to” 
and hear the family 


doctor murmuring 
reproachfully: 
“My dear lady, 


there’s evidently been something a little 
wrong with your heart for some time. If 
I’d seen you even a few weeks ago, I think 
you could have continued to be moderately 
active, under treatment. Now you may 
take your choice between lying very still 
here in bed, or much more still—under a 
neat white tombstone in your family lot.” 

We journey blithely away to beautiful, 
exotic lands where every prospect pleases 
and only the drinking water is vile, and 
helplessly rage when our junketing is 
interrupted by typhoid fever, and we 
spend weary, endless days in a foreign 
hospital—‘‘There simply wasn’t time, 
with packing and passports and every- 
thing, to be inoculated for typhoid before 
we started.” 

This is the sort of thing most of us do— 
and then blame the doctor and the Deity 
for our fate. We have much to be thank- 
ful for that both do not call down ven- 
geance upon our heads. 

Having become ill, we usually fall 
promply into another error. Illness is 
a tedious, as well as a painful business, 
and we imagine we ought to be making 
a more rapid recovery than we are doing; 
that it is probably our doctor’s fault, and 
not our own, that we are not. If he urges 
us to stay in bed, we feel that we should 
be better off if we were allowed to make 
more of an effort. If he jerks us to our 
feet, we are sure that a complete rest is 
what we really (Continued on page 182) 
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Story of a Twentieth-(entury Pirate, Who Meant 


As It Began Last Month 


AL LORING was in Ling Fu’s fan-tan 
palace on the Bund when the call first 
came to him—the call of adventure, of 


Forty desperate 


panion. 


Pal 


piracy, and a strong man’s fight to win a 
fortune not his own. 
little, fog-bound island of St. Paul, far 
north in the Bering Sea, where Uncle Sam 
guards the fur seals from a world of foes. 

rufhans 
gathered about him for the venture. His 
money staked the crew to a ship and 
provisions for the cruise, and his aim was 


His goal was the 


Loring 













“Bah, Jove,” said London 
Nick blandly. “It is my friend 
Loring—with a lovelee com- 
The lad is a fast 
worker, on my honor 
ing made no perceptible start 


nothing more nor less than the decimation 
of the seal herd. They would overpower 
the government force on the island, en- 
slave the natives for the skinning, and sail 
away with a million dollars’ worth of seal- 
skins, to be marketed in places they knew 
well. 

One unforeseen element entered the 
pirate scheme. London Nick, a traditional 
enemy of Pal Loring, forced himself on the 
party. He had found out their plans, and 
threatened betrayal if he was not allowed 
to share the adventure and the 
profits. A foreboding came to 
Pal Loring. Soldier of fortune, 
who had fought under a dozen 
flags, pirate, highwayman 
though he might be, Pal Loring 
had his code. There was to be 
no killing on this voyage. And 
he stopped the signing of the 
articles to insert a clause that 


!” Lor- 





To Steal a NG llion Dollars—and Lost Hiis Heart Instead 


on account of his stake, which alone fi- 
nanced the party, he had the right to call 
off the scheme at any moment. In which 
case the crew could go whaling instead— 
they would make money, but no fortune. 
All went well. A small boat landed a 
half-dozen men with Pal Loring at the 
head. As they crossed the sandy beach in 
the pale light of the midnight dusk, they 
met a girl walking alone. Pal Loring was 
spokesman, introducing himself and his 
men as a boat-load lost from a whaler in 
the fog. Hilda Larsen guided them to the 
government station, then took Pal Loring 
to her own home and cooked him the 
supper a shipwrecked man deserved. 


CHAPTER IV 


HE trail into the village was wild 
and rough It led through the 
moors, down over dunes of shifting 
sand, and across a sandy beach 
where plover shrieked Yet Loring fol 
lowed it with surprising ease. His foot 
seemed to avoid of itself the boulders in the 
grass, and his questing 
spirit hurried even 
ahead of the guide. He 
seemed to guess the 
little trail-turns before 
he reached them, as a 
musician guesses the 
strains of a song just 
before they reach his 
ear. 
rhe village was no 
doubt prosaic enough 
in daylight. Its native 
people had forsaken 
the grassy burrows 
which mark the Aleut, 
and lived in little 
white shacks built for 
them under govern- 
ment supervision; the 
few larger administra- 
tion and store build- 
ings were white, 
gaunt, and severe. Yet 
now, in the midnight 
dusk, it lay like a place 
ina dream. The huts, 
laid off in straggly 
rows, were like sepul- 
chers of the dead; the 
ghostly fog-clouds 
drifted between, and 
the clamor of the seals 
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had dimmed to a dis- 
tant chant, unutter- 
ably weird and strange. 
Towering over all was 
the Greek church, an 
inevitable adjunct to 
every Aleut village. Its 
minaret-like belfry and 
its double cross ban- 
ished all reminder of the 
new crude West and 
transported the whole 
scene into Holy Russia. 
Loring was deeply 
stirred. He simply could 
not shake off, even by 
the most contemptuous 
introspection, the trance 
that held him. He was 
conscious of emotion— 
warm, thrilling, and 
jubilant—but what was 
its deeper meaning, and 
why it should rise in 
him at the seal-chant in 
the dusk and at the 
sight of a sleeping vil- 
lage, he could not im- 
i He started as if 
as an old 
Aleut man trudged up 
the village road and 
halted at his side. 
The mere fact of the 
Aleut’s presence at this 
time was not surprising. 
It is the native way to 
go abroad at all hours 
of night, and what mis- 
sions they perform no 
wise white man ever 
tries to guess. Perhaps 
the old Indian himself 
did not understand 
what vague promptings 
had sent him forth, any 
more than the house- 
dog understands the 
calls that creep in on 
the night’s breath and 
summon him on the 
moonlit meadows. Yet 
even Little Kris, the 
administrator, who 
knew the Aleuts as 
well as any alien may 
hope to know them, 
was puzzled by the 
man’s subsequent be- 
havior. He did not 
peer and walk on to 
his shadowy destina- 
tion. He showed none 
of the Indian’s typical 
stolidity. Instead, he 
appeared to start, then 
leaned forward and 
searched Loring’s face. 
It might be that he 
muttered a little—at 
least, he made some 
subdued guttural sound—and his deep 
breathing whispered in the dusk. Then he 
turned suddenly and hurried away in the 
direction he had come. 
“The old fellow ees in a hurree, bah 
Jove!” Nick commented, his voice cool 
and bland in the half-dark. ‘What ees it 
about you, Loring, that make him leave so 
queek?” 
But Loring had no time to answer. In 
34 


Ellis whirled. 


“Don’t you hear, you cowards?” he barked. 


“Tumble in that boat be- 


go,” he muttered. Ellis tried a last tack. “Look!” he cried. “It’s Hilda—your friend 


his talk with Little Kris, he was gaining an 
entire new outlook on his enterprise. 
Plainly its outcome would not be so abso- 
lutely certain as he had thought at first. 
Except for the perfection of his plans, it 
could very easily turn out a dismal, tragic 
failure. Even now, the intrusion of a small 
amount of bad luck might wreck the 
scheme entirely. The man confronting 
him—this Little Kris of quiet manner and 


calm words—was a foeman worthy of his 
steel. 
The Chief of the Pribilofs would fight for 


his seals. If given the slightest chance— 
the feel of a rifle butt against his shoulder, 
or even the stock of a barking army pist 

in his hand—he would take rich pay fr 
his fur. Not in vain was he the choice of 
strong man in Washington—the Bureat 
chief who controlled not only the seal-he 





fore I kick you in.” 


since childhood—fighting alone in that sea. 


but all American fisheries—and likely his 
own subordinates, here on the island, 


Would be of his same stamp Johnston, 
Ellis, and Big Kris, Doctor Eberhard and 
young Page—all would need the strictest 
guard 

It was well for the enterprise that these 
men, as well as Helms and his sailors and 
even the white skin-fleshers sent up for spe- 
cal work by a great fur house in St. Louis, 


But still the natives hung back. 


One shook his head. ‘“‘We no 


If you start now, you might save her yet!” 


were to be disarmed before the raid began. 

Fortunately he had an able force of 
spies. Most of them had now gone to their 
appointed quarters to sleep, but morning 
would find them at work. Haycox, the 
wireless operator, was already busy. When 
Loring completed his code telegram to 
Storkersen, Haycox made filing it an 
excuse for his first survey of the radio 
station. 


He gave the message 
to ; im uisted bOoV In 
American sailor's uni 
form, then lingered to 
talk to an interested 
group of the men. Later 
he talked to Helms, the 
chief petty officer in 
charge of the station. 
He showed a callow in 
terest in the wireless 
equipment listening 
with a puzzled face to 
the rattie of the keys as 
the operators sent out 
their regular nightly re 
ports to headquarters. 
Sometimes he even 
asked questions as to 
the men’s duties. He 
had thought of joining 
the navy himself, he 
said. 

It was careful, skilful 
work. In a few days 
he would know the full 
routine of the station 
and be able to take full 
command o° it when the 
occasion arose. Mean- 
while London Nick 
must get track of all the 
high-powdered arma- 
ment on the island 
hunting and army rifles 
—and be prepared to 
spike them at a given 
signal. 

Lars Johanessen had 
done his work well so 
far—he had steered the 
spies’ boat to the beach 
without mishap — but 
now he must devote 
himself to a larger task. 
First he must make the 
acquaintance of Cap’n 
Andy, of the U. S. Fish- 
eries launch, the Eider. 
Gaining the skipper’s 
confidence he must 
learn the schedule and 
operation of the craft so 
that later he could com- 
mand her himself. 

“Soup” Brophy must 
attend to the locks and 
bolts. He must find 
out how to enter, in the 
deepest hour of night, 
any room of any build- 
ing on the island. Gor- 
don and One-Eye Smith 
must run errands, obey 
orders, be on hand for 
heavy work, and par- 
ticularly stand ready to 
applv force where it was 
most needed. 

Lori r W¢ ild do no 

spving himself. 

It was not for the commander in chief of 

the expedition to listen and peep and be 
trav. But he would assemble the reports 
of his men, plan the campaign, and make 
decisions. In the meantime he would try 
to look at 
the green hills, to feel the fog on his lips, to 
hear the voice of the seals 

And it proved particularly pleasant to 


forget all (Continucd on puge 101) 
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Very different was the inauguration of Governor Ross from that of the first Governor Ross,.two 
yearsearlier. A frail, slender woman in black took the chair her husband’s death had left vacant 


Tre GOVERN OR. Lavy 


Nellie Tayloe Ross 


America’ 


s First Woman 


Governor 


Tells for the First Time 
The Intimate Story of her Political Career 


OVEMBER 7, 1924—a never-to- 

be-forgotten day in my life’s his- 

tory! The people of Wyoming 

were electing a governor. The 
garage at the Executive Mansion is a regu- 
larly designated polling place. From the 
windows of the large, quiet house I would 
occasionally glance out upon the voters as 
they filed in and out all day. They looked 
unusually grave and resolute, I thought, 
and I wondered if any among them were 
casting their ballots for me. 

That night, when the polls were closed 
and the returns began to come in, I chose 
to remain in the solitude of my room with 
only a telephone beside me. Soon it began 
to ring, and joyful voices announced that 
early returns were encouraging beyond all 

30 


expectation. I have a little superstition 
about early returns—if favorable, that 
they may indicate an unfavorable final re- 
sult—so I did not allow myself to become 
over sanguine. But better and better re- 
ports came, and in the face of a landslide 
that swept the national Democratic 
ticket to disaster and reduced the vote for 
the Democratic presidential candidate to 
the lowest ebb on record, there came to me 

the woman candidate—a victory tri- 
umphant beyond all hopes. 

It is difficult for me to trace all the steps 
by which } found myself taking the solemn 
oath of office as the thirteenth governor of 
the state. It was something like a birth 
into a new world when suddenly I was be 
reft of the companionship that had been 


the supreme joy and interest of my life; 
bereft of the solicitude of which I had 
been the chief object for more than twenty 
years. I had long realized that the strong, 
good man at my side was the vital influence 
in the molding of my character and 
thought, and I had begun to think that my 
individuality was almost submerged in his. 
But when ail at once I found myself stand- 
ing alone, facing an unknown future, I 
knew that there had been no submergence, 
but that because of that association, there 
had been developed a more clearly defined 
and independent individuality with real 
self-reliance based upon convictions and 
experience. The darkness that engulfed 
me then was due to desolation ol spirit 
rather than to fear of responsibilities that 
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life held in store for me. Still it had never 
entered my mind that I might take up 
the work laid down by my husband until 
such a possibility was suggested to me by 
the Chairman of the State Democratic 
Committee. He had been a close friend 
of my husband and one of those most in- 
strumental in inducing him to run for 
Governor. He came unexpectedly to the 
Executive Mansion, where only a few 
davs before he had seen borne away with 
last honors the figure of the friend he 
loved, and asked particularly to see me. 

“T have something to say to you to 
which you need now make no reply,”’ he 
said. “You are the one who must be- 
come the candidate of our party to fill 
the place left vacant by your husband.” 

By gesture or exclamation I must have 
indicated surprise and recoil, for he went 
on hurriedly: “Now, listen to me. This 
unfinished work of his you must think 
of as a child he has left to be nourished, 
and you are the one who must assume the 
task. Do not answer me now, but give it 
your thought.” 

Then with assurances of loyalty and 
friendship he left me. 

“It’s a remarkable suggestion—very,” 
said my brother who alone was with me, 
and not another reference did we make to 
the subject for a day or two. 

My mind was not ready to contemplate 
the proposal, but suddenly it seemed as 
though every one was talking of it. 

The emergency left little time for tem- 
porizing. Friends and family were called 
into consultation, and the subject was 
discussed from every angle. Naturally I 
looked chiefly to my brother for counsel. 
He and I would turn each argument over 
and over, only to end in weariness and be- 
wilderment, determined that under no 
consideration 
would I become a 
candidate. Then 
some one would 
ofler a different 
point of view, and 
the discussion 
would be renewed. 

No one could 
predict how my 
candidacy would 
be received, be 
cause there was no 
precedent for such 
a situation. Many 
ol My most trusted 
Iriends, while pro- 
testing utmost loy- 
alty, made plain 
that they shrank 
‘rom the thought 
ol possible defeat 
and the hurt it 
would bring me. 
some of the wisest 
political prophets 
shook their heads. 


» Woman for governor! When my brother 
left for his home in Tennessee, I was yet 
undecided, and his parting words were, 
Remember that, whatever your decision 
may be, I shall approve.” : 
win eumally it may be asked whether I felt 
un myself the ability to fill the position. 
soit the a not suggest egotism when I 
.t a not for one moment did I doubt 
€w persons, I venture to say, who had 


lived in an . a 
ed in an atmosphere of law and politics 
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From the Executive Mansion itself 
Mrs. Ross watched the people coming 
tothe garage, the district polling place, 
to cast their votes for or against her 


for twenty years, who had come so inti- 
mately close to the office, and who had 
been so vitally interested in the problems 
and policies of the administration as I had, 



































































The desire tocarry 
on her husband’s 
unfinished work, 
and the ideals she 
understood better 
than any one else, 
decided Mrs. 
Ross to accept 
the nomination 











would have felt 
otherwise. I knew, 
too, that I had 
the distinct ad- 
vantage of fa- 
miliarity with the 
general require- 
ments of the gov 
ernorship and with 
the particular affairs of the various de- 
partments. 

I was deterred by uncertainty whether I 
was willing to risk defeat, and I wondered 
whether, in case of election, I should have 
the necessary physical strength to bear the 
strain of office. Constantly, too, I 
wondered if my husband, if he could know, 
would approve of my candidacy. When 
the day arrived on which the nominees 
were to be chosen (Continued on page 206) 











The 
Story of 


eA -Memory 
That was 


Stronger— 


and 
Truer— 


Than Facts 


From the top of 
the hill we looked 
back on Bally- 
quinn. The bene- 
diction of sunset 
softened its 
wounds. For 
the first time 
Aunt Hannah’s 
eyes glistened 
with tears 


Illustrated 
By 


Joseph M. 


Clement 


WAS ten years old, and out with my 

Granduncle Jerry and my Grand- 

aunt Hannah on their big wheat 

ranch in the Sacramento Valley, when 
I first heard of Ballyquinn. 


We were all on the porch of the house in 
a late August afternoon with the heat from 
the baked earth flowing up to us in blister- 
ing waves. Uncle Jerry fanned himself 
with his wide hat. Aunt Hannah crocheted 
interminable wheels, John, the elder of 
their grandchildren, played listlessly with 
the old sheep dog, and Jerome, the younger, 
swung idly in the hammock. It was a day 
for longing thought of cool, green places, 
not of the sun-dried stretch before us, 
where even the trade wind had brought no 
relief, nor of the sweltering jungles of the 
Philippines where Lawrence, the father of 
the boys, was fighting in that time of war 
with Spain. Perhaps it was the memory of 
shady coolness in the softer land of her 
childhood which whirred Aunt Hannah 
into speech. 


“I was just your age,” she told me, 
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“when I left Ballyquinn, but 1 remember 


it as if it were vesterday. 
place in all Ireland.” 
To say nothing,” Uncle Jerry 
her, “of having the finest people. They’re 
allchildrenof kings there,” he winked at me. 
“There’s many a true word spoken in 
jest,” she said serenely, gazing beyond 
fields of ripened grain to the distant purple 
rim of the high Sierras. 
He laughed tolerantly, lacking sense of 
combat between the counties of Erin, for 


he was what she called “country-born,” 


It’s the prettiest 


teased 


I 
and not an emigrant like herself from the § 
island overseas. j 
‘ate just a wee little place,’’ she went 02 
dreamily, “not nearly so big as Rio Vs@ 
The river that runs through it would be 
lost in the Sacramento. ' 
“I suppose,” Uncle Jerry speculate 


“that it’s about as big as the creek in the 
tulé.’ 

His sun- narrowed eyes twinkled in his 
westerner’s scorn of little places. He wasé 
Forty-niner who had the great 


plains and the Divide to the gold « amps 0% 


crossed 
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| ALLYQUINN 


the American River, only to drift down, 
penniless, into this sundown slope of the 
valley. Because he had come from the fer- 
tile farms of the Ohio, he took to raising 
wheat on the acres he claimed for home- 
Stead. In San Francisco, where he had 
gene with his wheat sacks in one of the old 
paddle-wheel river boats, he had met Aunt 


Hannah, just a little while out from Ireland 
with her father, a political exile of the 
troubled times of ’48. Uncle Jerry had 
married her and brought her back to the 
crude little valley ranch. In the old shack 


Mary Synon 


which had become in our day the kitchen 
wing, Lawrence, their only child, had been 
born. Out of it Uncle Jerry had gone to 
the Civil War, recrossing the Rockies to 
enlist as a private in the Union Army, and 
winning back to it, when war was done, by 
shipping as a seaman around the Horn, In 
it, miles from the nearest neighbor, Aunt 


Hannah had cooked and sewed and mended 
for more than thirty vears, while Uncle 
Jerry had labored in his broadening fields 
through wet winters and broiling summers 
to make the ranch what it was. No wonder 


she sometimes 
sighed for the pleas- 
ant village of her 
birth. 
‘*‘Maybe it’s 
little,” she countered 
Uncle Jerry’s good- 
natured jibe, “butit’s 
beautiful.”’ 
“Are there 
there?” John 
her out of 


stores 
asked 
his own 
bovish homesickness for the San Francisco 
which his father’s going to war had put 
behind them. 

“There are.’ 

“Candy stores?” Jerome called from the 
hammock 

“There’s Katy Rowan’s bake-shop 
keeps sweeties for the little childer.” 

“Children,” Uncle Jerry corrected her. 

“Childer,” she persisted. ‘I’m talking 
of Ballyquinn now, and it’s myself who 
knows it better than you.” 

“Are sweeties (Continued on page 241) 
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The accessories of this room have been chosen with 
care and lend personality and character. The treat 
ment of the Adam mantel is pleasing, with the coun 
try landscape hung above, and the quaint clock 
balanced at cither side by two Wedgwood blue 
pitchers having Chinese motifs. The colored glass 
vases filled with flowers contribute further beauty 


The qualities of livableness are embodied in this 
upstairs sitting-room It has a charm of coloring 
and texture, having warmth and dignity enough for 
winter and the cool lightness needed for summer 
Particular care has been taken with the arrange 
ment of its furnishings At the right is shown 
@ wrought-iron ivy stand of distinctive design 
40 
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Qa VYomans 
By the Director 


O BUILD a room, paint it, 
furnish it, and do all in my 
power to make it attractive, 


seems considerable work, just to show 
you these six pictures, doesn’t it? 
But if it brings you one helpful idea 
it has fulfilled its purpose. Looking 
at the pictures, as I write you about 
the making of such a room, I can not 
but feel what a dim idea they give of 
the room itself, as so much of its 
charm lies in its color. 

Therefore I shall try to paint the 
color into them for v~u. Think of the 
walls as the softes. oyacinth blue, a 
little softer and lighter than a rare 


COLOR SCHEME 


Walls—painted hyacinth blue; 
Rug-—sand-color; Chintz cur 
tains and slip-covers—rose, soft 
green, brown and blue on a yel- 
low background: Upholstery 
rose, gold and green: Furniture 
mahogany, green and lacquer 
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Helen Koues 


bit of Wedgwood china. See the 
chintz curtains and chair coverings of 
a Directoire pattern, with rose, green, 
brown, and blue on a yellow back- 
ground, finished with a plaited edging 
of rose taffeta—exactly matching the 
rose in the chintz—hung from cornices 
painted to match the walls. See the 
rug, of a new shade of Sand-color, 
perfect with the walls. Mahogany fur- 
niture varied by painted pieces, ro 

colored cushions, rose-colored shades 
on the lamps on the end tables, a yel- 
low shade on the larger lamp, an old 
clock, and blue jars on the mantel. 
Books, (Continued on page 237) 











The small sofa is used as the center of interest in 
the grouping at the top of the page. The colorful 
French prints framed in black, and the gay chintz 
draperies edged with a picoted, scalloped ruffle of 
rose taffeta, are charming against the blue wall 


We are indebted for the furnishings to the follow- 
ing: Furniture, Michigan Chair Co., Furniture 
Shops, W. & J. Sloane; Mirror and clock, Arthur S. 
Vernay; Curtain voile, Alexander Morton & Co.; 
Draperies and furniture coverings, F. Schumacher 
& Co.; Rug, Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co.; Lamps 
and shades, Walter Johnson, Inc.; Picture, 
Ehrich Galleries; Mantel, Arthur Todhunter; 
Cornices, Friedman Bros.; Accessories, Iva B. 
Kempshall, Benello Bros., Mrs. Ehrich, Ovington’s 
41 











(Curtains 
Ald Ways 
To Make 
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EW curtains, 

like new hats 

and frocks, are 
a never-ceasing source 
of delight to all 
women. And the fall is 
one of the happy sea- 
sons when such things 
are to be considered 
seriously. A new room 
is not complete or 
home-like until the cor- 
rect curtains have been 





installed, and an old 4 
room that is looking 
dingy and  uninviting 


can be given new life and interest bv the 
addition of colorful fabrics at the windows. 

There are as many ways to trim cur- 
tains as there are materials of which to 
make them. But, in general, there are 
only a few types to serve as indications of 
the trend in drapery fashions. Straight 
curtains without valances, that hang at 
either side of the window, are not suitable 
for all windows, and are to be avoided 
especially when the ceilings are high and 
the windows narrow. On the other hand, 
in the low-ceilinged room they add ap- 
parent height and are always dignified. 
Such a window treatment is shown at the 
top of the opposite page. Note that in 
this particular case the glass curtains are 
hung so that their top frill is almost 
even with the top of the French headed 


Glazed chintz with 
a gay floral pat- 
tern against a blue 
background was 
used to make the 
curtains shown 
above. From F. 
Schumacher & 
Co. Another semi- 
glazed chintz to 
the right, from 
Proctor’s, shows an 
extremely modern 
design that can be 
usedinmanyrooms 
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OUR FOLIOS 

From the making of the simplest 
slip-cover or lamp shade to the 
complete furnishing and decorat- 
ing of your home, our beautifully 
illustrated folios will give you full 
directions. Some of these are: 
Decorating Details and Terms 


You Ought to Know 25c 


Porches, Terraces and Sun- 
Rooms ,.25c¢ 

Hand-Made Rugs, Hooked, 
Braided and Woven 25c 


Smart, New Slip-Covers and 


How to Make Them 25c 


Enclose stamps or money-orderand 
Address Good Housekeepin 
Service, 119 West 40th St., 


Bulletin 
ew York 
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curtains, but they are on 
separate rods. There- 
fore it is simple to draw 
the hand-blocked linen 
over-draperies across the 
windows at night. In 
some instances curtains 
of this type are hung in- 
side the casing, but only 
when the window casing 
is extremely decorative 
in itself. For the ordi- 
nary window, it is better 
to hang them as they 
are here, completely 
covering the wood trim. 

\ second type, and one used more fre- 
quently than the others, is straight or 
looped-back curtains hanging from under 
a flat, shaped valance. There are many 
variations of this valance, for it may be 
trimmed on the lower edge to match the 
curtains; it may be shaped to harmonize 
with some line in the design; it may be 
plaited or gathered or French headed. 
The depth of the valance depends on the 
window, on the material used, and on the 
type of valance. For instance, a large- 
patterned cretonne or chintz demands a 
deep valance, while a small, all-over 
pattern can be used for even as narrow a 
valance as six inches. For low windows, 
narrow valances or none are best, but for 
the tall, narrow window a deep valance 
is almost a necessity. At the top of the 





The new spirit in 
design shows in the 
fabric at the left, 
from Chambord. 
Appropriate for a 
boy’s room is the 
toile produced by 
Witcombe Mc- 
Geachin in honor 
of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh to re- 
cord his intrepid 
flight. It comes 
printed inrose, 
blue, green or sepia 
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Hand-blocked 
English linen 
from Stroheim 
and Romann, 
fifty inches 
wide, was 
used for both 
curtains and 
slip-covers in 
this Studio 
room shown at 
the right. The 
Jacobean pat- 
tern in soft 
browns, blue 
and green is 
printed on a 
deep ecru 
backg round 
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The smart Sar- 
dinian print 
shown below is 
thirty-six 
inches wide. 
Its unusual 
conventional 
figures in 
bright red, 
blue, and black 
form a strik- 
ing contrast 
against the soft 
tan back- 
ground. This 
delightful 
Morton fabric 
can be used 
in many places 


This cretonne to the left, Japanese in feeling, has 
a warm gray ground with a spreading design. A 
charming color scheme could be evolved from the 
lovely bits of apricot, violet, and green in it. 
An inexpensive material from Alexander Morton’s 























The semi-glazed chintz from J. H. Thorp & Co., 
at the right below, has bouquets of bright flowers 
against a black ground. The Kapock material, 
left below, is especially good for rooms with sunny - 
exposures. It is from A. Theo Abbot & Co. 











































opposite page are shown two windows 
with flat, shaped valances, the curtains 
hanging straight to the floor at each 
side of the window. The valances are 
slightly shaped at the bottom, following 
lines indicated by the basket, which is 
centered. 

A third type, and one that is in- 
creasing in popularity, is the substitu- 
tion of a decorative cornice board or 
molding for the valance of material 
matching the curtains. These cor- 
nices may be of simple construction, 
painted to match the walls or wood- 
Work, or they may be very decorative, 
like those shown in the picture at the 





Maise yellow taffeta, trimmed 
on the edges with plaited 
ribbon shading from gold to 
rose, makes the curtains 
from Belding Heminway 
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bottom of this page. They can be built 
up from flat boards with simple mold- 
ings attached at the top and bottom, or 
they can be carved and decorated, to 
follow any of the period styles. Pleas- 
ing decorative and colorful effects can 
be gained in this way. 

Whether curtains are looped back 
or not depends on the style of the 
room, and also on the amount of light 
which comes in the window. The 
straight curtain is usually more digni- 
fied and formal, and in many simple 
rooms straight lines are more effective 
than the broken lines of tied-back or 


looped-back curtains. 
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cottons should not be used for 
upholstery, for they rub and pull and 
soon wear away. All materials used 
for upholstery, and that includes slip- 
covers, must be firmly woven. On 
the other hand, many definite uphol- 
stery fabrics are not suitable for cur- 
They are too stiff and heavy 
to fall into the graceful folds requisite 
for attractive curtains. Most of the 
fabrics shown on these two pages were 
selected because they are real up- 
holstery fabrics, and few of them would 
make effective curtains. 

Whereas people usually select cur- 
tain materials because they are beau- 
tiful and will fit in with a definite 
color scheme, they select upholstery 
fabrics not only for beauty, but for 
their serviceability as well. Some- 
times practicality and beauty have 
not been found in the same piece, but 
today the designers are developing so 
many interesting patterns that our 
color schemes can be developed, and 
our rooms made more pleasant, by 
















Hand-blocked linen 
of Jacobean design 
was used for the 
slip-cover on the 
wing chair to the 
left. It is from 
Stroheim &Romann 


‘Upholstery Fabrics of New Patterns 
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N CONSIDERING the new mate- careful selection of the textiles for the 
rials arranged for our choice this . — ae ee . sofa and chairs. 
fall, we find that some of the most z “¥ + na we! prone ee — —_ — Among the plain, inexpensive ma- 
beautiful are among the class generally + saa pt "be a 4 ay in paella terials satine deserves special con- 
termed “upholstery fabrics.” This is The walls, the rugs, the curtains, the fur- sideration, for it is firm, wears well, 
a distinctive group, though in many niture, and the accessories are carefully and can be found in an unlimited ar- 
instances the same material may be selected so as to make a complete and pleas- ray of colors. Cotton velvets, friezé, 
used for both curtains and upholstery. ing room full of suggestions for our readers unusual weaves that can all be classed 
Semi-glazed chintzes, cretonnes, hand- in the repp family, and the beautiful 
English linens, satines, an- silk fabrics—damasks, brocades, broc- 
tique satins, velvets, et cetera, may be atelles and antique satins—can all be 
used in either way. Certain curtain siz 3 RTE J re Nes | grouped together as one-tone fabrics. 
fabrics like the very light-weight silks » 4 The repp family, which is large, can be 


especially recommended. 

Often we prefer the large uphol- 
stered pieces in a solid color rather 
than in a patterned, vari colored 
material which will not harmonize 
with figured and colorful walls or rugs. 
But, though they may be one color in 
effect, they are often patterned so that 
there is added interest. And in many 
rooms there should be some definite 
pattern to emphasize the motif around 
which the room was built. 

In the photograph at the top of the 
page is a large wing chair with a slip- 
cover of hand-blocked English linen, 
while at the other side of the fireplace 
the low armchair is upholstered in a 
small-figured denim. The linen has 
also been used for curtains and is es- 
pecially good against the plain w all of 
rough plaster. On the opposite page 
plain black satine was used to uphol- 
ster the little sofa, but you will note 
that it is used against a colorful and 
figured background. The curtains, 


too, are plain, (Continued on page 238) 
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Smart upholstery fabrics range from 
plain satine, at about two dollars per 
yard for fifty-four-inch sunfast mate- 
rial, to the beautifully-designed, deftly- 
woven damasks and brocades, fifty 
inches wide, shown at the bottom of the 
page, which vary in price from eight or 
nine dollars per yard to fifteen or more 
for the brocatelles which have metal 
threads woven through the background 


The sofa to the right is upholstered 
with plain, black satine from S. M. 
Hexter. This covering is practical 
though inexpensive, and for summer it 
may be transformed with a slip-cover 
of semi - glazed, brightly - flowered 
chintz. The armchair below has a 
slip-cover of hand-blocked linen with 
unusual conventional pattern. It is 
finished with a_ box-plaited ruffle 





The quaint up- 
holstery fabric 
shown below, re- 
sembling home- 
spun, was made 
especially for 
early American 
interiors, but its 
small conven- 
tional pattern 
makes it adapt- 
able to other 
kinds of rooms 














An interesting lamp made from an old brass candlestick 
is shown on the table at the left. The heavy silk tailored 
shade with corded edges and bright piping is particularly 
appropriate. A decorated shade can be used on a figured 
lamp when the two are as harmonious as this com- 
bination shown below. Each has a black background 


The pattern to the left above shows the design in 
gilt against a Mue-green background. It is a 
modern adaptation of Gothic motifs, which may 
be used with Spanish or Italian furniture. The 
antique satin above is an excellent modern treat- 
ment, the conventionalized motifs set irrégularly 
on a latticed background. From J. H. Thorp & Co. 


Upholstery fabrics can be found to fit in 
with any scheme of decoration. Textile 
designs have followed furniture designs 
through many periods, so that we have 
plenty of old fabrics to serve as inspiration 
for our modern products. The rose-red 
brocatelle below, copied from an old 
Italian piece, would be particularly suited 
for a high-back chair of the Italian Re- 
naissance. An Empire damask, from 
Proctor, is at the bottom of the page. It 
embodies Napoleonic symbols, but it is 
also suitable for American Empire styles 
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Legend 
Of Old Mexico 


In the 
Days When the 
Fair God 
Walked Among 
Men 


By Emma- 
Lindsay 
Squier 


Illustrated 
By 
james E. Allen 


HIS is the tale of a song and 

a rose. Of a song sung at 

night when the fire is burn- 

ing, when upon the walls 

of the ancient meson strange shad- 
ows are set to dancing. A 
that is sung to the wailing tone of 
a violin, small and most crudely 
modeled; to the monotonous chant of 
many deep voices and the shuffling of 
feet in the dust. For this is the song the 
Huicholes sing, those savage Indians of 
Mexico, those defiant wild tribes who own 
no allegiance to church or to state or to 
civilization. They live far away in the un- 
mapped country where no white man may 
go with safety. Their weapons are arrows, 
and their own swift feet, for they can run 
with a deer till it drops from exhaustion. 
Once a year come these powerful, un- 
kempt men to the city of Guadalajara. 
And there, because of an ancient treaty, 
they establish themselves for a fortnight. 
In a small meson, a traveler’s inn, where 
men and mules are lodged, they deposit 
their meager belongings and set up their 
rude encampment. In the daytime they 
roam the city streets, silent and aloof, yet 
naive as children. Their coarse hand-spun 
garments are wound with belts and with 
rows of woven bags. Their long, braided 


song 


hair is loosely tied with 
ribbons and beads, and 
the round, flat hats with 
the down-curving brims 
might have been brought 
from China. 

At night they leave the 
lighted streets and seek 
the obscure meson, where 
the stamping of burrosand 
mules and goats mingles 
with the confusion of 
lighted fires and ¢ortillas cooking. There, 
in an archway that was built when Cortez 
conquered Nahua, they sit cross-legged 
around a mesquite fire and cook their sim- 
ple meal. Then from one of the voluminous 
bags comes a tiny, crudely-made fiddle. 
Fashioned of some desert wood, and with its 
single string made of gut, it is capable of 
strangely poignant melodies when played 
by the hand of a master. The fire burns 
red upon the dark, savage faces; it glints 





" 


on the beads and the tinsel strands. Ancf 
listening, one waits for a song of darkness 


of strange evil spirits and blood and war 
But the song that they sing is the song’ 
a rose, a yellow rose touched with the ligh 
of the 
as the petals of that same golden flower. 


A curious song, for their guttural tongt" 
does not readily lend itself to beauty, aM 


a curious, plaintive melody like the wt 
at night in the pine trees. 


The Lord of Darkness stood con 
and from it rose the form d 


OS A 


sun. A song as fragile and delicate 


Whence come 














song ‘ 
e ligh 
lelicate 
ywer. § 
tongut 


founded and dazed. For the drooping stalk of the faded blossom had burst, 
the golden-haired princess he loved, the enchanted maiden, Rosa Amarilla 


0A MARILLA 


the song and the melody, not one of them 
could tell me, only that the words reach 
far, far back, out of living man’s memory. 
Not one of them could tell me how there 
came to their tribe the violin, crude and 
tiny; their fathers and their fathers’ 
fathers had played such an instrument, 
they said, 

A 1 the Legend of the ¥ 
in Spanish calls itself 


llow Rose, 
“Rosa Ama- 


whic 
rilla,” is so old that it touches the birth of 


the world when the gods walked among 

mortal men. 

“Oh, I am the Night and the Darkness, and 
I search for you, Yellow Rose, 

I who am Blackness and Hate and Terror 
seek your love-face, Yellow Rose—” 
4, LONG, long ago, when the world 

was new, many kingdoms there were in 
theland. But most powerfulofallthe mighty 
empires were the kingdoms of Light and 


Darkness. The 
Sun Prince dwelt 
in a palace of gold 
on a high pyramid 
of clouds. A rain- 
bow served him as 
a bridge to earth, 
and the sunset 
clouds were his 
couch. 

And the Lord of 
Darkness, he whom 
men feared, dwelt in a great gloomy palace 
of onyx walls and onyx ceilings, where the 
light of day never came. Hidden far back 
ina sunless forest, his c. !d, dark palace lay, 
and never was heard the sound of laughter 
or the trill of a glad hearted bird. For 
darkness was upon his brow, and darkness 
was in his heart. Black as the night were 
his regal robes; black the feathers that 
tipped his lance. 

And the song tells of how, some nights in 
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the darkness he would ride abroad on a 
phantom tiger—a fierce, black beast with 
blazing eves, whose breath was fire and 
whose footsteps were destruction. Some- 
times he himself would be the phantom 
tiger, for he could change his shape at will, 
so great was his magic. 


“Oh, I am the Tiger that runs in the dark- 
ness, 
I am feared of all men and called ‘Beast of 
Hate,’ 


Through the blackness I seek the dawn of 
your love, 


i search for you, 
Now , it is said that when the Black 
P rince was born, the wise men of the 


world were summoned to the cheerless, 
dark kingdom to foretell his royal future. 
And the wise men consulted the signs of 
the stars and the signs of earth and sea. 

“The gods have ordained him to bear 
many sorrows and rule over a kingdom of 
sadness. Lustful and cruel this Prince will 
be, a slave to his own gloomy soul. But he 
will find hope of deliverance in the love of 
a yellow rose.” 

And at the same moment, in a kingdom 
far distant, a little Princess was born. A 
baby so tiny and lovely and white, and 
with hair of such golden color, that she 
was named as she drew her first breath, 
Yellow Rose, Rosa Amarilla. 

And here, too, the wise men came with 
their counsels, and they read the signs of 
the stars. And they said to the King: 

“Beware of a tiger who runs with the 
night and who breathes forth fire into the 
darkness. Beware lest he take thy Yellow 
Rose—for eighteen years there is danger.”’ 

The King was sad when he heard the 
words of the oracles he had summoned. 
But he said to the lords of the kingdom: 


“My child shall be saved from this fate. 
Come, build me a palace far back in the 
mountains, surrounded by a thorny jungle 
of cactus. Build a deep lagoon filled with 
mats of reeds, so thin, so scantily hiding 
the water, that the touch of a foot will 
break them down—and so will perish all 
those who would cross it. Then plant me 


a forest of tall dark trees, with paths that 
cross and recross, with trails that lead into 
deep-dug pits where poisonous scorpions 
and serpents lie. 

“Thus will I shield my daughter, my 
dear little Yellow Rose. She shall live se 
cure in this far-away place till the menace 
has passed her by. 

So it was done as the King commanded. 
And for seventeen happy years the Prin- 
cess lived in her hidden kingdom with one 
old woman to attend her. Nothing she 
knew of the world outside, therefore she 
was never lonely. And because she had 
never known hurt nor sorrow, she was fear- 
Jess and merry and pure of heart. The 
birds were her friends and came to her 
eagerly; she fed them and loved them and 
healed their wounds. And all through the 
world they sang her praises, 

“Ah, who is so fair as the Yellow Rose?” 

But one morning the Princess was pale 
and sad, and the old woman besought the 
reason. 

“414i demi,” she sighed, “‘a strange dream 
troubles me; it weighs heavily on my 
heart. It seemed that I stood in a far 
strange wilderness, dark and gloomy and 
filled with menace. For the first time in 


Yellow Rose—”’ 


Rosa Amarilla 


my life I was sorely afraid, yet I could not 


run or hide; I was held as in a trance.* 


Then out from the darkness there bounded 
a tiger, huge and black, with lashing tail. 
His breath was fire, and his eves were balls 
of flame. And when he saw me, he laughed 
with a human voice. Thou, who art so old 
and wise, tell me that the dream means 
naught!” . 

The old woman’s face went white with 
fear. Yet she dared not speak, for the 


King’s orders were strict. 

“Thou shalt say naught to my daughter 
concerning the threatened danger,’’ had 
been his stern command. 

“It was naught but a dream,”’ she mum- 
bled, and the Princess’ face lightened a 
little. 

Now, afar in the gloomy Kingdom of 
Night, the Black Prince, too, had his 
dreams. He who had ruled through fear 
and oppression, he who had been cruel and 
merciless, felt a strange sadness pressing 
down upon his soul, at once an emptiness 
and an aching need. And he cried out in 


wrath to the wise men of his kingdom, 
“Come, tell me a cure for my malady, or 
I will have thee slain and dismembered!” 
Then spoke the wisest of al) the counsel- 
ors, he who had read the signs of the stars 
when the dreaded Black Prince was born. 
“O Dark Lord, thy power has all been 
for evil, and evil can not bring lasting joy. 
Now the bitterness of thy deeds is in thy 
mouth like the choking sand of the desert. 
Thy stars have foretold of thee that there 
is hope of deliverance in the love of a Yel- 
low Rose. But where, or what this Xosa 
Amarilla may be, the stars have not said, 


nor has man’s wisdom sufficed.” 

_ The Black Prince sprang from his obsid- 
ian couch, his dark brow knotted with 
reckless determination. “Since the stars 
are silent and my wise men are fools, I 
shall read this riddle myself. I shall find 
this unknown flower who is to restore me 
to health and calmness of mind!” 

And grasping his black-tipped lance and 
folding his black feather cloak about him, 
he sped down the echoing onyx corridors 
and out into the murky shadows. 


“A white | 
irce, 
The song ts of you, Yellow Rose. 
It stirs my dark soul, and my pulses burn; 
I will find you, O Yellow Rose—” 


vird sits singing on a fair flowering 


O* THAT same night the golden-haired 
Princess dreamed, in her hidden king- 


dom so far away, of a tiger who ran the 
forbidden trails that threaded the enclos 


ing jungle. Hot was his .breath, lustful 
were his eyes, and he whimpered as he ran, 
like a soul in pain. 

“Ah, mia vieja,” she cried out in waking, 
“some terror is creeping on me out of the 
darkness!”’ 

But again the old woman soothed her 
with lies, for the fear of the king’s com- 
mand lay heavily on her heart 

Thus it was that the Black Prince came 
in his wanderings to a great, deep forest 
with pleasant trees, a place of enticing 
coolness and fragrance, where wide. inno- 
cent trails cut through avenues of palms 
But because suspicion is kin to evil 
thoughts, he regarded the beautiful wood 
land somberlv. 

“A pleasant place 
he frowned darkly. 


-a pleasant trap 


“Thus should | 


beguile an enemy into treacherous pitfalls 
if I wished to catch him unaware 

So he lay down beneath a treé that 
grew on the very edge of the thicket, and 
so still did he lie that the life of the’ forest 
went on unchecked about him. He was 
listening to the voices of birds and 
insects, for his magic gave him power to 
understand their language. And at last 
he heard a white bird singing in the coral- 
blossomed branches of a favachin tree: 

“Ah, who is so fair as the Yellow Rose, 
the lovely hidden Princess? Where is the 
heart so pure as hers, where is there laugh 
so merry? She it was who healed my 
broken wing and set me so gladly free— 
yet I stil] am bound as with a golden cord 
to the lovely Rosa Amarilla!” 


So DEEPLY was the forest dreaming that 

not a leaf shivered or stirred. But 
under the tree where a man had lain, now 
a huge, black tiger crouched. Straight into 
the air sprang the jet-black body; long 
yellow claws struck the white bird to earth. 
But as the poor little heart iluttered with 
terror, awaiting the crunch of hungry 
teeth, a savage voice came from the 
snarling beast’s mouth: 

“Speak! Where dwells this Princess?” 

“Alas, would vou have me betray her?” 
cried the helpless, stricken captive. “She 
is more beautiful than the daylight; her 
hair is more golden than the sun. And in 
her heart truth and mercy dwell: she is in- 
capable of evil. Ah. lordly beast. do not 
seek to harm her. She is as delicate and 
fair as the flower which named her!” 

The great black tiger laughed savagely, 
a sound half-beast, hali-human. “Is she 
so fair? Then all the better wil] she com- 
fort me for my weary search. Is she pure 
of heart? She shal) love me with goodness; 
she shall lift this burden of darkness which 
I have carried all my life. Tell me quickly, 
O white singing bird, where is this Yellow 
Rose to be found? And let thy words be 
truthful and direct, or J] sha}) grind thee to 
pieces and strew thy bloodied feathers to 
the winds!” 

“Straight through the gasped 
the unwilling bird, “is a road that leads to 
her palace. Follow it fearlessly and it will 
take thee safely to her. There is no danget 
to be met with in the goi ng.” 

“Crafty lving bird,’ cried the Black 
‘Tiger as he crushed the frai] body between 
his powerful jaws, “would vou trick me 
into thinking it so easy to find the Yellow 
Rose? She of whom the stars speak, yet 
are silent, she whom all the wise men of 
my kingdom could not find? Go to her! 
shall, but on the road made safe by my 
magic No treasure is ever thus lightly 
guarded, and thy words have but shown 
me how precious she is, how worthy of my 
royal desire!” 


And so with his consuming breath of fire 
he breathed upon the forest. The age-old 
cacao trees flamed up. and the heavily 
fruited mangoes. The copal trees with their 
fragrant gum sent heavy, pungent incense 
into the air. And the Black Tiger laughed 
as he watched the flames carrv red destruc- 
tion through the green beauty of the jungle. 

Again at night the Princess dreamed, and 


awoke with a cry of fear in the darkness. 
“The Black a comes she cried out 


to the slave ‘The black Beast « Hate 
comes through blood and fire! 
“Nay,” soothed (Continued on page 124) 


lorest. 
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Né4zRr-To-NarTrureée BaBiés 


By James Swinnerton 





ITY the little polar bear 

Who lives way up in the arctic air, 
Whose mother thinks it is only right 
That he should bathe both day and night. 














HO is making all this fuss? 
Why, it’s a wee rhinoceros. 
His tears flow fast, his heart is torn, 
’Cause he can’t blow his daddy’s horn. 
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HERE wasn’t a pleasant chirac- 
ter in the book,” said Cong ress- 
woman Norton to me; “‘no er- 
son you would ever under iny 
circumstances care to meet.” 

Mrs. Norton is an impressive as well 1s a 
gracious woman. When she speaks, it is 
with conviction and after due deliberation. 
I understood that she was expressinz a 
well-considered view-point—that of w'> 
person who goes to books for compan- 
ionship! 

Now, of course, there are many kinds of 
companionship. I can not even attempt to 
name them all. One person desires one 
thing in a companion, another something 
entirely different. We even desire differ- 
ent kinds of companions for different hours 
and moods. But Mrs. Norton was speak- 
ing of one special kind of companionship— 
that gained from the acquaintance of new 
characters. And indeed some of our best 
critics have claimed that every really great 
book must give just that—the acquaint- 
ance of a new character. 

Of course, new characters do not neces- 
sarily mean pleasant characters. Some of 
the greatest books have introduced to us 
distinctly unpleasant, abnormal, patho- 
logical characters. And interesting it is to 
most of us to gain through some book an 
insight into a character which we should 
hever meet in life or, meeting, should never 


If You 


You Some 









































In “The South Africans,’ Sarah Gertrude Millin has 
shown us what a geography may be, what a guide book 
ought to be—a “biography” of a country, its drama 
as well as its climate, its atmosphere as well as its people 


come to understand. For this reason we 
spend hours over the detailed and intimate 
revelation of a Madame Bovary whom we 
should avoid as we would the hemlock, 
or oi Clad Wives who would in life send 
us to sicep, or an Ernest Pontifex vhose 
Way of Flesh would certainly oftend us. 

It is not, however, companionship that 
we seek from suc’ characters. It may be a 
sense of life’s profundities, a knowledge of 
how other personalities act; or it may be 
sensation, the same thing that leads 
Spaniards to the bull fight; or it may be 
entertainment—that offered the child who 
pulls to pieces his toy engine. But it is not 
companionship. For those who ask com- 
panionship want to live in the ok, meet 
the characters as they wouii veople, ap- 
praise them by the same standards, like 
or dislike them, enjoy or be bored with 
them. They go to a bock as to a party 
They expect the same kind of pleasure. 
They meet a character as they would a 
person. ‘They ask of him the same en- 
richment of their life. 

What some of these readers desire is the 
companionship of their betters. Through 
the medium of books they can place them- 
selves in a society otherwise closed to them 
Such readers are those who in my girlhood 
reveled in the acquaintance of dukes and 
earls by way of ‘The Duchess,”’ and in my 


grondmother’s time lived on Southern plan- 





tations with Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
Nor are these readers dependent on the 
light and romantic. They may satisfy 
their longing for marble halls and fur- 
trimmed negligées and personal maids by 
way of Edith Wharton’s masterpieces, or 
even George Meredith’s pictures of En- 
glish society. Other readers seek the com- 
panionship of their doubles. They like 
characters who live as they think they do, 
feel as they think they do, hope as they do. 
Such readers are responsible for the vast 
popularity of the sentimental novel, which 
shows people as they would like to be or as 
they think they are. 

Still others seek the companionship of 
characters who do and dare the things they 
would do and dare except for timidity or 
conscience sake. Some of such readers wel- 
come the adventure story as others the 
love story. There are, too, the readers who 
desire characters that will amuse or enter- 
tain them. There are even those who like 
to meet characters that are below them, 
that for some reason they can pity and 
patronize. And a few, a very few, like to 
meet the brilliant, intellectual, improving 
souls, characters that awe them, characters 
they may worship. And in each of these 
groups there are variations on the type. 

For many readers it will make no dif- 
ference. Given the setting they desire, 
or the thoughts (Continued on pase 10S) 





GENEVIEVE GERTRUDE 


‘Lories’ Cave 


FINDS THE 





As Good for Amateur -Match- 
Making as it Was for Professional Law-Breaking 


RADE s-A buzzed like 
an overturned bee- 
hive. Each desk, 
cleared of books and 
pencils, had blossomed forth with strange 
and lumpy paper bundles. Here and there 
was a bathing-suit strapped inside a none 
too immaculate towel. Cheek by jowl on 
Peter’s seat were a bottle of sweet pickles 
and a jar of mustard, and against the iron 
framework a broiler, battered and bent, 
leaned drunkenly, to be knocked down by 
each newcomer and immediately restored 
at an even more inebriated angle. 

Genevieve Gertrude, walking on the bias 
and using her shoe-box, full of hard-boiled 
eggs, as a battering ram, pushed open the 
door. Her bathing-suit was squeezed 
under her left arm, and a huge rubber 
ball fitted into the curve of her right elbow. 
A pair of water-wings dangled down her 
back, and both hands clutched the edge of 
a plate whereon reposed a chocolate layer 
cake of noble dimensions, but slightly 
under the influence of the warmest weather 
of the season. 

“Beans!” said Peter, replacing his 
broiler. “Lookit that cake! Getting gooey 
right this minute. I thought Miss Hewitt 
tole us special not to bring no cake to the 
picnic. Layer cake’s too squushy— Hey, 
Rick! D’ju get one pound or two pounds 
of frankfutters?” * 

“Two, a course! I can get away with 
seven or eight my own self. Let’s put all 
the frankfutters together on one desk 
Them greasy bundles is them. Then we 
can count how many— Here! Don’t you 
park that cake there, Genevieve Gertrude! 
I said hot dogs, didn’t I?” 

Genevieve Gertrude’s red head came up 
with a snap. Her gold-flecked, gray eves 
looked coldly upon Master Rick. Hm’m. 
That was the way boys a/ways was. What 
they said was the thing you gotta do all the 
time. They'd tried to boss the yard the 
whole year, and now here they was a-start- 
ing in to boss the picnic! 

“IT got a wooden ear for German,”’ she 
announced firmly. “‘That’s my desk, and 
all can hear is cake. The lame lady’s cook 
made it, and there’s six eggs in it! Here’s 
the water-wings, Anne. ’Lo,Irma! Did you 
bring bananas? What you got, Arabel?” 

Arabel Hoyt, who was fat and an Only 
Child, held up a small, daintily packed 
basket. “I got all my own supper. My 
mother won’t ‘ow me to eat no hot dogs. 


By Mariel 
Brady 


They get dirty on that ole broiler Peter 
brought, and anyways, thev’re made out’n 
dead horses. We read it in the paper. I 
can’t eat no tuna fish sandridges, neither. 
My mother said you don’t know whos: 
kitchen they come out of. She said there's 
people in this town, riding ‘round in their 
cars and all dressed up nice, but she 
wouldn’t dream of eating no victuals out’n 
their houses, no, not if she was a starving 
Cubian.” 





re. 





“Who said the Cubians was starving? 


Gastric ast Arabel. ‘They couldn’t starve 
—not with all the bananas, and pineapples, 
and oranges they got. Starving nothing!” 
That Arabel made a nawful face at Gas- § 
tric. d 
“Well, once before he was married, even 
the first time, my father fought down 
there, smarty, and they mostly was! Any- 
ways, I’m going to eat just my own things. 
Mv mother said [ got to.” 




















“You didn’t see the cunning Jit- 
tleteacher?”’ Genevieve Gertrude 
demanded breathlessly. ‘She 
ain’t got that look yet they all get. 
Would you like to talk to her?” 


Everybody began a-talking to once, for 
nobody liked that Mrs. Hoyt. She was al- 
Ways and forever getting up clubs to stop 
somepin, and she was a terrible snooper 
lady. 

Hardly nobody liked that Arabel neither, 
and Peter said, awful scowly: 

“Beans! What’s a little dirt? You got 
to eat vour peck, ain’t you, and I'l] take 
mine flavored with frankfutters.”’ 

Rick scowled, too, and he tried to pull 


the nice, white off’n Arabcl’s 
basket. 

““Mama’s little radium mine! Somebody 
get the peroxide, quick, and scrub off this 
seat so dolling can set down ’thout ketch- 
ing a nasty germ ” 

“Germ!” Anne Kincaid said with her 
face allred. “I'll let you know my mother’s 
kitchen is just as clean, and our minister 
eats hot dogs. So there! I s’pose you 
think you're the only nice girl in this school. 
Well, vou wait till Miss Hewitt comes, Ara- 
bel Hoyt! I'll tell her what you—”’ 

The broiler crashed again as the door 
opened, and Chetwynd Jones, resplendent 
in a white sailor suit, with long trousers, 
came in, followed by his mother 

Genevieve Gertrude looked hard at Mrs 


napkin 
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Williams 


Bayard Livingston Jones. 

Hm’m. Notwo times what you 

seen Mrs. Jones was her hair 

quite the same color, but she 
was all dressed up nice, and heft cheeks was 
some pink, and she smelled of vi'lets, so 
prob’bly she was a-going to a _ bridge 
party. 

“Dear, dear!’’ Mrs. Jones said, a-tin- 
kling her bracerlets. ‘“/sn’t this lovely? All 
the rest of the afternoon for a picnic. 
Imagine it! Now remember, dears, the 
buttered rolls are in ‘is box, and the paper 
napkins and plates and cups in this one. 
Where is Miss Hewitt? Telephoning about 
the bus? Well, I want to caution her to 
keep an eve constantly on Chetwynd. He 
is not to stay in the water more than fifteen 
minutes and he must mol overeat. Be sure 
he has a brisk rub-down after his shower 
bath, and puts on his sweater, for he takes 
cold so easily, and on no account is he to 
go near a fire if you have one.” 

“‘How’s the hot dogs going to get cooked 
less’n we have a fire?”’ Peter ast that Mrs. 
Jones. 

Mrs. Jones just rolled up her eyes. 
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“Well, you see, dear, I knew a darling little 
boy once who was burned to a crisp— Oh, 
Miss Hewitt, you’re an answer to prayer! 
Imagine it! I was just telling the children 
I knew you'd keep a motherly eye on Chet- 
wynd ail the time, for he is so impulsive. 
Now, he isn’t to stay in bathing more than 
fifteen minutes. Positively no longer! 
And some one may have to help him 
dress. 

“Don’t let him go out of your sight, will 
you, dear Miss Hewitt? Mr. Jones is so 
wrapped up in that child, and you know 
how a mother feels. Good-by! I’m sure 
you'll have a perfectly Jovely time. We'll 
drive down for Chetwynd and some of 
his little friends about seven. Good-by, 
dears. Good-by, Miss Hewitt.” 

Miss Hewitt leaned right spang against 
the blackboard, and her new blue dress got 
chalky, but she smiled nice as Mrs. Jones 
went a-past her. Then Peter began to act 


smarty. He teetered like he was a-falling, 
and shut his eyes, and he said to 
Gastric: 

“Open all the windows—quick! The air 


is used up in here. Nothing left but car- 
barn dioxid and vi'lets.” 

The hyg’ene books learns you about car- 
barn dioxid. It’s what’s left of the air after 
the oxygen is squeezed out, and plants can 
breathe it but you can’t, and if you keep 
your head under the blankets cold nights, 
some morning you'll be sorry, ‘cause 
you won’t be there when you wake up. 

But Miss Hewitt got mad. Getting 
ready for the picnic had made her aw- 
ful cranky. She shook her head at 
Peter. 

“That will do! No rude boys nor 
Smart Alecks are going to the beach, 
young man. Now, every one of you sit 
down! Mr. Tatlock will be along 
with the bus any minute, and he’s 
going to take a crowd of decent boys 
and girls, not a mob of hoodlums. 

And furthermore, I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that you are not, 
for any reason whatsoever, to go into 
the Tories’ Cave. I suppose if I live 
through this picnic, Ill be gray- 
haired and gibbering, but that’s one 
worry I don’t propose to have. Keep 
away from that cavel Understand?” 

“Yes, Miss Hewitt,” everybody 
said nice and polite, but Peter 
wrinkled up his nose. 

“Tt ain’t no fun anyway since they 
blowed up the first cave to keep the 


kids out,” he told the teacher. 
“Beans! I wisht we could of found 
that underground passage where 


them ole Tories drove all the cows 

and pigs and chickens they’d snitched 
down to the beach at night, and the 
British come over from Long Island and 
got them, don’t you, Miss Hewitt? But 
nobody ever as found it.” 

“Nobody ever will,’’ Miss Hewitt said, 
a-sighing and taking off her glasses. ‘““How 
many times must I tell you to use shorter 
sentences, Peter? That underground pas- 
sage story is just an old yarn— Were you 
going to say anything, Genevieve Ger- 
trude? No? Why, youreyes— Sit down, 
Irma! Standing on your desk won’t bring 
the bus any sooner. Sit. down, Chetwynd! 
Did you remember the lemon juice and the 
box of matches, Brother Latimer? Who 
was to bring the long-handled fork and 
the My Pilgrim Fathers! A chocolate 


The Tories’ Cave 


layer cake, and not even cut! After ail I[ 
said! Sit down, Peter! Fold hands, every 
one of you! I want to hear the clock—” 
But Grade s-A had heard the raucous old 
horn of the bus blown lustily under the 
windows, and with whoops and shouts they 
descended like a swarm of locusts upon bun- 
dies, bathing-suits, and broiler. The next 
moment the scandalized face of the electric 
timepiece gazed down blankly upon a de- 
serted room. On the floor lay a vagrant 
orange and a vivid, green bathing cap. 


¢ ENEVIEVE GERTRUDE, still 
J clutching the despised chocolate cake, 
stood near the rear steps of the bus and 
gazed at the solemn countenance of Tri- 
umphant Tatlock, the driver, as he talked 
with Miss Hewitt and Miss Claire Watson, 
the cute, little, new teacher in the kinder- 
garten, who had just seen the last strag- 
gler among her home-going infants safely 
across the Post Road. 

“Oh, come on!”’ Miss Hewitt said, with 
her arm around Miss Watson. “I may not 
survive, and you'll be able to identify the 
remains anyway. And there’s plenty of 
eats and a gorgeous moon. Come on!” 

That Triumphant Tatlock rubbed his 
hands, and he smiled awful silly at Miss 
Watson. Prob’bly he thought she’d make 
a good pome, ’cause he was always and for- 
ever a-writing them, only nobody would 
print none. He hadn’t no wife, and he 
lived all by hisself in a little house with a 


WILD HO NE i 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


I HAVE gathered honey through the years, 
Wild and free 
As any pilfering, gold-banded bee. 


] HAVE sipped the sweetness of the days 
Each bright hour 
Vields up its honey like a wayside flower, 


] HAVE hoarded all the sweetness here 
In my breast; 
The day comes when the wildest bee must rest. 


B ACK from the clover and the bluebell ways, 
Hived from cold, 


I shall have honey stored—when I am old. 


big flower garden, and when folkses wanted 
to go somewheres they went a-past to see 
was he a-watering it. If he was, it would 
rain tomorrow, for Triumphant never 
missed a-wetting it before a storm—never! 
Some ladies said for for-heaven’s-sake he 
must be over fifty, and they bet he put 
shoe-blacking on his mustache, and he wore 
a pink in his buttonhole, and two watch 
chains with goldy things a-dangling, and 
four rings, and di’mond studs, and red cuff- 
links. He was a constable, too, and had a 
silver star on his coat, so all the boys was 
a-setting real stilly in their seats in the bus 
and didn’t push even. 


‘“Well-ll,”” Miss Watson said, “I paid my 


board to the first of the month, so I'd be 
sure of a roof and meals, and I’ve exactly 
one dollar and thirty-seven cents left to 
live on until pay-day. A summer vacation 
abroad was perfectly grand, but—well, you 
know how it is! I just can’t treat the 
youngsters to soda or the roller coaster, 
and some one will have to lend me a 
sweater, coming home. I came off without 
a coat this morning.” 

Miss Hewitt laughed like anythin’, and 
she lifted the new teacher and put her in 
the bus like she was a doll. 

“You can have Chetwynd’s,”’ 
Miss Watson. “TI see he is hugging a nice, 
thick one. And we’re going to a private 
beach, where there'll be just ourselves. 
Rick’s house is at one end, and the Tories’ 
Cave is at the other. No chance there for 
mad extravagance with your one dollar 
and thirty-seven cents! All set, people? 
Now, mind about keeping your heads in- 
side, or take your things and walk home. 
Come aboard, Genevieve Gertrude, you 
and your three-decker cake. I wonder 
what you’d take to abandon it.” 

“But it’s got six whole eggs in it,” 
protested Genevieve Gertrude, licking 
melted chocolate from her thumb. “And I 
like choc’lit cake.” 

“T’m crazy about it, too,” Miss Watson 
told Miss Hewitt, giving Genevieve Ger- 
trude a little squeeze. ‘‘You and I, eh? 
Miss Hewitt may have all my hot dogs— 
whether Newfoundlands or Scotch terriers. 

I’ll swap ’em for her share of cake, if 
I have to eat it with a spoon.” 


she t Id 


HERE weretwo tables undersome 

spindly trees just back of the white 
sand, and when there was wind 
enough to discourage the midges, it 
was a pleasant place to eat one’s 
supper. A soft breeze was stirring 
the leaves as Genevieve Gertrude, the 
first to get into her bathing-suit, 
raced down the path from Rick’s 
house to help her teacher unpack. 

The runner stopped short as she 
neared the tables, and narrowed her 
eyes. Hm’m. There that Trium- 
phant Tatlock was yet, a-telling some 
of his pomes to Miss Watson and 
eating a lettuce sandridge! Miss 
Hewitt looked like she didn’t want 
him there, neither. She was a-putting 
pinky stones on the paper napkins 
under the plates, so as they wouldn’t 
blow away, and her mouth was 
kinda pulled down. 

“You understand we shan’t need 
the bus tonight?” she told that 
Triumphant. “So many parents are 
coming for the children, and they’ll 
pack their cars full. Have a deviled 

egg before you go, and how’s the output 
of poetry these days?” 

“Fair to middling,” Triumphant said, 
a-shining up his silver star with his hand- 
kerchuff. ““But editors— Pshaw! Well, I’m 
studying up on style now. Got a book on it. 
Seems they all hankerforit nowadays. Some 
fine day, though, they'll be coming to me. 
You can’t be a poet, Miss Watson, and not 
know it,no more thanasheep can be a go-it. 
That’s Gospel truth. Guess I’ll hangaround 
a spell. Fact is, a boat puts in hereabouts 
every night or so, and I’m betting it ain’t 
no fishing craft. No, ma’am! If you want 


any persuading done with them tarnation 
boys, I’ll be within hail.”’ 
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“If you’d just put a lot of 
water with the cider, it might 
go ‘round the class,” Chetwynd 
toldher. “It might,” Miss Wat- 
son said awful solumn. “And 
the converse might be true 


also—the class might go round” 









“Thanks. 
Hewitt said. 

She was all red in the face from picking 
up the paper cups she kep’ a-dropping, and 
she didn’t look at Miss Watson a-tall. 

_“Good-by, Mr. Tatlock. Now, Gene- 
vieve Gertrude, if you’re determined to 
help, put a banana, amd an orange, and an 
egg on cach plate. We won't have any 
hghts if we can help— Why, Chetwynd 
Jones! I thought you'd gone up to change 
long ago!” 

Chetwynd got red his own self. 
you said 


I guess we'll manage,’ Miss 


“You— 
we could bring cream soda or 
sass'prilla, but I couldn’t get none. My 
muth-uh said the rolls was enough, and 
you needn't think she was a going to fur- 
nish everythin’. But 1 brang a clean vine- 
gar jug of my father’s cider. He makes it; 
and when his friends come up from the city, 
they say It’s the cat's. Here it is.” 
_ Chetwynd had his sweater all wrapped 
round that bottle! 

Miss Hewitt took it and said, “Cider.” 


and then she pulled out the glass stopper 


and smelled inside. 
She 


Th over to Miss Watson, and sie smelled. 
len the both of them made big eyes, 





S »} 
smelled some more and passed the 


and Miss Watson rubbed some of the 
cider on the back of her hand and 
smelled that, and squizzled up her 
mouth. 

“A kick like a Georgia mule!” she 
said. “Twin mules! How does father 
make his nicecider, Chetwynd, honey?” 

‘“‘He—he gota great, big molasses barrel,”’ 
Chetwynd told her, ‘and he put in the 
cider, and about twenty pounds of raisins, 
and I don’t know what else. It’s very 
special cider, you see. It keeps all winter, 
and his friends sing loud when they have 
some, and I heard Arabel’s father say ne 
didn’t feel so much married. I was on th 
stairs, because muth-uh was out, and it was 
lonesome. If you'd just puta lot of water 
with the cider, it might go ’round the class.” 

“It might,” Miss Watson said, awful 
solumn and a-feeling of her chin. ‘‘And 
the converse might be true also—the class 
might go round.” 

“Sh-h! We'll take care of it, Chet- 
wynd,”’ Miss Hewitt said very fast. ‘‘Now 
you run and pop into your bathing-suit. It 
won't be so warm when the sun gets a 
little lower. Scoot, now!” 

So Chetwynd ran up the path, and Miss 
Watson done a little dance step and 
hummed a song bout O. B. Joyful, but 
you couldn’t hear all the words. The wind 
blew her wave every which way, and her 
eyes was a-shining. She looked just like a 
pixie—not pretty like Miss Smith, but so 
terrible cute you wanted to hug her hard 

“The family skeleton walks abroad,” she 


told Miss Hewitt, smelling her hand again. 
“Ahem! I wonder where we can closet 
him. If our friend, the poet, wanders back 
this way, he might 

“Genevieve Gertrude,’ Miss Hewitt 
said in an awful hurry, “your precious 
chocolate cake has a bad list to starboard. 
Don’t you know any cold place where you 
could put ic until supper time? And you 
might take the cide: along, That 
mu-. &* sept cocl, you know. If you’d 
bu.y ‘t to the very top in wet sand—”’ 

“IT know just the place!” Genevieve 
Gertrude tucked the jug snugly under her 
arm and picked up the cake. “It’s in—’ 

‘Don’t tell a soul!”’ Miss Watson stopped 
trying to open the pickles with her nail file 
and whispered in Genevieve Gertrude’s 
ear: “Especially Triumphant ‘Tatlock. 
And hurry! Here the children come!” 


too. 


HE Tories’ Cave, hidden by a screen of 

wild clematis and tall, lacy ferns, has 
fallen upon evil days. One crawls on hands 
and knees into the first grotto, and jagged 
rocks lie piled upon the sandy floor. Voted 
an unsafe playground by the unromanti 
town it was dynamited, and a 
“No Trespassing’”’ sign painted upon a 
neighboring boulder. 

Genevieve Gertrude approached cau 
tiously, her eves glued upon the slippery top 
layer of the chocolate cake. This she pushed 
carefully through the low entrance before 
she squeezed her thin, little body after it 

It made you Continued on page 191) 
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Slim, 
Colorful 

Is the 
© Winter 


Mode 


Helen Koues, 
Q) 1 rector 








HILE the heat of early September 

is still upon us, it is hard to think 

of winter fashions; but let a cold, 
damp day come along, and we not only 
want, but need, the first autumn clothes. 
The three real needs are a cloth dress o1 
coat, a new autumn hat, and in the country 
a wool sports dress or warm top-coat. So 
let me tell you, first, what we know the 
winter trend will be. 


LANVIN one ° . . 
Though still early, the winter mode is 
shaping itself. As early as the mid-season 
openings in Paris, the first winter clothes 
are shown. In fact, many a model is tried 
Extremely smart and with a new silhouette out then, and if it proves successful, the 
is Lanvin’s coat, above. Originally it wa thought behind it is used for the August 
made in natural tussore with a binding of opening. So it is possible now to forecast 
white silk tailor braid, and worn with a little accurately the smart trend for the winter. 
matching felt hat and with a scarf printed 
great circles of black. Black shoes and The New Millinery 
black gloves worn with it show a new idea of . . ° 
tak, Bomcker on Lshtenceleved ensembles In considering the winter wardrobe, 


it is well to know the new colors, the best 
materials to look for, the general silhouette, 
and first and above all, the ways of the 
new hats. 

Small hats are still universal. Felts 
with new twists (Continued on page 161) 











MAGDELEINE DES HAYES 


Plain black velvet is, and will be for the com- 
ing season, one of the smartest fabrics Jor 
daytime and evening wear. The Magéde- 
leine des Hayes frock, above, is made of it, 
so soft and supple it is almost transparen:, 
and trimmed with important collar and 
cuffs of gray velvet embroidered heavily with 
silver. Silver jewelry completes the effec 

































































‘A Lelong, ‘osemble 


True distinction is achieved in this Lucien Lelong ensemble from his carly autumn showing 
in Paris; the dress velvet crossed in white, the coat finely ribbed with seaming at the hip-line; 
hoth slim, and with the side closing, the dress with drapery, the coat with flat nutria fur 
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Weil’s flexible Russian pony 
and ermine coat, ¢, and 
Premel’s  gri th with 
black astrakhan at the right 


SRL Sa eee 


Tie 


The sports coat, photogs ph, 
is beige kid printed in brown 
j re hat 


ith brown seal; the > 
right, gray felt and satin 








JANE BLANCHARD 
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Travel coat, above, gray rab 
bit and gray cloth stitched; 
street coal, left, shaved lamb 
and matching beige squirrel 


Sumpluous evening coat, 
photograph, beige satin, gold 
thread and skunk; Agnés hat, 
left, pink velvet and black fe lt 
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“ PREMET 


Premet’s frock, 
above, is one of 
the most charmingly 
youthful frocks for 
autumn, of the pal- 
est pink georgette, 
with black taffeta 
borders like large 
oval panels set to- 
ward the front of 
the skirt, and a 
black rose applied 
on the simple bodice 







Two new evening 
frocks with fringe, 
the fringe like strings 
of beads: one above, 
Lelong’s, of while 
crépe de Chine and 
white fringe; the 
other, Drecoll’s, let, 
of taffeta draped bo 
an interesting bow 
at the side and held 
with a huge, square, 
diamond buckle 














A charming frock to 
wear under a coat for 
the aulumn is Jenny’s, 
bedow, with uneven hem- 
line and _ interesting 
bloused ¢ free t. The other 
frock, Drecoll’s, lower 
right, with plaited SeC- 
tions and a fluttering 
sash belt, is plain chif- 
fon in palest pink, 
slightly beige in cast 









































1n entirely new fashion 
is illustrated in the en 
emble at the left, 
Worth a suit effect 
with jacket and a dotted 
pink cre pe de Chine 
blouse stitched to the 
skirt matching the coat. 
Tallien’s hat, below, is 
a velvet and felt com- 
bination in a new 
version of the smart berét 
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Navy-Blue and Navy-Blue-and-White 

e jacket dress of plain and plaid 
34 to 42, goc. Order patterns for both 
Pattern Service, 119 W. goth St.,N.Y.C. 


Smart combination in this two-pt 
material. Pattern S-1, sizes 
dresse s from G 0d Housekec piny 


Hyacinth Crépe de Chine 
Pattern S-2, sizes 34 to 42, is goc. Soft violet blue is an attractive 


color for the one-picce sports dress, right. Incrépe de Chine or crepella, 
it may be worn with or without the knotted scarf of self-material 





S-2 


Patterns 
for 
Jndispensa- 
ble /ports 
Clotber 


ERE is a two-piece dress for wool ma- 
H terial, and a one-piece dress for 
crépe de Chine or crepella. The two- 
piece model, of course, can be made of one 
material in jersey, crepella, or tweed, but it 
is decidedly smart as illustrated, or with the 
coat-like blouse of a lighter color than the 
skirt. In fact, to have two tones of one color 
in the useful sort of clothes, which may be 
used for sports, for general utility, or worn 
to town, is a distinctly attractive new style 
for the autumn. Although tailored, this 
dress is not hard to make, especially in a 
light, firm material. Put the skirt on a 
bodice top, with a piece of the waist ma- 
terial applied to the front to form the vest. 
Keep the seams straight, follow directions 
carefully, and send the dress to a near-by 
tailor to be pressed. This is well worth 
doing, as it will prevent any possibility of a 
home-made look. 

The sports frock directly at left has a 
slightly more formal air, especially if it is 
made up in a lighter-weight material and ina 
softer color than the two-piece dress whica 
accompanies it. Part of its success lies in 
the fact that, being of thin fabric, it may be 
worn under a coat without proving uncom- 
fortably heavy or awkward. The three 
plaits in the front section of the skirt are 
stitched down to within eight inches of the 
bottom of the hem. This keeps them in 
place and gives a trig, well-groomed look 
which loose plaits sometimes lack, and the 
jauntily knotted scarf give. a youthful line 
to the neck that is very becoming. The 
slightly bloused bodice and narrow belt, 
which has rows of butions at each side, are 
new and smart this iall. They are almost 
the only definite changes in the autumn 
mode. The straight, tubular dress has dis- 
appeared. Belis of all colors and fabrics, 
as well as of self-material, are marking the 
change in the new silhouette. Sports 
clothes for this fall are unusually important. 
They are entirely appropriate for many 
occasions that have nothing to do with 
sports, but for which a soft, informal sports 
dress is eminently suitable. 
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Remodel- 





Clrocks 


By Caroline Gray 


dergarten age to college, are sensi- 

tive about their clothes and the 
way they are dressed. They want to be 
smart and individual without being different 
from their comrades, whose esteem they 
crave. They rejoice in the comfort and 
simplicity of the present mode, as well 
as in the fact that it is so generally be- 
coming. 

In remodeling the school or college girl’s 
outfit, the first thing to plan is a smart day- 
time ensemble suitable for the street or 
for traveling. A small hat and a cloth 
‘coat with a soft crépe satin frock worn be- 
‘neath it will reduce the problem of pack- 
ing for the week-end visit to a minimum. 
This costume is appropriate for any occasion 
that does not require sports clothes or 
evening dress; it can be worn to church or 
to the theater, as well as to an informal 
luncheon, bridge party, or tea. 

The cloth coat shown has new and ex- 
tremely smart lines. Using any straight- 
lined coat as a basis, it is surprisingly easy 
to copy. After the collar and lapels have 
been cut away, a band of fur is sewed around 
the neck and down the right side to the hem. 
On the left side the fur stops at the waist, 
since the lower part of the left side is cov- 
ered by the right lapping over, and the extra 
fur would make it too bulky. The band is 
sten inches wide when it is out flat, and five 
when it is doubled over as it must be for the 
collar. Any of the new flat furs would be 
appropriate—astrakhan, caracul, broadtail, 
or the sports furs, such as antelope or 
gazelle. 

The companion dress has the new diagonal 


G almost all girls, from the kin 








meckline running into a jabot. The jabot is 
particularly effective at the hem, for it 
Mroops a little and makes the irregular line 
Pow so smart. This dress could be made 
from any simple frock which was not cut out 
00 deeply at the neck and which had a little 
aterial to spare. A plaited front section, 
orinstance, would, when it was pressed out, 
> ample for the jabot or belt. The jabot 
angs more gracefully when it is lined with 
armonizing or contrasting chiffon. The 
slanting pin provides new finish for the neck 
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The Cloth Coat with a New Fur Collar 
The coat shown above is one of importance for the fall wardrobe. It 
has a formality appropriate for afternoon, and a simplicity of cut 
and design which makes it suitable for the street or for travel 


The Jabot and the Diagonal Neckline 
The soft dress on the right embodies several of the newest style features 
of the autumn mode. The irregular hemline, the graceful jabot, 
the diagonal neckline, and the bloused and belted waist have great chic 
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HOW TO ORDER 


low, ¢ 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Ser- skirt 
vice, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. C., will bal 
gladly buy for you any of the smart bands 
clothes pictured on these two pages. a 
All are new autumn styles from the Ber 
shops on Fifth Avenue in New York. faced 
Just send a complete description, _ 


giving size and color desired, together 
with check or money-order to cover 
the full amount. Please allow us a 
few days’ time to place order; if nec- 
essary to return or exchange any- 
thing, send to Good Housekeeping 








For the Street 








Sports Frocks, | 
One of Wool, 
the Other 
of Silk 


Informal 





and Formal 
‘Daytime ' 


| Dresses 


" 


Two smart frocks above: at top | Two excellent frocks, above, in | | 
a wool crépe, flat back, knife- and larger sizes, the coat frock of 
box-plaits in front, belt stitched | heavy quality crépe de Chine | 
in rows, crépe flower; 14 to 20, | tucked front and back with yoke } 
34 to 42; in the colors, sau- } effect; trimming in contrasting / 
terne red, navy, riviera blue, or shade over reversible collar form | | 
brown; $10.75; the other, two ing into plaits in front; button 


piece, crépe de Chine, plaits 
across front of skirt, pin tucking 
in blouse back and front, on 
sleeves too, self-covered buttons; 
rounded ne k; 14 lo 20; black, 
Sea gray, navy, cinnawood; $25 


belt, pockets; in navy, black 
cocoa, or Drecoll red; 34 to 44; | 
$29.50. The Canton crépe dress, | 
lop, % ith velvet sash (see caption | 
below) has charming wing drap- J 
eries on the sleeves at the back 


The coat at the right is one of 
those comfortable smart coats 
which every one should have, 
just right for motoring or other 
general wear. Soft, warm 
woolly tweed with wolf collar, en- 


Two-piece, beautifully-tailore 
frock, left, sketched in na 
‘poiret twill, but also comes 
pin-striped navy, cocoa, or greet 
cheviol; box-plaits im front, suk 
bodice; double collar, outer om 
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lead on ae 


lirely lined with crépe de Chine, : 7 Be ae linen; inverted tuck each side 
pocket on one side with double ; ae blouse, pockets below; 14 1 2 
flaps, cuffs pointed, high pointed , ele $25. Canton crépe frock, top 

Shoulder, semi-raglan; leather mes Fgeah page, has interesting pin tucking 
belt; brown and tan or in black hips ay front and back, velvet bo 
and white, the latter giving a gray imps 4 as 5 green, caramel, rust, nde 





ish tone; 14 to 20, 36 to 42; $35 J , black; 14 to 20, 36 to 40; $23 
64 
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of the newest autumn 
ro ! the semi-made sur plice 
dress of flat crépe, right, with 
wrap-over skirt fastened with 
enameled buckle, below x hich are 
tiny knife plaits; belt stitched 
ai at® back; separate ve ste: 
jucked, collar open or « losed; half 
lining across bac k; in navy, green, 
brown, or black with contrasting 
trimming; sizes, 34 to 44; $12.50 


The satin side is used for the 
one-piece, semi-made frock, be- 
low, of Moon-Glo satin crépe, the 
skirt box-plaited in front, a loose 
belt at back, the crépe side for 
bands inserted with fagoling; 
sestee of contrasting crépe de 
Chine; glass buttons, flared open, 
foced cuffs; navy, blac k, green, or 
brown, contrasting trimming; 
comes in sizes, 14 to 44; $13.95 














Satin } 
and Jersey 
in Autumn \\ | 


Shades | 
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A Page of 
Semi-Made Frocks 


The smart frocks on this page are all 
semi-made. They come cut out to your 
size, with all trimming, plaiting, cuffs, 
collars, facing, tucking, vestees, tabs, 
embroidery, scallops, and stitching fin- 
ished—all you have to do is sew up the 
seams and hem, easily done in a few 
hours’ time. Simple and easy-to-fol 
low instructions are also included, as 
well as all material for finishing, such 
as buttons, thread, buckles, silk bodice 

everything to make it easy for you. 
Why not have two or three of these 
lovely dresses for the price of one? 


Altractive, one-piece, jersey frock, left, 
is semi-made, with stitched vestee panel 
set around with pin tucking and con- 
trasting piping; belt all around, collar 
open or « losed, string tie, ¢ uffs finished 
with piping; in navy, brown, green, or 
red, buckle included; 14 to 42; $6. 25 


Smart, one-piece, crépella frock, right, 
is semi-made, with interesting front 
vestee, button trimmed, the skirt seamed 
together in interesting manner, flat 
back, the stitching in skirt in front 
only; calf skin belt included; in tan, 
green, navy; 16 to 18, 34 to 4o; $11.50 
























crépe is used for this beautiful 
semi-made dress, left, wrap over 
kirt, side plaits; slightly bloused, 
satin for belt and turned-up-on- 
the outside he m; l mg, revered 
satin collar faced with contrast- 
ing color and embroidered, also 
fa ed ¢ uffs; fan v butt ms; blac k, 
navy, green, or brown; contrast- 
ing trimming; 14 lo 42; $16.50 


; 
| The crépe sid if VW oon-Glo salin 
| 
| 
] 





The smart, two-piece, jersey 
frock, below, is semi-made, as 
are all the other dresses on this 
page, and it has double-breasted 
scalloped front over sleeveless, 
white silk blouse, turned-back 
cuffs with buttoned tabs, skirt 
with kick plaits each side of 
front, on silk bodice; comes in 
navy, wood-brown, tan, or French 
blue; 16 to 20, 34 to 44; $8.25 
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Smart Frocks 


for ‘Daytime 
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Little girls and bigger ones will be delighted with the 
pretty dresses and underwear above, and a little boy 
of two and a half to eight, pleased as can be with the 


Kaynee suit. Ihe Gordon bloomer leg suit is silk § 
or rayon, Mero-Win vest and bloomers rayon; first ; 
L’Aiglon dress percale, the second, all-wool challis 
ASK FOR THESE CLOTHES 
“PY THEIR trade-mark you shall 
The trousers of the little boy’s Kaynee suit, above, -2 know them”’ is an axiom that ap- i: 
are made of black and white shepherd’s plaid, the plies to clothes for the children as well 
blouse of English broadcloth, buttoned together under as for the grown-ups. All over the ri 
a gray leather belt. At the left is a row of chil- country, in your own shops, is sold m 
dren’s shoes; the first, baby’s Bass Wee-Moc laced, merchandise that is identified by its 8p 
pearl moccasins of elk, folded top, and soft sole individual trade-mark. This month ' 80 
: we have turned our attention to the | ta 
younger people—shoes, dresses, under- | th 
; wear, rubbers, suits, and other things t rit 
Kinder-Garlen is the trade-marked name of the for them—with the hope that all the | mi 
¢ ond pair of shoes, left, of smoked elk that is mothers who read these national trade- th 
ashable; Acrobat the name of the next, three eyelet marked fashion pages will be saved a én 
lies of calf in two colors for boys; Comfy the name of great deal of time and trouble they tor 


would otherwise have in finding the 
best in price and quality for their 
families of growing boys and _ girls 
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For boys and girls, both large and 


small, the colton stoc kings below, sold f 
under the trade-marked name, Ran- § 
dolph Cuties, are made in a wide J 
variety of color combinations and de E 
signs, in sizes seven to nine and a halt ; 
oa 


~—e ewe 








KLEINERT 
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Printed in fast colors, a 
flannel lap protector with 





ees laver of rubber in between 
VANTA r j 
Vanta is the trade-mark of the silk, wool, and cotton ” est 
teething band and the cotton and wool, or worsted stockings RANDOLPH CUTIES 
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yack TAM Tocs 
: Marked Clothes 


all YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 
iP ROM the infants’ shoes on the op- 
ell posite page to the misses’ ties at the ae a = A 
he | right on this page, all these trade- Endicott-Johnson is the trade-marked name of th <7 RRB 
old © marked clothes for the children are sturdy calf Oxfords at the right, at top, made for . re a 
its | splendid in style and quality, and are healthy, active girls, while at the right, second, are cee aT SIR 
th B sold under trade-marked names to re- Walk-over ties in misses’ sizes for high school girls. — 
the i tail shops all over the country. To buy These ties are called Walko ties and are of brown - 
ler- ; i calf and tan baby lamb calf inlays and tongue : 
them, just decide what you want, then J , —- 
ngs —with the trade-marked name in 
the mind—go into the shops and ask for 
de- them. If, for any reason, you can not For ordinary winter weather, the tan jersey and 
on find them in the shops of your own rubber arctics (right, below) are made for children 
the ; town, write to Good Housekeeping and sold under the trade-marked name Ball-Band 
4 National Fashions Department, 119 W. and may be washed with soap and water. The 
’ . 40th St., New York City, and we shall rubbers, bottom of page, have a litle toe-cap for extra 
ir tell you the name of the nearest town wear; “U.S.” Brand Footwear is their trade-mark 
and shop or store where they are sold 
a 
d f Reindeer suéde jacket and leggings for 
io children, trade-marked Zip-on, the 
; ; 
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Jacket with knitted cuffs and hip band, 
pockets and sip-on fastening, the leg 
gings with si p-on fastening at one side; 
im brown, blue, gray, green, or red 


Two charming dresses for the little girl who goes to 
school are the Jack Tar Togs, above; one a plaited 
blue serge skirt buttoned on to a gingham blouse, 
the other percale in two shades. The pajamas ar 
Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad, of flannelette, striped 
in rose, green, blue, or orange, called “Sorority” 


DUOFOLD 

































Wool for health and cotton 
for comfort are combined in 
this Duofold baby’s shirt 

















MCCALLUM 







ee In sizes to fit the infant of six months to the girl of 15, 
Z1P-ON the McCallum half hose of silk, above, have been designed 


Children’s 
Quilts 


Printed Pampilet 
No. 7902, 25¢, 
carries pailerns 
and culling direc- 
tions for making 
both quilts, as shown 
in detail. The small 
log house is thedesign 
for a pieced quilt. 
The circle quilt, 
“W heel of Fortune,” 
is of patchwork 





The quilted pillows, shown in detail above and on 
the extreme right, are most attractive to children. 
The rabbit on the sofa pillow and the elephant on 
the floor pillow are charming additions to the nur- 
sery. Hot-Iron Pattern No. 70-5801, 25¢, car- 
ries designs for the animals on these pillows, with 
complete directions for quilting and making them 
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and blue, sufficient 





For the 
Nursery 


Hot-Iron Pattern 
No. 79-4704, 25¢, 
has twelve animals 
such as are shown 
on the frieze in the 
nursery. They may 
be cut from paper 
or material and 
pasted on the wall, 
or done in patch- 
work designs on 
curtains or linens 


Hot-Iron Pattern No. 7900, 25¢, carries designs 
and directions for tufting child’s spread; double 
pattern, 45c. Of unbleached muslin, il is tufted 
in pink and white for a girl, and blue and white 
for a boy, with candlewick made for the purpose. 
4 skeins candlewicking, white and pink or white 


Spread, are $1.20 





























Complele directions for crocheting an attractive aa 











rag rug for the nursery or playroom will be sent 
for a two-cent stamp in self-addressed envelope 


. Printed Pamphlet No. 7901 carries working 
diagrams and full directions for the tapestry 
rug of rags on the right, as well as for the color- 
ful bath set above. The cross-stitch patterns 
are designed for two washcloths, two bath 
towels, and a bath mat. Each design is 
in one color of six-strand embroidery floss 


The tapestry rug on the right is made in 
wool, an old-fashioned sunbonnet girl stand- 
ing among quaint flowers. Printed Pamphlet 
No. 7901, 25¢, carries pattern and full direc- 
tions for the bath set, above, as well as the tapes- 
try rug. 34 yd. rug canvas, 95c; rug needle, 5c; 
23 skeins of wool in appropriate colors, $5.75 
68 
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Hot-Iron Pattern No. 79-3401, 25¢, has four- 
teen nursery designs, four of which are shown 
on the towels above. The designs are in the 
simplest stitch and are all done in one color, 
which makes them extremely easy to embrot- 
der. The outline figures are suitable for the 
decoration of many nursery furnishings 


To order any of the Hot-Iron Patterns, Printed 
Pamphlets, or the materials for making the 
tufted candlewick quilt or the tapestry TMB) 
listed on this page, send your order with the 
correct remittance as indicated in stamps, 
monev-order, or check, to Anne Orr, Good 
Housekeeping, 119 W. goth St., Y. C. 
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HE smartest hats for autumn are in- 

variably simple. They concentrate 

on beauty of line and texture, and 
detail of construction, rather than on ex- 
traneous ornamentation. 

The few trimmings are simple, and seem 
to be an inherent part of the hat, some of 
them—as illustrated on this page—com- 
bining the fabrics of which they are made 
ina novel way. Bows of satin or grosgrain 
ribbon are tied and fastened, rather than 
tailored, to form the trimming on plain 
felts as well as on fabric hats. Jeweled 
ornaments and pins, which in recent sea- 
sons have given interest to the crowr , will 
be much more in evidence this year. 

_ There is not a great deal of change in the 
silhouette of the winter hat from that of 
the spring. ‘The large hat, which was so 
picturesque with summer frocks, will be de- 
cidedly modified to wear with the less fes- 
tive ensemble for the cooler weather. The 
crown of this type of hat is inclined toward 
height, and some sort of drapery, novel 
dents, or creases. The brim is narrow and 
may be bound or unfinished; it generally 
follows the line of the hair in the back or is 
turned up. As for the small hat, it was 
heversmarter. Made of felt or some silk fab- 
ric, alone or combined, it may be brimless, 








Making the New 


Winter Hat 


OY Grace ‘Hen derso WS 


HOW TO ORDER 


The graceful hat in the center is a 
matron’s. The soft satin crown is 
adjustable. At the left is a smart 
felt cut-out over a satin band, be- 
coming to in-between ages. The 
hat on the right is extremely youth- 
ful, and is so easy to make that it 
needs no pattern. The patterns for 
the other two hats are 15c apiece. 
Order from Good Housekeeping Pat- 
tern Service, 119 W.40th St., N. Y.C. 





Front view of the young girl’s hat at right, 
and the back of the matron’s hat, above 





molded close to the head, or have a narrow 
adjustable brim turned to suit the face. 

Gray, the blue and beige tones, and, of 
course, black, are the fall colors. The 
composé idea, of using different tones of one 
color or complementary tones of different 
colors, is smart. A beige hat may have 
bands of beige, black, and red, with the red 
on top, or the colors of the ensemble may 
be used. 

Every wardrobe should contain at least 
two kinds of hats—one for general wear, 
the other for more formal occasions—and 
as the most important feature of the mode 
today is the harmony of the costume as a 
whole, each hat should be chosen to com- 
plete one or more ensembles. However, 
the fewer the hats, the harder it is to have 
a variety of harmonizing costumes, and it is 
a pleasure when the budget allows a less 
limited supply. 

Very practical are the two turbans on 
this page, for they may be tucked away 
with scant courtesy in the smallest space 
without endangering their beauty, and yet 
may be worn with confidence in their 
smartness. 

Both are the result of reclaiming the 
crowns of felt hats of a past season. For 
the basis of the (Continued on page 274) 
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T’S THE most remarkable thing to 
me,”’ Sally Robbins muttered to the 
bottom of the apple-wood chest, 
“the way things around this place 

disappear.” 

Bending still lower into the chest, she 
tumbled its contents once more and re- 
peated with increasing exasperation, “It 
is the most remarkable thing!” 

The chest as a chest was perfect, but 
poorly ventilated as living quarters; and 
when Sally finally came up for air, she was 
dizzy and perspiring. 

At the open window where the chintz 
curtain billowed obligingly before a fitful 
breeze, her sense of irritation, which had 
included the world in general, was suddenly 
centered on Ann Reynolds, whom she saw 
hurrying up the gravel driveway. For even 
as far away as the gate Ann’s carriage 
proclaimed her the bearer of startling in- 
formation—her very umbrella was bobbing 


with importance—and Sally was in no 
mood to be regaled with news. 
There was only one thing that she 


wanted to be told: where were the Sheets 
That Lafayette Slept On. 

She left the window, went to the door- 
way, and stood there, ready to ask Ann 
as soon .as she came near enough to hear. 

Ann passed the plump little house that 
seemed always to be peering alertly out 
from a group of apple trees. and hastened 
toward the doorway in the wing of the old 
barn where Sally waited. 

There was an inveigling sign on the barn 
gaily announcing that antiques were for 
sale inside. The notice was intended for 


Leslie L. Benson 









the countryside in general. 
But all interfering trees had 
been carefully trimmed so 
that the bright message might 
be especially plain to motorists 
on the busy road beyond the 
smother of honeysuckle vines, 
which long ago had obliterated the fence 
and now threatened even the whitewashed 
gate that guarded the gravel driveway. 

“Ann, where are the Sheets That 
Lafayette Slept On?” 

“Sally, who do you think will be in town 
tomorrow?” 

“T don’t know.’ 

“T don’t know.” 

The answers were simultaneous 
exasperating in their lack of interest. 

Sally turned back into the shop and com- 
plained to Ann as she had to herself and the 
apple-wood chest: 

“Tt is the most remarkable thing to me 
the way things around this place just dis- 


, 


and 


appear. Just vanish off the face of the 
earth.” 
“Oh, you'll find them, Sally,” Ann 


assured her from the doorway where she 
was closing the umbrella. ‘‘You’ve just 
stuck ’em away somewhere and forgotten.” 

“Stuck ‘em away?” Sally looked pity- 
ingly at Ann. “Forgotten? The Sheets 
That Lafayette Slept On?”’ 

“Uh, huh,” Ann replied. “Who do you 
think will be in town tomorrow?” And 
undaunted by Sally’s indifference she 
announced, “‘Drosky.”’ 

“Well, I wish him bad luck, no matter 
what he’s coming after,” Sally replied 
fervently. ‘The rat-eyed little sneak!” 

She slanted a significant glance toward 
a dim corner of the little room where a 
mahogany card-table, with one leaf resting 
against the wall, was crowded behind the 
apple-wood chest. 

Ann flushed. “You'll never get over that 


As he drove by, Sally smiled 
again and hopped on the gate. 
Drosky stopped his car and 
called out, ‘“Hey, doncher wanter 
tell my fortune? How much?” 


table, will you, Sally?’’ she asked resent- 
fully. ‘Even though I had just come into 
the business when I bought it. How wasI 
to know that Drosky would cheat me?” 

“Of course, you couldn’t know, Ann, 
Don’t be silly. I’m not blaming you. But 
I get furious all over again every time I 
think of how Drosky waited until he was 
certain of not finding me in the shop before 
he tried to put that awful old table off on 
you. And I’m going to get even with him 
if I have to wait till I’m eighty years old 
to do it.” 

From Ann there came a subdued sniff, 
mingling her grievance against Drosky and 
her satisfaction at Sally’s promise of 
vindication. 

“T wonder what on earth has become of 
those sheets,” Sally sighed. “I certainly 
did not put them in this chest, but when- 
ever I think of the sheets, I think of the 
chest. And I never look at it without feeling 
that I’m just about to remember what 
happened to the sheets. I declare it is the 
most re—” 

“There must be a lot of other stupid 
people in the world,” Ann interrupted 
disconsolately, “for Drosky has made 
enough money in that little hole-in-the- 
wall that he had out here in the country to 
open a shop in Richmond. And we're still 
here.”’ 

“And we'll always be here,” Sally told 
her firmly with a contemptuous glance at 
the clumsy table behind her, “if we have to 
sell fakes to move. I suppose I ought not 
to be in the antique business at all, for I 
not only can’t try to fool people, but I'd 
hate to have that table go out of the shop 
even as a fake.” 

“T never have seen anything so terrible 
the matter with it,” Ann said persuasively, 
“except maybe the top is a little heavy tor 
the pedestal. I suppose that lyre is a little 
inadequate to support those two heavy 
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© leaves, but Duncan Phyfe might have made 
one mistake—”’ 
| — “]’ve no doubt he made a heap of ’em,” 
» Sally agreed flatly, “but he didn’t make 
that table. We're stung with the table. 
Let it go at that. But don’t go blaming 
Duncan Phyfe with it.” 

Ann veered away from the subject and 
exploded the important news that had set 
the umbrella bobbing. 

“I met Pedersen on the way this morn- 
ing. He told me that Droskv is coming here 
> to buy Miss Kitty Vaden’s Hepplewhite 
bedroom furniture,” she said, plainly 
taking comfort in the authenticity of the 
tale she had brought. 

At least there was nothing wrong with 
f é the proportions of that. 
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y © From where she sat on the chest, Sally 
- looked quickly up at Ann, and in spite of 
e her recent indignation at the suggestion of 
§ Ff such a possibility, forgot the Sheets That 
it & Laiavette Slept On. 
e “That rich Mrs. Bailey over at the 
‘ Springs was right, you see, when she said 
d | she knew it could be bought,” Ann con- 
d tinued triumphantly, “even though Miss 
le Kitty wouldn’t let her inside the house 
Pp when she went there to try to buy it.” 
0 The furniture of the Vaden home, 
U Dungeness, was famous, and that Hepple- 
white bedroom could stand in serene com- 
id parison with the collection of any museum 
at f inthe country. Ever since she had opened 


(0 her shop Sally had been tantalized by 


. ) Varied descriptions of its inaccessible per- 
2 > fection, and neighboring dealers had long 
( 


} 280 replaced their efforts to buy it with the 
Pp FF me i that at Mrs. Vaden’s death it would 
all into less formidable hands. 


le B Bu Drosky, Sally believed, worked in a 
Y, @ Mysterious way. He was not leaving that 
or shop in Richmond simply for the pleasure 
le la day in the country. 


y And Mrs, Bailey, still lingering at Hot 
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the extremity of her willingness 
to pay, pay, pay for the Vaden 
furniture which she just knew, 
knew, knew could be bought. 

“What time does Drosky’s 
train get in?” Sally asked 
abruptly. 

“Eleven,” Ann replied with 
startling promptness. 

“Then we'll go to Dungeness ’ 
at nine.” 

“What do you think Miss Kitty will do 
to us?”’ Ann asked anxiously. 

“Insult us, probably,’ Sally answered 
cheerfully. “That's what she has done to 
almost every one in Virginia, isn't it?” 


Sally nodded. 
“Somet’ing sil- 
ver,”’ she said, 
according to 
the traditional 
gipsy formula 


“T suppose so,’ Ann agreed in a dwin- 
dling voice. 

Later she suggested after a long silence: 
“Sally, maybe your grandmother can tell 
you something about Miss Kitty Vaden. 
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Aren’t they just about the same age?”’ 

“She might,’’ Sally replied slowly, 
and as the possibilities of the sugges- 
tion expanded, she slid off the chest 
and added, “I believe I'll go to the 
house and ask her now.”’ 

In a discouragingly short time 
she was back exclaiming, “Well, I 
certainly wish I hadn’t said anything 
to her about it!”’ 

“What did she say?” Ann asked 
apprehensively. 

“Oh, she got in a perfect work and 
said that I mustn’t go to Dungeness 
at all,” Sally replied impatiently. 

“Why?” Ann wanted to know. 

“Because she and Miss Kitty had 
a fuss about a thousand years ago”’ 
the words grated with exasperation — 
“Grandma got into a frenzy at the 
idea of my going to her house. It’s 
part of being a Robbins not to darken 
the door of Dungeness,.it seems, and 
I just didn’t know about it. I wish 
I had gone without saying anything 
at all. Isn’t it the foolishest thing 
vou ever heard of in your life? And 
Grandma takes it so seriously that I 
had to promise not to go,” she 
finished bitterly. 

“What did Miss Kitty do to her?” 
Ann asked, looking sulkily disap- 
pointed. 

“Refused to speak to her one day 
when everybody was leaving church 
and saw it.” 

“Why?” 

“That’s the silliest part of it,” 
Sally replied. “Oncea gipsy fortune- 
teller told Miss Kitty to watch out 
for a blonde woman who would try 
to steal her lover. You know that 
old line that all fortune-tellers use 
Miss Kitty and Grandma were visit- 
ing at Dungeness then. It was before 
either of them was married. Well, 
Grandma was the only blonde girl 
that Miss Kitty knew, so the evidence 
pointed to her from the jump. Then 
Miss Kitty began doing a little de- 
tective work and saw Grandma walk 
ing in the garden late that afternoon 
with Mr. Dan Vaden. That was bad 
enough, but the next morning she 
tripped on Grandma’s shawl when 
they were going upstairs together 
after breakfast. 

“Grandma says she laughed. and 
said, ‘Bad luck, Kit; you fell up the 
steps, and now you won’t get mar 
ried this year.’ And Miss Kitty 
thought Grandma had tripped her on 
purpose. She was sure then that 
Grandma was the guilty party, and 
got furious.” 

“Surely your grandmother doesn’t 
expect you to give up the Vaden 
furniture on account of all that fool- 
ishness that happened so long ago, 


Sally? With Mrs. Bailey sitting here 


just waiting to buy it.” Ann was 
incredulous. 

“You don’t know Grandma,” Sally 
replied dismally. j 

“And even if Mrs. Bailey wasn’t 
here and didn’t want ’em,”’ Ann con 
tinued regretfully, “‘we’d be able to 
sell ‘em soon. Any New York dealer 
would give us a big price for those 
things—and then there’s Mr. Clarke 
Sally,” in a gush of enthusiasm 
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“Kind la-dee,” Sally wheedled, “let me tell yourr forrtoone?” “I think ! 


grimly across the lawn to the small cemetery. ‘‘No-o-o!” Sally was 


you sell. 


La-dee, do not sell it to dark purrsons. 


Do not sell it to mans. 
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know my fortune,” was the discouraging reply, and the old lady looked 
insistent. 


“La-dee, I gives you goood advice. You have somet’ing you t’ink 


Woo: = °° ; 
Somans weel coom.”’ Mrs. Vaden leaned forward, tautly attentive 


“maybe he might want Miss Kitty’s 
things, and maybe he’d pay more than 
Mrs. Bailey. You remember how 
much you charged him for the 
tallboy.” 

“Yes, and you’ve thought of him as 
a customer for everything that we’ve 
had since then,” Sally replied severely. 
“The things that Mr. Clarke is after, 
Ann, are so rare that we’ll probably 
never be able to find another thing for 
him. There’s nothing in the shop now 
that he’d have. Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” Ann mimicked. “Noth- 
ing? I’m not so sure about that.” 

“That’s just one of your notions.” 
And because Sally thought her reply 
sounded a little too positive, and be- 
cause she was afraid she was blushing, 
she changed the subject quickly, 
saving with a giggle: “Aren’t you 
glad that it has gone out of style for 
people to stop speaking to each other, 
Ann? It certainly would have been 
hard on you and me if we had lived 
then.” 

“Well, it’s mighty hard to have to 
lose that furniture now on account of 
something that was in style then,” 
Ann grieved. 

“Oh, we won’t lose it,” Sally 
assured her brightly. ‘“You’ll just 
have to go after it by yourself. That’s 
all.” 

“Me?” Ann bleated. “Me go to 
Dungeness all by myself? Oh, Sally, 
I can’t. I’m scared to death of Miss 
Kitty.” 

“What could she do to you?” Sally 
asked scornfully. ‘“‘One old lady can’t 
be so very dangerous.” 

“Oh, but I’d never be able to man- 
age Miss Kitty, and get the best of 
Drosky and all, without you.” Ann 
looked miserably at the top-heavy 
table in the corner. 

“Well, you've got to.” Sally was 
relentless. ‘‘There’s nothing to man- 
age. Drosky won’t be there. You'll 
go early and buy the furniture. 
When he gets there, it'll all be done. 
Perfectly simple and nothing to be 
carrying on about. I declare, Ann, 
you are as bad as Grandma.” 

Ann sniffed and retired to a lugu- 
brious silence whence she emerged 
late in the afternoon, dragging the 
limp symptoms of a headache alarm- 
ing in that it was different from any 
she had ever had before. 

Sally’s manner was skeptical and 
her sympathy abbreviated as she said 
she was quite sure Ann would be 
feeling well enough to make an early 
start for Dungeness the next morning. 

“*T’ll go with you as far as the gate,” 
she offered drily, ‘and wait for you.” 

Whereupon Ann’s eyes began to 
drip accommodatingly, and the um- 
brella which had bobbed so com- 
placently on the way to the shop that 
morning drew a wobbly line in the 
driveway behind her as she straggled 
homeward at dusk. 

“Chicken-hearted,” was  Sally’s 
tight-lipped, apprehensive comment 
to herself as she closed the shop and 
went to the house 

She was still thinking uneasily of 
Ann and tomorrow’s expedition as 
she and (Continued on page 133) 
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A meal put into the 
oven, with the time and 
temperature control 
set, can be forgotten 
until time to serve it 


N AUGUST we discussed on these pages 
I questions concerning the installation 

and operating costs of electric ranges. 
There is still to be considered the im- 
portant question of using your range to 
the best possible advantage in the prep- 
aration of meals, and we have, therefore, 
been planning our meals at the Institute 
with this in mind. Good Housekeeping 
Institute has always strongly recommended 
the planning of meals ahead, and we found 
that this is particularly helpful in using 
an electric range to advantage. 

The first thing to do after purchasing 
an electric range is to study carefully the 
manufacturer’s directions for operating it. 
It is not possible for us to tell you just 
exactly how to operate each make of 
electric range approved by the Institute. 
The manufacturer has worked out specific 
directions for using his own particular 
range, and we advise you to follow these. 
In testing electric ranges at the Institute, 
we carefully check up the manufacturer’s 
directions to find out if they can be de- 
pended upon. We wish to give you here, 
however, those methods of use that apply 
to all the ranges. 

If your electric range does not have a 
temperature control, it will be necessary 
for you to regulate the heat in your 
oven by turning the switches to “high,” 
“medium,” or “low” as desired. In this 
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An oven heat 
control simplifies 
cooking and in- 
sures accurate and 
uniform results. 
A meal prepared 
in the electric 
range with a heat- 
controlled oven 
requires no watch- 
ing if the correct 
time and temper- 
atures are used 


A meal consisting of a 
meat stew and caramel 
date custard 
simple and appetizing 


‘Katharine A.Fisher 


Director 


Depa riment of Cookery 


Planning the 
MEALS 


With Your Electric Range 





By 


Harriette Jones 


Of the Institute Staff 
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case, we strongly recommend that you use 
a portable oven thermometer to determine 
the temperature inside the oven, and use 
the Good Housekeeping Institute Time 
and Temperature Cooking Chart asa guide. 
If your electric range has a temperature 
control, and it has been 
properly adjusted, the tem- 
perature maintained will be 
sufficiently accurate so that 
you will not need a portable 
oven thermometer. 

Use your oven as much as 
possible. In doing so you 
will cut down the cost of 
operating your range, as the 
ovens of all electric ranges 
approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute are well 
insulated and so conserve the heat. You 
can also cook several dishes at one time, 
and you do not need to spend time watch- 
ing the cooking food. 

In planning your kitchen work, arrange 
to bake as many dishes as possible in the 
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oven at one time. In preparing any 
one meal in the oven, it is often pos- 
sible to include one or more dishes for 
the following meal, or even for the 
following day. 

When arranging foods in the oven, 
the lower rack should be placed so 
that there will be a free circulation of 
air under the utensils. If the upper 
rack is used, it should be placed so 
that it just clears the tops of the 
utensils below. Do not allow the 
utensils to touch each other or the 
sides of the oven, as this will inter- 
fere with the evenness of heat dis- 
tribution, and you may not get proper 
browning. 

Bake your vegetables in preference 
to cooking them on top of the stove. 
Use enough water to cover the bottom 
of the baking dish, and use a covered 


Anything can be cooked in a good 
electric range that can be cooked in 
any other kind of range. An unusual 
convenience can be had in operat- 
ing the electric range, because of 
the time and temperature control 
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Each manufacturer has worked out 
directions for using his range, so it 
is well to follow carefully these di- 
rections. Set your temperature con- 
trol before turning on the current 





of sausages 
apples are done. 

4. Sauté apples on top of stove and 
prepare coffee. 


top of 















stove after 





Luncheon 


1. Preheat oven to required tempera- 
ture or setting for cheese soufflé. 

2. At the same time, bake nut bread 
for Sunday night’s supper, and cake 
for Sunday dinner. 

3. Prepare salad. 


Dinner 


1. Dinner may be cooked in either of 


two ways. 


(a) Preheat oven to temperature 











that 


container so 
the steam will not 
interfere with the 
browning of other 
foods which may 
be cooking at the 


Saturday 





same time. Any 
covered saucepans 
with handles that 
do not burn can be 
used for baking, as 
well as casseroles. 


Sunday 


If more than one = 


food is to be cooked 
at a time on top of 
the stove, it is eco- 
nomical to use du- 
plicate or triplicate 
Saucepans. It is 
often possible to 
turn the current off 
for the last few min- 
utes the food is 
cooking. The cook- 
ing will continue for 
the remaining time 
onthe heat retained 


Tuesday 








| 
Bread-Crumb 


____ Breakfast 
Sliced Oranges 
Sausages 
Fried Apples 


\Whole Wheat Muffins 
| Coffee 


Cantaloupe 


Cakes 
Maple Sirup 
Coffee Milk 


Grapefruit 
Prepared Cereal 
Bacon Eggs 
Toast Coffee 


~ Baked Apples 


Cream 
Cooked Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Milk 


unusual recipe in the above menus, 


Milk | 


Griddle 


Menus 


Luncheon 


| Cheese Soufflé 
| Apple and Nut Salad 
Bread Butter 





|(Sunday Night Supper) 


|Nut Bread Sandwiches 


Dinner 
Buttered Turnips 


Spanish String-Beans 


Baked Brown Rice 


| Stuffed Celery Salad 
|Maple Bread Pudding 


Leg of Lamb 
Pan-baked Potatoes 
Scalloped Tomatoes 


Fresh Vegetable Salad|Apple & Carrot Salad 


Hot Chocolate Cookies 


Stuffed Green Peppers 
Cole-Slaw 
Muffins Cocoa 


Casserole of Vegetables! ~ 


Apricot Tapioca 
Pudding 
Bread and Butter 
Sandwiches 


Ice-Cream Cake 
Meat Pie 
Buttered Onions 
Tomato Salad 


| Fresh Sliced Peaches 


Cake 
Beef Stew 
Cabbage and Pine 
apple Salad 
Caramel Date Custard 


NOTE—U pon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope we will gladly send you any 
Address Good Housekeeping Institute, 


105 West 30th Street, New York City 














in the element. 
Always turn the 


current to ‘‘medium”’ or “‘low”’ just as soon 


as the food boils. 


Let us suppose that it is early Friday 


afternoon and you are planning your meals. 
! It will help greatly 
if you will outline on paper your order of 
work for preparing and cooking these 


for the coming week. 


meals, 


Here is the one we suggest for pre- 
paring and cooking the meals given above. 
Won’t you try it for your electric range? 


for muffins the night before. 
the refrigerator. 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 


Slice oranges and mix all dry ingredients 
Put both in !: 
Eggs and liquid are 
added to muffins just before baking. 


or setting indicated 
for bread pudding. 
Put turnips, string- 
beans, brown rice, 
and maple bread 
pudding inthe 
oven and bake the 
desired length of 
time. Or, 

(b) The above food 
can be _ prepared 
immediately after 
lunch, put into the 
oven, the tempera- 
ture control set at 
the required tem- 
perature or setting, 
and the time con- 
trol set to turn the 
current on and off 
at the desired time. 
This method will 
give you the after- 
noon off for your 
club, shopping, or 
afternoon calls. 

2. Prepare the 


salad after lunch 
and chill in the re- 
frigerator. 


3. After dinner 
prepare the canta- 
loupe for Sunday 
morning breakfast, 
and put in the re- 
frigerator. 


SUNDAY 

Breakfast 
Heat milk and pour over bread crumbs 
for griddle cakes. 
2. Prepare coffee. 


Allow to cool. 


2. In the morning preheat oven for muf- 3- Mix and cook griddle cakes. 


baking. 


fins to required temperature or setting. 
3. Cook sausages in oven while muffins are 
If necessary, complete browning tr. 


Dinner 
After breakfast (Continued on page 164) 
/> 
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Before the master of ceremonies place 


HEN the last red tomato of the 

season has been sliced and served, 

and the cucumbers are twisted and 
dry on the vines, we are apt to wonder— 
a little dismayed, perhaps—what we are 
going to do for salads during the next few 
months. 

From the sunny south and the hot- 
houses, too, come a host of good things for 
our use. But cost is an item, and more 
often than not we must content our- 
selves with a simple salad from the 


a deep, roomy salad bowl 


together with the salt, pepper, paprika, and 
other desired condiments, and the salad 
fork and spoon should be grouped on a 
tray and placed at the right. The leaves of 
the salad plant, which have been entirely 
separated from the root, and are clean, 
dry, and crispy cold, together with all 
other garnishes for salad, should be ar- 
ranged on a plate to the left of the salad 
maker. Have everything cold. As the 


Lr hen The 


MAN 


| Of the House 
Makes the 


SALAD 


The Institute 


Gives Suggestions 
For the Contents of the 


Salad Bowl 


HH. 1. William 


Photograph by 


and to save time at the table, we always 
measure out the desired quantity before- 
hand and then fill the cruet. Next add 
the vinegar (we often use lemon juice in- 
stead), allowing one tablespoonful for every 
three tablespoonfuls of oil used. Add the 
salt, pepper, paprika, and other condi- 
ments used, and beat well with the salad 
fork until thoroughly blended. Next 
break the salad greens into small pieces 

and drop into the dressing. Mix and 

toss them in the salad dressing until 





greens which may be in season. Yet 
this does not mean that our salad need 
be devoid of new dress. For not only 
the ingredients that make it, but the 
manner of mixing as well, can do much 
toward lending variety to its piquancy 
and dress. 

But don’t hide the secrets of your 
salad bowl within the four walls of the 
kitchen. Carry all the “‘fixin’s’’ to the 
table and there share the mysteries of 
its making with your family and 
guests as well. As you mix and toss, 
you will find father, son, daughter, and 
guests all eager to try their hand. 
Before long, the salad bowl and its 
contents will assume a new importance 
in your meals and provide much 
diversion for all. 

Salads made at the table have no 
rival. Whether plain, with herbs, with 
tart fruits, vegetables, or meats, these 
“table salads” not only save time in 
preparation just prior to the meal, but 
boast of a flavor and crispness which 





Attention, ‘Readers! 


These bulletins will help you in the 
busy days of late summer! 


Jellies, Jams, and Pickles . 25¢e 
Canning Methods Up-to-Date . 25¢ 
Vegetable Main Dishes...... 25c 
Everyday Vegetables. .... sos ae 
Salads & Salad Dressings ..... 25c 
Sandwiches & Hors d’Oeuvres . . 25c 
Desserts in Variety ........ 25c 
Deen Ge ENE ss 6 o's oe 8 6 ee 25c 
Recipes by Chart, Series 2... . 25c 
Recipes by Chart, Series 3... . 25c 


Time & Temperature Cooking Chart 25c 

Address; GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

BULLETIN SERVICE, 119 West 
goth Street, New York City 














every leaf is glossy with dressing, and 
then serve at once. 

Not always, however, will the mas- 
ter of ceremonies be content with “‘just 
plain salad.” So after adding the 
salad greens, we may find him tossing 
in a few slices of hard-cooked eggs, and 
green pepper rings, as well as green or 
ripe olives, stoned and chopped. Orit 
may be diced celery, a few peas and 
string-beans, and a little shredded 
cabbage or even a variety of diced 
fruits. If he wishes to make the salad 
course particularly nourishing, one or 
two tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, 
bits of Roquefort or any other cheese, 
are added just before he begins to 
“mix and toss.” And when the salad 
bowl is to provide the main piéce de 
résistance of the meal, finely diced 
lamb, chicken, veal, ham, fish, bacon, 
and cheese are only a few of the sub- 
stantials that find their way into the 
salad bowl. 

Of course, if needs be, this salad can 








can not be surpassed. Before the 
master of ceremonies place a deep, 
roomy salad bowl—it must be large enough 
to hold an ample serving for all. In one 


home we know, the gay kitchen mixing 
bowl] has been called into service and en- 
jos great popularity with both family and 
guests 


The oil and vinegar in cruets, 


salad making begins, lightly rub the inside 
of the bowl with a bit of garlic. This added 
flavor is delicious and not strong enough to 
be objectionable. Then pour the oil into 
the bowl. Here at the Institute we allow 
one tablespoonful of oil for each serving, 


be made in the kitchen or on the ser- 

vice wagon before the living-room fire 
for a cozy Sunday night supper. But 
whatever the choice when the salad is com- 
pleted, no one flavor will predominate— 
there will be a delicate blending of all The 
salad will have come into its own as an Im- 
portant part of your daily meal planning. 
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A roast of beef may ap- 
pear sufficiently cooked 
and still be underdone 
when cut. This chance is 
eliminated by using cor- 
rect time and temperature 





Roast Beef Medium! 


Also Rare, and Well-Done 


The Institute Revises Its Cooking 


OOD Housekeeping Institute is 
constantly developing better 
methods of cookery, made pos- 

sible to a great extent by the continual 
improvements being made in equip- 
ment. Recently we have made a revi- 
sion in the roasting temperatures of all 
meats, lowering the temperatures con- 
siderably. After much experimentation, 
we have found that lower temperatures 
give more uniform results. The roasts 
have an even pinkness, extending al- 
most to the edge of the slice, while the 
higher temperatures tend to give a gray 
ring on the edge with a center rather too 
rare. With the lower temperature, the 
outside is well browned, glossy, and has 
a plump, juicy appearance. 

We now start all roasts of beef at 500° 
F. for fifteen minutes and lower the tem- 
perature to 350° F. for the remaining 
time. The degree of rareness is deter- 
mined by the length of time 
per pound, as you will note on 
our chart. 

The best cuts for roasting 
are the porterhouse and prime 
ribcuts. If the bones are left 
in a rib roast, it is called a 
“standing rib roast.” If the 
bones are removed and the 
meat is rolled in shape, the 
‘oast is called a “rolled rib 
roast.” A rolled roast is easier 
to carve, but the bones flavor 
the meat if left in. In the 
rolled roasts, however, the 
meat is in a more compact 
form, and consequently there 


is a difference in the number of minutes re 
quired per pound for roasting. A middle 
cut of the sirloin is often used for roasting; 
it is less expensive, and a good size for a 
The back of the rump makes 
a large inexpensive roast, likewise the 


small family 


Temperatu res For -Meat 


By Esther W. Payne 


OF the De partment of ¢ wokery 








TEMPERATURES FOR 
ROASTING BEEF 


Start cooking all reasts of bee) a 500° F. for 15 
minutes, then lower to 350° F. for the 
remaining time 

TYPE OF ROAST TOTAL TIME 


Rolled Roast 
Rare 20 minutes to the pound 
Medium 25 minutes to the pound 
Well Done 30 minutes to the pound 


Standing Rib Roast 
Rare minutes to the pound 
Medium 20 minutes to the pound 
Well Done 25 minutes to the pound 


w 


Send for our revised Good Housekeepin 
Institute Time and Temperature Cooking 
Chart, price 25c. Address: Good House- 


keeping Bulletin Service,119 Wes 40th Street, 
New York City 
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The roast sprinkled lightly with flour 
and seasonings, shown above, in the 
open roaster, is ready for the oven 








Two types of roasts 
of beef are shown 
above: the standing 
ee) rib roast, and the 
rolled rib roast in 
which the meat is 
much more compact 


chuck rib may be used. A filet of beef 
or the tenderloin is one of the tenderest 
cuts fora roast. For best results a roast 
should weigh at least three and one-half 
or four pounds, although a two-rib 
roast or even a one-rib roast can be 
cooked if the temperature and roasting 
time period are carefully 
watched. 

To prepare the roast, wipe 
it with a damp cloth. A roast 
should never be put into wa- 
ter, as some of the juices may 
be drawn out by the cold wa- 
ter. Weigh the roast and 
compute the time for roast- 
ing. Place in an uncovered 
roaster on a trivet or rack and 
sprinkle the entire surface 
lightly with flour, salt, and 
pepper. The flour browns 
with the fat on the meat and 
insures a rich gravy of good 
color. Place the roast in the 


oven, which previously has been heated to 
500° F 
should be added to a roast before or dur- 
ing the roasting process. The meat itself 
furnishes plenty of moisture. The intense 
heat used at the 


It is important that no water 


(Continued on page 131) 
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By 
Dorothy B. 
Marsh 


Of the Department 
of Cookery 





When the main 
part of the meal 
is substantial and 
high in fuel value, 
there is no better 
dessert course 
than raw fruits, 
crackers, and cheese 


[nex pensive Desserts Hor 
INEXPENSIVE MEALS 


‘VT NEXPENSIVE 
Main Dishes for 
Inexpensive 

Meals,” in the Institute 
pages of the June Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, received 
such an overwhelming 
response from our read- 
ers that we want to go 
still further with this 
daily problem of meal 
planning and _ consider 
what we can afford for 
desserts. 

Simple wholesome 
meals day by day go a 
long way toward insur- 
ing good health. And 
in choosing desserts 
which will not only be 
economical, but give suf- 
ficient nourishment as 
well, we can not go far 
wrong if the sum of our 
meals each day includes 
a few essentials. There 
is milk—we should all 
drink it in one form or 
another, and a pint per 
person is none too much 
each day. Then there 
are fruits—eat them gen- 
erously, at least one 
variety each day. As for 
eggs, when the budget 
allows, try to include one 
for each person if pos- 
sible. Needless to say, 
we should provide meat 
or a meat substitute 
ence a day, and as for 
vegetables—two gener- 
ous servings of the less 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE’S CHART 


bread Gems 
Crisp 
Dowdy 
Apricot 
Crusty Pud- 
ding 
‘ream 
Bananas 
Baked 
Baked with 


Baked = with 


Raisin Sauce 


ad witl 


lop Milk 


Pudding 
Chocolate 
Steamed 
Pudding 
Flake Pud 
ding 
Pudding 
Coconut 
Pudding 
Corn - starch 
Pudding 
Caramel 
Choc ylate 
Fruit 
Prune 
Vanilla 


Cottage 
Pistition 


Custard 
Baked 


Upon receipt of 


Apple 
Caramel 
Coconut 
Coffee 
Date 


Gingerbread 
Plain 
Rice 
Dumplings, 
Fruit 
Floating 
Island 
Coconut 


Salad 
Fruit Whips 
Cooked 
Uncooked 
Ices 
Ice-Creams 
Indian 
Pudding 
Apple 
Jam Fritters 
Jelly (Gelatin) 
Cranberry 
Lemon 
Orange 
Snow Pud- 
ding 
Ss panis h 
Cream 
Junket 
Caramel 
Chocolate 
Raisin 
Vanilla 
Lemon 
Cream 
Snow 
Molasses 
Crisp 
Steamed 
Pudding 


OF INEXPENSIVE DESSERTS 


Peaches 
and Apple 
Melange 
Baked Dried 
Jellied Dried 
Pandowdy 
Polly 
Roll 
Snowballs 
Pies 
Deep Fruit 
Custard 
Pineapple 
Delight 
Pudding 
Rounds 
Porcupine 
ears 
Rice Pudding 
Saked Cara- 
mel 
Baked Choc- 
olate 
Baked Date 
Brown 
I very day 
Lemon 
Likable 
Poor Man's 
Prune 
Steamed with 
Raisins 
Sea Moss 
Blanc Mange 
Sherbet 
Tapioca 
Baked Appl 
Baked Cus- 
tard 
Butterscotch 
Cream 
Caramel 
Cream 
Coffee Cream 
Date Cream 
Peach Cream 
Plain Cream 
Pineapple 
Raisin 


ten cents we will send you our prepared collection of 


recipes representing some of the unusual dishes in the above list. Address 


Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 119 West 


40th Street, N. Y. City 





























starchy ones, such as 
carrots, lettuce, spin- 
ach, string-beans, cab- 
bage, and the like, in ad- 
dition to potatoes, which 
we generally serve every 
day, are of importance 
in well-balanced meals. 
With bread, both white 
and whole wheat, but- 
ter, cereals, and sugar in 
some form to round out 
the day’s meals, the 
food needs of our family 
are well taken care of. 
However, if we wish to 
lose weight or stay thin, 
we must keep to lean 
meats, the less starchy 
vegetables, and fruits. 
If we wish to gain 
weight, our meals must 
contain a generous sup- 
ply of the foods of high 
calorie value, such as 
butter, breads and ce- 
reals, and starchy vege- 
tables, such as lima 
beans, potatoes, rice, 
and macaroni. 

As we scan the above 
list of foods, so essen- 
tial in the daily diet, it 
is interesting to note 
that milk, to say noth- 
ing of fruits and cereals, is 
not only economical, but 
is as readily used in the 
dessert course as in any 
other part of the meal. 
The same may be said 
of eggs, in the abun- 
dance of their season. 
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With this in mind INEXPENSIVE DINNERS your daily meals 
fith this 1 ’ ° = : : : . me. . 
we should have Main Dish Vegetable Salad ___ Dessert. a as substantial, 
: ifficulty i oe ‘ Lettuce Salad sre, economical des- 
little difiic ulty = Casserole of Beef > eee ard Fruit ¢ orn-starch po 
planning inexpen- Macaroni & Tomatoes Dressing Pudding ey 
sive yet nourish- : Z ressing It frequently 
ing desserts. Salt Codfish Jellied Tomato & Butch Apnte Cake happens that the 
If the first Chowder Cabbage Salad — 5 main courses at 
courses of dinner =— Sauce dinner are hearty, 
re to include Casserole of Brown —_ Scalloped Canned Baked Caramel and include such 
foods of rather Rice, Onion & String - Beans & Custard dishes as cream 
low fuel value, as Cheese Tomatoes soup, meat, pota- 
ow « » o& conn n - ., ee 1 . ’ al, « 
clear tomato soup, ~— Split Peas with Scalloped Onions — Cold Raisin Junket toes, a green vege- 
: ¥ a oO Aen Sl Pa table, and salad. 
baked lean fish, _. Se To — ble, ¢ Sz 
otatoes, and Stuffed Green Corn Pudding Beet Salad Cottage I udding With such a meal 
Pi h, there is Peppers [Lemon Sauce a substantial des- 
spinach, € l ; ee —— a substantié s 
more economl- Broiled Beef reamed Potatoes Celery Apricot Pandowdy sert is not needed, 
pe f round Liver Stewed Tomatoes and fruit—either 
cal way of round- — — ne eo é 
: out such a Baked Stuffed Round Casserole of Grapefruit and Cheese raw or in the 
2 al than by Steak Vegetables | Salad form of a whip— 
me ‘ — cs a 
. Shredded Lettuce lati - 
sast Dé te aes | d ; zelatin dessert, 
using at ee Scalloped Eggplant | Baked Potatoes and Green Pep-|Date Bread Pudding Se - the 
of the “ ak with Salmon | per Salad a oe" ee 
; milk i : _| ; > 
lowance 0 3 ee Lima Beans and Be- |Vegetable Salad of Baked Bananas and make the meal 
andeggsina ‘ son en ri hn ae | Celery, Beets &| Apples with Top } tt a ae i 
tasty bread pad- con en Casserole | | Cabbene | Milk “ er ba mypoine 
16 fiaess é Pa EE [_—$——$$—_____| : nut Open a mos 
ding, spread wit Cen Chander |Egg & Cauliflower |Prune Corn-starch ‘eli ef “Focloane 
ly and topped | Salad | Pudding Cake delightfu ~~ or 
with a meringue. = ; ; Serving a 100d so 
Fortunately, Bread, both white and whole wheat, and butter, as well as milk to drink, essential in the 
economical milk should supplement the dinner menus above, according to individual needs daily diet. For- 
desserts, such as tunately, fruits 














bread puddings, 
baked Indian pud- 
ding, baked rice puddings, and the 
like, though requiring rather long, 
slow cooking in the oven, can be baked 
along with inexpensive casserole main 
dishes of all kinds, thus reducing their 
cooking costs considerably. See “In- 
expensive Main Dishes,” referred to 
above. 

Obviously if our food budget must be 
at a minimum, we can not frequently 
indulge in desserts 
which require such ex- 
pensive ingredients as 
huts, cream, and so on. 
In this light, it is re- 
grettable, indeed, that 
simple milk desserts, 
which are far better for 
the growing youth and 
adults than too much 
pie and cake, should 
be in such ill repute. 
We believe this dislike 
can easily be traced to 
the poorly-flavored, 
undercooked, stiff and 
lumpy desserts of the 
kind so often served. 
What can tempt more 
than a cool, quivering 
mold of corn-starch 
pudding variously fla- 
vored with fruit juices, 
fresh or canned, cara 
melorchocolate? But 
don’t spoil its velvety 
smoothness by making 
I too stiff with corn- 
starch. Bread pudding, too, is a royal 
dish, but why ruin its tender, custard-like 
consistency by adding such quantities of 
bread crumbs that it becomes a soggy, un- 
mviting mass? If you consult the Insti- 
tute Chart of Inexpensive Desserts on the 
°pposite page, you will find that such des- 
“rts as light, fluffy, steamed puddings, 
junket, corn-starch, tapioca, and cereal 
puddings are all included We urge you 
to restore them to their rightful place in 


Baked Indian Pudding, though 
humble in its ingredients, is 
delightful when ready to serve 











we and Silver, Courtesy of Ovington Bros., N. } 


Fruit Corn-starch Pudding, with 
fluffy egg-whites carefully folded in, 
is a tempting, inexpensive dessert 


We are receiving many requests for ways 
of serving liver, which is now being wide- 
ly recommended by physicians for cer- 
tain conditions. Upon request, we will 
gladly send you a sheet of such recipes. 
Address: Good Housekeeping Institute, 
105 West 30th Street, New York City 


are palatable to 
most every one, 
and in fresh, dried, or canned form are 
available at relatively low cost the 
year round. Of the fresh fruits, 
oranges, grapefruit, pineapple, apples 
and bananas with their supply of vita- 
mins deserve particular attention in 
daily meal planning. In fact, as long 
as oranges are in season, it is well, if 
your budget allows, to serve at least 
one-half an orange daily to each mem- 
ber of your family. 
Juicy, crunchy apples, 
or apple salads served 
with or without cream 
cheese and crackers, 
make a refreshing and 
economical dessert. 
And when a hot dessert 
is needed, there are 
many simple apple pud- 
dings and one-crust pies 
to select from. Oranges 
may appear in innu- 
merable ways in fruit 
salads, gelatin dishes, 
custards, and the like. 
As for bananas, they 
are best when the skins 
are quite brown and 
the fruit is mellow. 
One of the simplest 
ways of serving them is 
baked in or out of the 
skin, with orange or 
lemon juice. The ad- 
dition of lemon juice, 
besides being healthful, 
makes a pleasant 
change of flavor in such a desert. 
Especially when meal costs must be 
reduced to a minimum, dried fruits come 
into play as a means to economical, nour- 
ishing desserts for children and adults 
alike. Modern methods of drying have 
made these a flavorsome product. Dates, 
raisins, prunes, peaches, apricots, apples, 
and figs, as the better known of these, are 
not only inexpensive, but obtainable all 
the year round. (Continued on page 248) 





Illustrated 
By 
Marshall Frantz 
PART SIX 


ILVIA, going slowly home on foot, 
felt so hurt and miserable and 


wronged that she wanted to die; 


abandoned and_ ill-treated even. 

The hurt of missing Richard made it worse. 

He wasn’t fair. He wasn’t 

loved his profession better than he did her, 

his success better than his wife, for all that 
v¢ had said in that kind. superior wa\ 

And she? Oh, ves—jrom his viewpoint 


very likely she had seemed to love her 


kind He 





Silvia felt chilly and heartsick, watching Caroline and Duncan being 
But she knew Andrew. He was biding his time, and if she came back 


Tie Thread 


The Story Of AA Girl’s Struggl 


work better than she did him Only he 
ought to have seen that she didn’t. She 
didn’t She ought to have held out. 
She ought never to have given in and mar 
ried him. It wouldn’t have hurt half so 
much then as it did now Now there was 


so much love, so much kindness. so many 


memories of love and fun and worry an 
happiness to hold them tight. And wome 


always were more dependent on_ being 


loved than men. Richard would forge 
her in a week, off there. 
care how she felt, how dreadfully he ha 
treated her, going off this way. 





He would neve! 
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in love with each other. And Andrew hovered near, saying little. 
to her mother’s house for good, the end would be Andrew again 
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To Be Both Wife And Worker 


She saw nothing of the road she walked, 
the trees on each side of her, or the houses 
beyond her. Her inward eyes were staring 
forward to the only comfort she could think 
ot. Her own room to lock tight, to cry in 
till she was weak and relaxed with crying. 

But even that was denied her. As her 


feverish eyes dimly identified her own 
street, they also saw, looming up unmis- 
takably taller than any one else could be. 
Duncan Annesley, unchanging as the iron 
porch ornament beside him, standing on 
her steps, waiting for her to come back and 
give him his lesson. 


By Margaret 
W iddemer 


Oh, yes, of course. It was his day. And 
in the concentration on Richard’s going 
she had entirely forgotten to tell him to 
stay away. And now she couldn’t for very 
pride’s sake. 

They dragged through the hour some- 
how. When they had finished, she be- 
thought her of something. 

“T can’t have vou coming to the house 
anv more for this tutoring, Duncan,” she 
told him. ‘“‘Now that Richard has gone, it 
wouldn’t be conventional. You know what 
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sort of town this is. I shall have to come 
to Mrs. Duryea’s, or—perhaps you would 
like to stop? Which would you rather?” 

She hoped he would stop. She never 
wanted to see his face again. 

“I like it better here,” Duncan said 
mournfully. “Aunt Alicecan’t bounce in and 
interrupt us. But, of course, just as you say.” 

“You're sure you don’t want to stop the 
lessons? There isn’t a doubt that you'll 
pass. You have worked hard. Keep on as 
vou have been doing, and you'll come 
through with colors flying.” 

He laid his arms on the table top and 
looked at her intently. That occasional 
trick of his of staring like a child was the 
one she felt she could endure least today. 

“There isn’t any reason why I should 
pass, you know,” he said. “I’m as rich as 
all get out, and why should I have a pro- 


fession? There isn’t anything I really 
want to do, vou know. I like living in the 
country as much as anything, but it’s 


lonesome. Somehow I don’t know how to 
want to do anvthing. You always seem 
to. How old are you, Silvia, anyway?” 

“A year older than vou are,” she an 
swered him promptly. His non-se- 
quiturs had ceased to surprise her. 

“That isn’t much,’ he meditated 
aloud, continuing to stare at her. 
“You'll never look half as old as you 
really Aunt Alice says You 
could me about wanting to do 
things You'd have all the monev 
vou wanted, you know. I am awfully 
rich. With that and our family connec 
tions, vou could have all the social stuff 
you wanted.” 

“Duncan, what on earth are 
talking about? Are vou crazy?” 

“No, I'm not. I—I’m proposing to 


are, 
show 


you 


vou, can’t vou tell?” 
She should have been insulted But 
it was too ridiculous for that. She an- 


swered him, as she had so often, with 
the patience one gives a child 
“Duncan, men never propose to 
married women. Don't be silly. It 
isn't a joke in good taste.” 
“It isn'ta jokeatall. Lots of women 
divorce their husbands and marry other 


men. If you divorce Branch and marry 
m< 

“Duncan, if vou really are in earnest, 
vou must apologize to me or go straight 
home.” 


She was still unconsciously treating 
him asa child. And indeed he regarded 


her with something of a child’s hurt 
seriousness 

“Why, I thought 

“What did vou think? What made 
you dare to think? 

**] —I —thevy said 

“Who?” 

“People—girls—ragged me about it 
And Aunt Alice kept saying 

“What?” (That woman! 

“Oh, nothing, just little things 
About your liking me, and—and every 
thing.’ 


She blazed into anger. “Duncan 
aunt has behaved atrociously to us both 
She knows perfectly weil that I care for no 
one beside my husband. Everything she 
has said and done to vou has been to try to 
make you forget a girl she considered be 
neath you socially and in every other way. 
At least, that is the only explanation I can 
She told me she was trving to 


your 


give you. 


The Thread of Gold 


make you forget a girl you met in New 
York. I suppose she thought throwing 
you at me would doit. She hasn’t stopped 
to think of the consequences to either of us.” 

“She never does.” 

He spoke mechanically, staring at her. 
His dull skin had grown very pale. “I’ve 
been a fool. That’s nothing new, you'd 
say. But to let her put it over, when I’ve 
known her and her ways ever since she got 


me. . but people like that do some- 
thing dreadful to you, Silvia. I—I do 
apologize. You’ve—sort of shocked me 


awake. But you don’t know what it is to 
be under any one like that. They chain 
you tighter than reasonable people. You’re 
sort of hypnotized and sort of tamed. I—I 
think I was thinking you would—be a way 
of getting my chains off, a kind, bright sort 
of person. And—you seemed to care for 
getting ahead more than anything else. . . 
and I thought I could buy you with that. 
It—it’s all pretty awful now—now vou’ve 
pulled me out of the nightmare. I—she 


THE 
REAPER WHO 
FORGOT 


By Sonia 


Ruthéle Novik 


DrvInc stalks of old ripe wheat 
In a half-mown field 

Bow before the shortened days 
Sa lly, as thre \ vield. 

LEANING toward the nearest stalk, 
Woh spering, they say: 


“He has cut the other wheat 


Hi u ill come today! 
WHERE is he who planted us 
In the vellow dew? 
We were willing seed for him 
Sce how tall we grew! 


s 
p 
| OXES tread them down, and cranes 


Winging toward the south 
Pause to snatch the se attered Crain 
From the Earth's brown mouth. 
SIGHING, every aging stalk 
Bends its doleful head 
But he'll never harvest them, 
For the reaper’s dead! 
made it clear and so did the girl I 
wanted—so did evervthing—that I couldn’t 
have se But I thought I could have vou 
I thought it would be a fair enough trade.” 
‘A fair enough trade,”’ Silvia said in 
os ° | 
anger when vou love another girl and I 
love mv husband!’ 


“Vou do love him?” Duncan asked. 
“Vou fool, of course!” 
Duncan. for the first time in her knowl 


edge of him, turned into a seli-forgetting, 


forceful human being. He rose from the 
little table, upsetting his chair with a 
clatter and striding to and fro, towering 
over her. 

“Then it’s you who are the fool! Good 
Lord! If there was a solitary person in this 
world who loved me the least bit, as that 
man loves you, and | loved them, would you 
catch me doing anything but living for it 
and because of it? You come here on your 
honeymoon, and you work outside all day 
to have a maid and a little more comfort, 
and take me on for the money there is in it, 
and let your husband, whom vou say you 
love, go sliding over the country away 
from you, not having any more love or 
companionship out of your marriage than 
if you were in separate boarding-houses! 
You let me take up your time, and Aunt 
Alice use up all your evenings—you never 
bother any more than if Branch were a 
dog or cat around the house—and then 
you tell me material advantages are noth- 
ing to you because you love him!” 

“You don’t understand,” Silvia said 
faintly, with the feeling that an animal 
or a piece of furniture had spoken with 
a human voice. 

“Don’t I? I’ve lived twenty-three 
years, haven’t I, in a world where no- 
body cared whether I lived or died ex- 
cept for what they could get out of me? 
Love may be cheap enough to you, so 
you don’t know the lack of it. But let 
me tell you, if there’s anybody on earth 
loves you unselfishly and you love them 
back, it’s worth more to you than any- 
thing there is or can be. It’s never 
happened to me—how could it, big 
boob that I am? I haven’t had an 
awfully square deal in a way, between 
Aunt Alice and too much money and 
being a sort side-show giant who 
wasn’t attractive. But I’ve learned 
what Lam. I'd learned that I couldn't 
get love for myself where I wanted it. 


of 


Aunt Alice didn’t need to worry—I 
couldn’t have er. So—I thought you 
and I could sort-of—trade. You'd give 


me freedom and kindness, and perhaps 
get a little attached to me after awhile. 


And that way you laugh lots of 
little things—were like her. I'd give 


you what you wanted in return. 
“T can see now what an impossible 


thing I’ve asked. I do apologize. But 
I meant well enough, Silvia. I cant 
expect vou to forgive me. But—while 


you're hating me, just remember one 
thing. If vou really do love that splen- 
did fellow, and he loves vou back, forget 
everything but him before it’s too late 
There's darn little real love any. 
the world. Even you mayn't be able to 
get it forever.” 

He strode out of the house while she 
sat staring up at him, leaving her alone 
with her agony of wanting Richard and 
her shock of hurt pride, and another 
thought that, for the moment, was more 

agonizing still. 


here in 


HE had hoped she need never see him 
lo see him fling open the front 
march in again next morning 
just before she set out for her class was be- 
yond even what she had thought Duncans 
rudenesses could compass. 

“May I ask what you want here?” 
said. 

He was not moved by what her face and 


again 


door and 


she 
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Caroline talked of little but Duncan. 


“You see, Silvia, he doesn’t belong to a speeding agé 


any more than Mother does. He’s geared for the good old days of two-four time, not jazz’’ 


tone s He was alive, awake, self- 
forgetful, even more than he had been 
when he left her the afternoon before. 
Like this, she noticed with that automatic 
under-consciousness of habit which made 
her observe any signs of improvement, he 
even had claims to be considered attractive. 

“IT want you,” he said. “I want you to 
take the train with me.” 

_Was he really insane? she wondered, be- 
ginning to be frightened. 

“What for, Duncan?” she asked it in 
that mock-reasonable manner one gives 
the irrational. 

“Caroline's very sick. She wrote me. 
Dangerously ill. Look at the writing 
She doesn’t sav she wants 
you, but it you have any human feeling 
you should go. There’s only the one train 
through today.” . 


She wants me 


He held out a letter to her as he snapped 
the words out. Silvia snatched at it. It 


had been Caroline. The conviction that 
had been strengthening since yesterday 
became a fact. She’d done this, too. . . 
No time to think about it, now! 
rhe letter was waveringly addressed in 
pencil. The enclosure, pencil-scrawled, 
looking unlike Caroline’s strong, even, up- 
and down hand, said only: 
“Dear DUNCAN, 
I am very ill. Started with flu. If 
you want to see me, ple ise come soon. 
Cc 
And they hadn’t written her! It must 
have been fearfully sudden. 
Caroline—little, impish darling 
Caroline! Had she overworked her here, 
or had the unhappiness, the renunciation 
of Duncan, made it easier for her to break 
down? ... But there was no time to 
speculate about that. Time for that on 
the journey, and enough and too much. 
““Have you tickets?” 


wise 


Duncan nodded. “The train 
three-quarters of an hour.” 
Silvia was ready before 
of them thought or cared 1 
little town might say 
together. Silvia h: 
head of her departmen 
tant to take the classes till she returne 
She spoke to Signy, explaining briefly an 
leaving various messages for various pe 
ple, threw a few things in a handbag, 
the train with Duncan before 
seemed possible 
Once 
old, helpless Duncar 
All his deci ion h 
there nothi 
He cluns 
her at 1 
Caroline would recover 
“She never was ill,” he 
first time I saw (Continued on page 2 
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Definite instructions and a working schedule will create a better understanding between worker and employer 


cA Business Housekeeper 
GIVES HER PLAN 


UR last census showed 
nearly two millions of 
married women employed 


in business and professional work 
in addition to their own house 
keeping. This number is steadily 
increasing. Business wives who 
are fortunate enough to have help 
with their housework will find it 
to their advantage to draw up a 
plan for dividing the daily work 
between themselves and their as 
sistant, and to arrange for the worker a pro- 
gram she can follow out satisfactorily in 
their absence. 

How and where is this helper to be ob- 
tained? The cost of such service will, if 
care is not taken, exact heavy toll from a 
modest salary. The kind of hired help 
which the business wife feels she should 
have will, in the words of Mark Twain, 
prove to be “an extinct race which never 
existed.” So any solution of her problem 

& 


For The 


CARE of HER 


HOME 


must come from her ability to make an 
adjustment between what she wants and 
what she can get. Furthermore, when 
there are young children, the question of 
the right person to leave with these chil- 
dren is one which demands first attention, 
and character must often be considered 
before housekeeping ability. The business 
housekeeper will also do well to make full 
use of local services such as the commercial 
laundry, window cleaning floor care, and 


dry cleaning. One business wo- 
man who subjected her domestic 
situation toa careful study worked 
it out somewhat in the following 
way: 

Both the business and the sta) 
at-home wife employing help 
might profit by adopting such a 
plan and adjusting it to their own 
particular needs. Once a dail) 
schedule has been well tried out, 
the worker can follow her own 
part of it without constant interruptions 
and thus have a more definite feeling ot 
responsibility and independence, which 
will make her much more content to stay 
with her employer. 

A small house with only two people liv- 
ing in it gives the same variety of tasks as 
a larger establishment. There is, however, 
less work in each task. This means fewer 
dishes to wash, fewer clothes to iron, and 
not so many beds to make, with the result 
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that each separate task can be completed 
more quickly, and the total working time 
reduced. Housekeeping for two people, in 
a carefully-planned house with modern 
equipment, should not be a full-time job 
for a competent worker. This was the 
first conclusion. 

Next to be considered was the problem of 
available help. The general houseworker 
is seldom obtainable except in the form of 
low-grade or “green” help who must work 
under supervision. In the absence of the 
housekeeper herself, adequate supervision 
was out of the question. Furthermore, 
wages demanded by this type of help are 
high in proportion to their skill, and in 
addition to the wage a home or “‘living”’ is 
generally expected. Housing a servant 
means additional expense equal to, if not 
greater than, her wages. A maid’s room 
and bath add to the cubic content of the 
house and consequently increase its cost. 
Three meals a day must be provided for 
resident help, while in this case the family 
requires only two and is sometimes ab- 
sent altogether. Food for an additional 
person in a large household is not an item, 
but in a family of two it means a no- 


A Business Housekeeper 


with the understanding that she can pay 
herself for the added hours of work or hire 
a helper. This arrangement serves a triple 
purpose, in that it eliminates possible 
friction between uncongenial workers, it 
automatically fixes the responsibility of 
supervision and direction of this extra help 
on their “employer,” and it emphasizes to 
the worker that the job of keeping the 
house is her responsibility. 

An intelligent woman will generally make 
a quick response to the logic of such a pro- 
cedure. In this particular case it has 
come to be accepted asa matter of course 
that when the worker wishes to be away, 
she shall provideasubstitute and give her the 
necessary working directions. Two of the 
part-time workers, when compelled to give 
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and ironing that is done at home, what- 
ever pressing the family requires, and in- 
side cleaning of all kinds such as is neces- 
sary to keep the house in order. The work 
moves rapidly, because there is nothing to 
interrupt the worker. One woman gave an 
interesting sidelight on the conditions of 
domestic service when she said, 

“This is the only place where I was ever 
able to finish a piece of work without being 
called off to do something else.” 

Since this housewife and her he!per some- 
times meet only at week-ends, directions 
requests, and criticisms, when necessary, 
are written and left in the kitchen. This 
is another device which tends to eliminate 
friction. An employer does not often 
” paper, and an employee is 
equally slow to pen an irritable reply. 

The suggestions outlined on this page for 
planning the daily housework will aid the 
housekeeper in working out a plan for 
herself, or her helper if she has one. Such a 
plan puts system into housework. 

On Sundays and holidays, the only ser- 
vice required is dish-washing and bed-mak- 
ing. Becausetherecan be noregular weekly 
holiday, it is generally arranged that 
when, as frequently happens, business 
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ticeable increase in expense. So the 
second conclusion was a _ decision 
against the general houseworker and 
the servant who “lives in.”’ 

A visit to an employment agency in 
the city revealed a significant fact. 
There were few applicants for general 
housework on a full-time basis, but a 
considerable number of women eager 
for part-time work. Among these 
were some women of more than aver- 
age ability and intelligence. They 
were, in most cases, anxious to supple- 
ment their husbands’ wages, which 
were not adequate for the mainte- 
nance of their homes and the education 
of their children. This led to the next 
conclusion, which was a definite step 
toward a solution. The work of the 
house should be done by part-time 
help. 

Close on the heels of this decision 
followed another. This help should 
be hired on the basis of four hours’ 
work a day, with an adequate wage 
and no meals. If feeding a maid is ex- 
pensive it may be even more costly to 
have the maid feed the family. The 
intelligence and skill necessary for 
the successful performance of this im- 
portant task are seldom for hire. 
One or two experiments convinced 








Planning the Daily Housework 
1. Take time to sit down and make a list of all daily 
tasks 
On a separate sheet list those tasks that come 
only once or twice a week 
. Now rule a column for every day of the week. In 
each column list the daily tasks in the order 
which you now consider most convenient, in- 
cluding each day some of the weekly or semi- 
weekly tasks, until these are entirely covered 
This spreads them evenly over the week, with- 
out crowding any one day or letting them pile 
up ahead of you. Keep your plan flexible. Do 
not divide the time into periods of less than one 
hour 
Next estimate the time each group of tasks will 
take, such as making the breakfast and washing 
the dishes, the special cleaning or other work for 
the day, or making the beds and the daily care 
of the bedrooms 
If you have a helper or helpers, prepare one 
schedule for yourself and another for each 
helper, as it may suit your convenience. Go over 
the schedule with your helper so that she may 
know definitely what you will require of her 
6. Try out your plan for a week or more, looking 
critically at the convenience and the general con- 
dition of your working equipment, and consider- 
ing the extent to which you might save time by 
apy rearrangement of this. Your kitchen may 
need to be replanned, and your storage cupboards 
ond closets rearranged New equipment may be 
advisable, 
Change your schedule from time to time as you 
find you can arrange it more conveniently, or as 
conditions in your household may change 
tasks may need more time than you have 
estimated they would take, some less, and you 
may wish to change the order of doing them, or 
send certain work out to be done 
Always allow time for emerzencies and unfore- 
seen interruptions. These are bound to come 
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the wife that this was the one domestic 


takes both members of the family out 
of the city for two or three days, the 
worker has one or more of these days 
as time off. In the summer she has 
two weeks’ vacation with pay, or a 
month on half-pay, according to the 
length of the family’s absence. 

This solution of the hired help prob- 
lem, be it said, has operated without 
serious interruption for five years. 
Workers, both black and white, native 
and foreign-born, have responded to 
the reasonableness of the arrange- 
ment. In the metropolitan district, 
where help is notoriously scarce and 
uncertain, this employer has found 
herself in the unique position of al 
ways having not only a “bird in the 
hand,” but another hopefully waiting 
‘in the bush.” 

Two years ago, under the title, 
“Service Without Servants,’ Good 
Housekeeping Institute reported on 
this page the work of a group of pio 
neering housekeepers who were suc 
cessfully solving their domestic service 
problems by adopting the best meth 
ods of the business world. Their 
methods correspond closely to those 
outlined above; that is, all helpers live 
out and take their meals out. They 
have definite working hours, follow a 








job she should keep in her own hands. 

Experience proved that the burden of 

preparing two simple meals was more than 
compensated by the family’s well-being and 
the economy of a four-hour schedule for 
the hired worker. Even with the respon- 
sibility for meals eliminated, a careful 
adjustment of household tasks was _ re- 
quired so that the part-time worker should 
have no more than a fair load to carry. 

For special jobs such commercial service 
as 1s available in the city is employed. 
The outside window washing, for instance, 
is done by a window cleaning company at 
a contract price, and the service of a com- 
mercia! laundry is utilized. Rugs go out 
for an annual cleaning. 

When extra work has to be done inside 
the house, sufficient money to secure addi- 
tional service is given to the “part-timer” 


up their job, found among friends their 
own successors and trained them for the 
work. 

The arrangement, as it finally worked 
out, provides that the employee arrives at 
nine o'clock. This gives her an oppor- 
tunity to put her own house in order and 
get her children off to schocl. Her work is 
finished by one o’clock, and she reaches 
her own home with the greater part of the 
afternoon ahead of her. 

Four hours is sufficient to do all the 
cleaning work of the house, because she has 
the best electrical equipment. “Cleaning 
work”? means clearing the breakfast table 
and washing the dishes along with those 
which she finds rinsed and stacked from the 
previous night’s dinner, any laundry work 


work-plan or time schedule, and are 
free one full day a week. Any extra 
time on duty is paid for 

rhese women conduct a modern 
household employment bureau offering a 
number of much needed services in addi 
tion to finding workers. These services in 
clude the training of workers, the making 
out of a working schedule for each worker, 
reorganizing the kitchen and the other 
working facilities, and standardizing the 
housekeeping processes. 

\ growing number of housekeepers are 
turning to this bureau for assistance. We 
have talked to a number of them, and they 
have told us that they will never go back to 
the old way. The new order, they have 
found, attracts the capable worker, who 
no longer suffers loss of caste because of 
the new freedom she is assured. 
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The illustration above shows the dampers are 
connected to the actuating mechanism by chains. 
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By 
George W. Alder 
Consultin 
Engineer of the Institute 


care can not be given, and particularly 
if it is not given regularly and at the 
proper times, there is apt to be a waste 
of fuel; for if the rooms become too hot 
it is necessary to cool them by open 
ing windows, thus wasting heat, which 
naturally need not be done if proper 
temperatures are maintained at all 
times. 

In many households the care of the 
furnace depends largely on the reac 
tions to the temperature in the house 
of the person or per 
sons who experience 
it. Unfortunately, the 








At the right is a close-up of the mechanism show- human body is not a 
ing the chains leading from levers over pulleys good substitute for a 
to the dampers. To the right below is the ther- fal thermometer, so that 
mostat and clock. This is usually mounted ) regulating a furnace 
on a wall in the dining-room or living-room is ee bv the reactions of an 
individual to heat or 

cold frequently means 

ITHOUT doubt, one of the most the comfort in a house so well heated that that the actual tem 
disliked jobs of the winter season a desirable temperature can be maintained perature 1s lorever 


is tending the furnace with coal for 


the fuel. In many homes the man of the 


house can give the heater attention only 
twice a day, in the morning and in the eve- 
ning. During the day whatever care is 


needed must be given by the lady of the 
house, and no woman enjoys this kind of 
work. However, if the firebox of the heater 
is properly filled in the morning, and the 
ashes are cleaned out regularly to insure 
good combustion, the needed in the 
majority of cases is mainly a matter of ad 
justing drafts and checks to keep the tem 
perature of the house at the desired point. 

But this is not always easy. 
changes in weather through the day, and 
from day to day, it becomes necessary to 
.ccelerate the fire or check it, as the 
may be, and sometimes an unusual 
amount of care is required to maintain a 
uniform temperature. When this un 
usual attention is needed, much running 
up and down stairs results for the house 
keeper if through necessity she is the 
daytime furnace-man, and this naturally 
interferes with her work and tries her 
patience 

It is almost unnecessary to speak of 


care 


case 
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With the 


regardless of fluctuations in outdoor tem- 
peratures and weather conditions. The 
conditioning of the air to insure comfort, 
and as a health requisite, requires provi- 
sion for circulation and also sufficient mois- 
ture, but these are in addition to uniform 
heating. If you have a heating plant that 
will give constant temperatures within the 
relatively narrow range that is comfortable, 
you will then have taken care of one of the 
necessities for proper house heating. 
With careful, constant attention, the 
household heating plant can be operated 
efficiently when the drafts and checks are 
hand controlled. However, if sufficient 
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either increasing until 
the rooms are too hot, 


or decreasing until 
they are too cold 
This comes about 


through the fact that 
we frequently do not 
realize that the fire is 
getting low until we 
feel chilly, and then 
there is an attempt to 
correct this condition 
as quickly as possible by forcing the fire, 
and before we know it the house is too hot. 
The remedy for hit-or-miss regulation 
of the heating plant is in the use of an 
accurate thermometer arranged to con- 
trol mechanical means for operating the 
dampers on the heater. There is such 
equipment available for this use, the 
thermometer being in the form of a sen 
sitive thermostat which reacts to rela- 
tively slight changes in temperature and 
which controls suitable mechanism for 
opening or closing the important damp- 
ers. Further, the thermostat can be 
obtained with a clock attachment to 
automatically (Continued on page 205) 
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To be sure of a perfect result, cover the bottom of the 


pan with water 


Shall We 


about one-half cup, on the average 


ook WitrHouT WATER? 


An 


OVER with water and boil until 
tender” is no longer the standard 
method of cooking vegetables or 

fruits. For the water was usually drained 
into the sink, carrying with it some of the 
fine flavor of the food and a generous pro- 
portion of the mineral salts 
so necessary in a healthful 


diet. ikea er 


For years the Institute 
has been working out meth- 
ods of cooking which pre- 
serve flavor and food value. 
This has meant using just as 
little water as possible in 
cooking most foods, particu- 
larly vegetables and fruits. 

Claims are now being 
made that vegetables can be 
cooked without water in 
certain sets of utensils. For 
months the Institute has 
been using every weight of 
utensil now available, and 
we have found that spinach, 
carrots, and potatves in their 
jackets are practically the 
only vegetables that may 
not burn when cooked with- 
out water, even though the 
greatest care is taken in 
lowering the heat after 


cooking begins. The Institute has not, 
f kitchen 


therefore, approved any set ol 


An SWEeT 


By Katharine A. Fisher 


From the 


Director 


utensils for which such claims mav be made. 
We have searched for the smallest 


possible amount of water which can always 





As soon as the steam begins 
to rise, turn down the heat 


lustitute 


be depended upon to prevent burning, and 
which does not need constant attention 
during cooking, and we have found that 
by covering the bottom of the pan with 
vater—about one-half cupful, on the 
average—we could be sure of a perfect re 
sult. As soon as the steam 
begins to rise, we lower 
the heat. Any water left 
when the vegetable is cooked 
can, if desired, be boiled off 
quickly just before serving, 
by lifting the cover and 
watching it closely for a 
short time. 

We have found, too, that 
our results were practically 
the same for the different 
weights of pans, from the 
sturdy, but not heavy 
weight, to the very heaviest 
weight now available. Any 
pan or kettle that is not of a 
weight that makes for stur- 
diness and durability is not 
approved by Good House 
keeping Institute 
that, weight is unnecessary, 
in our opinion We con 
sider that it only adds to the 
cost of the utensil, besides 
making it heavy to handle. 
We did find that a tight-fitting cover 
counted, asit kept (Continued on page 215) 
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LITTLE 


Mother O’ Mine 


DR 


WILEY 


Pays Tribute to the College Where 
He Graduated in 1867. Incidentally, He Says 
That Small Colleges are Best 


F EVERY reader of Goop HousEKEEP- 
InG—and that includes the mothers of 
thousands of boys—could go into the 
Library of the Bureau of Education 

at Washington, she would find there a 
wealth of interesting statistics. All the 
catalogues of all the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States, together with 
similar information from all parts of the 
world, are available. 

I have no time to aggregate these statis- 
tics to show the vast army of boys and 
girls who will enter the freshman classes in 
our colleges, and the postgraduate schools 
in our universities, next September. It is an 
astonishing figure. So great is the demand 
to enter college that many of the older and 
larger institutions, as well as some of the 
younger and smaller, have found it neces- 
sary to limit the number of freshmen each 
year. 

I have always been an ardent advocate 
of the small college. If the mountain 
could not come to Mohammed, Moham- 
med could go to the mountain. If the boy 


on the farm, or in the village in rural 
regions, has a thirst for academic knowl- 
edge he is at a great disadvantage. Pre- 


sumably these boys are as capable of re- 
ceiving education, and of becoming emi- 
nent in the various professional walks of 
life, as a similar number of boys in largely 
populated centers, and enjoying much 
more extensive privileges. It is to the 
rural boy, or the boy in the small village, 
that the small college comes as a gift of 


God. It gives him the opportunity, with- 
out great expense for travel, to secure 
academic training. 

Objection to the small college is con- 


tinually made because of the meagerness 
of its endowment. It is true that the small 
college, in proportion to the number of its 
students, has, as a rule, a far less abundant 
endowment than the large college or uni- 
versity. This, however, is no evidence 
that the instruction imparted is of less 
value than similar instruction in a more 
richly endowed and larger college. On the 
other hand, my own experience leads me to 
believe that the contrary is true. The 
small college has many distinct advantages 
This story I am now writing is instigated 


KA 


by my experience as a member of a small 
college. In previous articles in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, reference has been made 
to my early educational activities. Among 
these stories, the most complete is that 
written by Mr. William MacHarg, pub- 
lished in the April, 1920, issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, page 27, entitled, “Sketch 
of Dr. Wiley.” Another contribution of 
the same character, published in the 
November, 1925, issue of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING, page 86, is entitled, “A Page 
from my Autobiography.” In both of 
these articles, reference is made to Hanover 
College. Hanover College was the moun- 
tain coming to Mohammed if I may com- 
pare myself, as a boy, with that great leader 
whose policies and influence are still reg- 
nant in many parts of the world. 

Hanover College was located near the 
farm on which I was born. It was only, in 
a straight line, about four miles distant. 
It was a little longer than that if the road 
thereto were followed. It is beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Ohio River, 
commanding a view of unsurpassed beauty 
of this most beautiful of all rivers, for a 
distance of ten miles east and fifteen miles 
south. The college is situated at the point 
at which the channel of the river makes al- 
most a right angle. The hills of Indiana 
and Kentucky, and the fertile fields of the 
bottom lands of the Ohio River on both 
afford a view of rural beauty, which, 
in my opinion, can not be surpassed, 
probably not equaled, by any college or 
university in the world 

Ihe beauty of this campus has a high 
cultural value. One can not spend four 
years in such an environment without re- 
ceiving a marked influence in artistic con- 
ceptions. I mean by ‘artistic,’ a tonic to 
that sense of beauty which even the most 
stoical character possesses. This scene is 
Nature’s handiwork. It greatly over- 
reaches the artificial beauty of Rome and 
Paris, which is often stressed when these 
cities become the home of painters, poets 


sides, 


site 


and sculptors. Art in its highest expres- 
sion only imitates nature. True beauty 
must be looked for in the fields, forests, 


and mountains 
Hanover College was the offspring of a 


settlement of Scotch and Irish Presbyter- 
ans in the early history of the state. These 
settlers came mostly from Kentucky. They 
came to Kentucky principally after the 
Revolutionary War, with warrants for 
homes, principally from Pennsylvania 
Virginia, and the Carolinas. Among these 
settlers were two prominent families 
namely, the Wileys, who originally cam 
from the north of Ireland, and the Max 


vells, who had originally come from 
Scotland. Both these families were of 
strictly Presbyterian stock. It so hap 


pened that they settled on adjoining farms 
the Maxwells to the east and the Wileys t 
the west. By this juxtaposition intermar- 
riage of the children was a natural and a 
normal result. Preston Pritchard Wiley, 
my father, married Lucinda Wier Max- 
well, my mother. Edward Maxwell, my 
mother’s brother, married Melissa Wiley, 
my father’s sister. Thus the Wiley and the 
Maxwell families became quite intimately 
intermingled. 

Early in the history of Indiana, this 
Presbyterian colony realized the desirabil- 
itv of higher education. The matter was 
taken up by the Presbyterian Synod under 
the influence of Rev. John Finley Crowe, 
Presbyterian minister presiding over the 
church in the village of Hanover, Indiana 
Hanover Academy, which in a short time 
became Hanover College, opened its doors 
to students on the first of yaisuary, 1827 
It is, therefore, the oldest church college! 
the State of Indiana, and only one institu- 
tion of higher learning, namely, the Stat 
University of Indiana, was organized prior 
to the opening of Hanover College. 

At the Commencement just past, Hat 
over College celebrated its hundredth 2 
niversary. There was a great home-com- 
ing of its graduates. They had never bee! 
numerous because the college never at- 
tracted a large body of students. The old 
est class represented at the hundredth at- 
niversary was that of 1867 Two members 
of that class are still living, my_ brother 


Judge U. Z. Wiley, late of the Appellat 
Court of Indiana, and myself. In conne 
tion with the celebration there was * 


most interesting (Continued on page 24 
(Dr. Wiley's Question-Box is on page 94 
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DELICIOUS tomato Soup! 
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This is the we 1'to make 
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f A different soup for 
every day. See list of 
sto 21 kinds on label. 
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be _ Nowadays “making” tomato soup means getting 

ime Campbell’s at the store. It’s so easy and convenient. 

oors And the soup is so delicious. No wonder, for it is 

“7 made in the most famous soup kitchens in the world. 

a Red-ripe luscious tomatoes sun-sweetened on the 


prior vines. Strained through colanders of solid nickel 
with mesh as fine as pin-points, leaving only the 


we pure juices and rich “meat” in a smooth puree. 
cot Golden butte: and tempting seasoning make the 
— flay or even more attractive. 

r at- 

e old Campbell’s Tomato Soup is the great family 
a favorite—first choice in countless homes. Serve it 
other today and it will be a regular favorite on your table. 
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a) “ITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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BRILLO 


cleans 





Work lighter— 
hands stay whiter! 


Stains, grease and rust quickly yield to Brillo—the 
soft fibre lubricated pads and polisher. Brillo does 
your work with astounding ease. Your aluminum 
fairly glows! And Brillo cleans agate, iron and tin- 
ware; copper and brass; porcelain table tops, tubs 
and sinks; cutlery; china and crockery; table and 
baking glass; windows and woodwork—quicker 
and better 

Brillo is safe for the finest surfaces—and gentle to 
delicate hands. No effort, no 
lye. It costs little and goes tar 
ages sold 

BRILLO GUARANTEE 

A new aluminum or other cooking utensil free for 
any BRILLO fails to clean 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, 
McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; and at leading 
department, hardware and grocery stores. 


10: 


Send this 

coupon— 
get the 
proof! 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brookly n,N.Y. 


10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of Brillo 


waste, no rags, no 
160,000,000 pack- 
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and 


HAPPINESS 


CLUB 


cA Service for —Mothers-To-Be 


and the 


Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


ONSILS and ADENOIDS 


EAI loTHERS OF THE Hi 
Haprrvess CLus 

\t the present time there is a feeling 
of conservatism among physicians about the 
tonsil and adenoid question. When a doctor 
looks into your child’s throat and sees enlarged 
tonsils, there must be certain other definite 
signs present, if he is to advise their removal. 
When he advises that adenoids be taken out, 
he may be considering them apart from the 
tonsils and judging the adenoids harmful be 
cause their very presence is obviously obstruc- 
live. 

Let us consider first the adenoid problem 
An adenoid growth fills the space back of the 
nose, blocking the air passage from nose to 
lungs. You can not see adenoids by casually 
looking at the back ot the throat. Their pres- 
ence is suspected when the nasal passage is 
blocked result the child begins to 
breathe through the mouth, snore, or be rest- 


ALTH AND 


and as a 


less at night he typical running nose, re- 
peated colds, and cough are often present. 
The diagnosis of adenoids is confirmed by 
special examination with a laryngeal mirror 


and by other methods. The bridge of the nose 
widens and, with the habitual open mouth 
gives that peculiar vacant look to the typical 
adenoid typ ace, T eat he rs will know at once 
what I mean. The roof of the mouth tends to 
arch, the septum of the nose to deviate to one 


side, and the “bite”? often changes, i. e. the 
large back teeth do not grind as they should. 
Mouth and teeth deformities may follow. 
Adenoids may show themselves through these 


as late 


then their remov: 


signs Even 
| will materially influence for 
good the tooth-straightening process 

If an obstructive adenoid 
nosed it usually pays to consider its remo\ il 
no matter what the age of the child. It is not 
much of an operation. No large blood vessels 
are involved, and there is very little resulting 
discomfort. If they remain too long, they will 
have lett their permanent mark on the facial 
expression. One can never be positive that 
an adenoid will not grow again because, 
to their peculiarity of structure and position 
the real “roots” not be completely re 
moved. But it is never put off an 
idenoid operation because of this. Give your 
child a free breathing through the nos 
just as soon a and do everything in 
your the start of mouth 
breathing 

\ serious 


those 


as eleven or twelve years. 


growth is diag 


owing 


can 


wise to 


space 
possible, 
power to prevent 
adenoids, besides 
resulting lack of air, 
to the lungs 
This constitutes a 
handicap, and it is not strange if 
with obstructive adenoids are gener 
ally below par or find it hard to concentrate on 
their \lso there may bx 

t mentioned 


yuence of 
mentioned, is a 
warmed, conveyed 
through the nasal passages 


CONnsc( 
properly 


definite 
children 
tudies irequent ear 


complications to be later in con 
nection with tonsils. 

Phere is no adequate explanation of either 
adenoid or tonsillar tissue. The tonsils are 


situated on either side of the throat, surrounded 


by two so-called “pillars.” Often a strip ot 
tissue called the “lingual tonsil’? stretches 
downward toward the base of the tongue. 


Tonsils may be either small or large and re 


main entirely innocuous throughout 
life. They may be small, full of hok 
and discharge pus into the body 
one has never had a sore throat. In fect the 
buried tonsil may menace, and often 
causes the physician more anxicty than the 
large, spongy type. 

Tonsils in themselves are not harmful. 
They become so when infected by the germs 
causing colds, sore throats, etc. These germs 
hide in the deep crypts und are carried to the 
lymph glands which are situated in the neck 
at the angle of each jaw. From there the pus 
may travel throughout the body, irritating the 
joints or weakening the heart muscle, etc. An 
obvious tonsilitis is only one expression of such 
an infection but it may be the forerunner of 
the other phases. If, after the tonsilitis sub- 
sides, the glands in the neck remain large and 
tender or swell at intervals, it usually means 
that some poison is still being absorbed. 

These are the points which a physician con- 
siders when a child with enlarged or suspicious 
tonsils is brought to him for advice 

1. Can pus be squeezed out of the crypts 
when gentle pressure is made on the tonsil? 
If desired, this pus may be sent to a laboratory 
and the exact germs determined. Members of 
the streptococcus germ family are most to be 
dreaded. 

2. Are the tonsillar glands on one or both 
sides enlarged and tender? These are not to 
be confused with enlarged glands from de- 
cayed teeth, etc. 

3. Is there a 


ing ear or deafness 


one’s 
or crypts, 
ven though 


be a 


historv of ear-ache or discharg- 
? Repeated attacks of ear 
always call for a careful determination 
of the status of tonsils and adenoids as well 

}. Arethere shifting joint pains? An example 
of this is the so-called “growing-pains” 
children, which are now known to be toxic. 

5. Is the child below par, malnourished, with 
very little appetite, obviously absorbing poi- 
sons, and can no other cause be found? 

6. Are there attacks of acidosis, vomiting 
and prostration from very slight cause? I 
have often seen these vomiting attacks dis 
pear, and in such children the general 
improve rapidly, after the offending 
were removed. 

7. Is there any softening of the heart muscle? 
This is determined by the physic lan alter 
careful examination of the heart at rest and 
after exercise. While other things may caus 
this or give a temporary heart murmur, such 
as in the case of anemia, the condition of th 
heart in all toxic tonsil cases should be watched 
carefully. 


aici 





Isa] 
yndition 


tonsil 





8. In such diseases as acute rheumatic fever 
with red, swollen joints, valvular heart dise 
or Saint Vitus’ dance, the tonsils m 
considered as a possible source of iniection 
although, even if they be deemed guilty, kee! 
judgment must be used to determine the child's 
ability to stand any operative procedure whil 
the acute illness persists, 

My plea is not for indiscriminate tonsil 
lectomy—nothing could be worse—but tor 
an intelligent study of each child. Then, ! 
the tonsils are infected, the general condition 
being good, they should be removed while 
he is still a child. (Continued on page 101) 
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Millions of women do know! They 
not only see the difference in their clothes 
but they feel the difference in themselves. 
For Fels-Naptha gives a really human 
service—extra help that saves wear- 
and-tear on yourself! 

It is extra help you’d hardly expect 
from any other soap in any form, for 
Fels-Naptha is more than soap. Good 
soap and plenty of dirt-loos- 
ening naptha work hand-in- 
hand in Fels-Naptha. Two 


safe, thorough cleaners in 





LDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


know what it means 


to have the extra help of Fels-Naptha ? 


one Golden Bar to make things easier 
for you. 

Isn’t this worth more to you than 
you can measure—surely many times a 
penny or so more a week? 

For your own sake can you afford to 
be without this extra help? 

Get a bar of Fels-Naptha from your 
grocer, and try it in your own way. 
You'll see that for down- 
right washing value, noth- 
ing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha. © Fels & Co. 


“NAPTHA 





In using advertisements see page 6 


Every tooth 
reached 


The INSTITUTE FORUM 
(Combined with Household Discoveries 


Every crevice | 
cleaned 


HE most important step in 

tooth protection is to se- 
cure a tooth brush that reaches 
all thirty-two teeth. Not all 
brushes do this. But the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic does, with 
curved bristles, its big end 
tuft and curved handle. 

Sold in three sizes by all 
dealers in the U.S.,Can., and 
all over the world. Prices 
in the U.S. and Can.: Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. Made 
in three different bristle tex- 
tures—hard, medium, soft 
—with white or colorea 
transparent handles—red, 


Keeping Things Within Easy Reach 

CHEF’S work table has an overhead rack 
A from which hang his pots and kettles 
and other utensils. Standing at his table, 

he has all his tools within reach. He wouldn’t 
think of storing them away in cupboards and 
drawers, for he couldn’t take the time to go and 
get them in busy hours. The kitchen cabinet 
has demonstrated to thousands of house- 
keepers the great convenience of having food 
supplies stored at the work table within easy 
reach, instead of in the pantry or corner cup- 
board. Many housekeepers, with an eye to 
still greater convenience in their kitchens to- 
day, are extending this convenient arrange- 
ment to the utensils and cutlery in daily use. 
They are hanging these utensils where they 
are first needed, some at the range and others 
at the sink where the fruit and vegetables are 
prepared, instead of storing them away in the 
kitchen cabinet or other cupboard. Those 
utensils they use less frequently during the 
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Tinewens 
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its 
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; cE week are stored in the cabinet. They are keep- 
green, orange. (For more zs ing their pot and pan covers on a rack at the 
bristle surface, the Pro- "Ee range, to have these all together and within 
phy-lac-tic with 4 rows of >§ : reach. One of our readers has extended this 


same arrangement to her cutlery, as reported 
in her letter below: 

From our cutler I learned that all knives re- 
quiring a sharp edge should be either wrapped by 
themselves or kept out of a table drawer with other 
kitchen cutlery. A trunk strap tacked on the in- 
side of the pantry door, with small nails driven in 
graduated spaces, makes an excellent holder. A 
large space should be left for the carving knives, 
handles upward, then steak and fowl blades, and 
small spaces for the paring and fruit knives. 
This not only saves time, but the blades will keep 
sharp much longer. Mrs. S.C. L., New York 

Eprtror’s Note: Convenient racks can now 
be purchased with some sets of kitchen cutlery. 
We fin: it better to have this stand on the wall 

| by the work table and to keep only kitchen cut 

llery on it. The carving set, etc., will be better 
with the table cutlery in special drawers. There 
is too great a temptation to use them as kitchen 
knives. 


bristles may be had for 
60c.) Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Brush Co., 
Florence, 
Mass. 





Menu Suggestions Within Easy Reach 

Not only is it convenient to have pots and 
pans, cutlery and food materials within easy 
reach, but housekeeping information should be 
arranged for ready reference. A good hous« 
hold tile will meet this need by classifying and 
arranging information in a file on cards or 
folders. Its possibilities as a household helper 
are unlimited. Here is an interesting way in 
which menu suggestions are filed: 





Useful cross-index cards in a re ipe file may 
he headed, Egg Volks, Egg Whites, Sour Milk 
On these are listed the recipes which utilize such 
an ingredient. When a morning’s scanning of 


the refrigerator reveals left-overs of sour milk, 
is not necessary lo pus- 


cream, or parts of eggs, ul 
| of using 


le or waste time trying to plan ways 
them. For instance, sour milk oltage 
cheese, but it may be used a'so to make delicious 
James River V es, given in GOoop Hous! 
KEEPING’S Book of Meals, or to make biscuits 
ke, or salad dressing. Mrs.C.C.S., 


A Fine Budget Aid 


When carrying credit accounts u ith the grocers, 


thi 


MaARCS ¢ 


Ohio 


cake, 


it helps very much to keep the bills within 

budget if ithe sum of cach day's credit slip i 
added to that of the day before. The total for th 
month, to date, is always at hand. It will take 


but a minute each day to make this simple addi- 
tion, if a pencil is kept near the rack for the slips. 
I Mrs. L. Bo, Ark. 
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From Our Readers 


Mark Your Socks and Stockings 
You will find it a great saving of time and labor 
to put initials on the socks and stockings of each 
member of the family; also, if each person has 
several pairs of stockings very much alike oy 


quite alike, it is a good plan to put an additional 
mark on the pairs. Either the same king of 
mark may be used in various fast-colored em 


broidery cottons, or different marks in the sam 
color. A small cross, an upright line, a length. 
wise line, a small square, dot, etc., are all Simple 
to make. If the small children wear socks, th 
mark should be on the foot where it will not show, 
You will find this a relief, after trying to match 
up a big basket of unmarked stockings and socks, 
Miss E. S., Cal. 
Read While You Wait 

In a large family there is nearly always som 
one who has to spend time waiting in the aub- 
mobile while others shop, go to the dentist, o 
attend to any number of odd jobs that take from 
ten to thirty minutes or an hour. We have ar- 
ranged what we call our “Auto Library,” to sax 
wasting these minutes in idleness. A stiff card 
board box will hold several volumes of essay: 
poems, short stories, plays, etc., with one or tu 
magazines. These are changed often. The bor 
will fit under the back seat of the car, is never in 
tie way, and keeps the books and magazines in 
good condition. It may not always be used, but 
often proves a joy in case of a tiresome wait. 

Mrs. F. L. T., Texas 
To Keep Your Recipe Cards Clean 

In using cards from a recipe file, clamp a 
paper fastener over the edge and hang on a tack 
conveniently before you. You will find that you 
cards remain clean, as well as being available for 
easy reference while in use. 


Urs. R. T.G., Il 
Have the Mending Basket Handy 

Try going over every garment after its retur 

from the laundry, before putting it away. } 
wil! prove over and over again the old adage, ‘ 
stitch in time saves nine.”’ Anything that nee 
the tiniest stitch in it, or a button, should never? 
put away. In a family of small children whe 
finances must be watched very closely, a garmer 
that is carefully patched and mended will la 
twice as long as one that is allowed to become ton 
almost beyond repair. 
able to dress each child in a hurry at any tim 
knowing each garment is in perfect condition, | 
full repayment for the time expended in repais 
Mrs. E. S., Cal. 

Keep Your Silver Bright and Shining 
A salt shaker filled with silver polish powde 
kept on the shelf over the kitchen sink, ts useful 
It takes very little trouble to shake a little of th 
powder on a spoon discolored with egg, for & 
ample, or on a silver knife or fork tarnished | 
any way. Miss E. W., Cal. 


New Gloves and Rubbers, also Old One 
Vake it a habit to print your name plait 


with ink inside new gloves and new rubber 
thus saving many a loss when these are left w 
a number of others in a public place. 
Mrs. W. W. R., Wash 


To Avoid Breaking Asparagus Tips 





If cans containing asparagus tips are opt 
from the bottom instead of the top, the tender! 
vill not be broken when the asparagus is slipp 
from the can. Mrs. W. J. A., Tex 


The Institute can not return discoveries 
recipes. do not send stamps for U 
purpose. 


Please 


The joy of always bein 
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Her Grace in the priceless gown of ivory lace she wore at her wedding in the hi 








Blenheim House—the palace of the 
Dukes of Marlborough near Oxford 


ER GRACE, the Duchess of Marlborough, 

is one of the first peeresses of England 

American by birth, noted for her great 
Peauty she is the charming mistress or historic 
BI nheim Palace, manor of the Dukes of Marl- 
borough for over two hundred years 


An 


t \mong the women of he rexalted station tradi- 
i play a large part, and the beauty of exqui- 
awe ‘is a matter of daily etiquette, 

C1 none would dream of neglecting. The 


uchess herself particularly stresses the need of 





Cll) howto heep the 
Cradilion of ‘Beauly 


a clear, fresh skin and points out how easily 
one can preserve this youthfulness today. 

“Down to the modern woman,” she says, 
“the social leaders of every age thought that 
beauty, like a delicate hothouse flower, must 
be shelrered. The woman of social promi- 
nence today guards her complexion, too, but 
not with Inste ad she 
strides through wind and sun and frosty air. 
her skin exquisitely cared for with Pond’s 
Iwo Creams.” 


veils and parasols 


And the Duchess adds, “ For my own part 
they keep my complexion and 
healthy.” 


vigorous 


Cleanse your skin and keep it fresh and 
supple with Pond’s Cold Cream. Upon retir- 
ing and often during the day pat it generously 
throat and hands. In a few mo- 
mentsits fine oils penetrate the pores, remov- 
ing all dust and powder. Wipe off. Repeat 
lor a dry skin leave some of the Cream on 
overnight 


over tace, 


For that exquisite last touch of loveliness 
for evening and when you go out, apply 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream lightly. It not only 
adds a smooth and glowing finish and takes 
your powder naturally, but it gives unfailing 
protection from all irritation, 


toric garde? 





f Blenheim Palace 


uchew of ) larlborot igh ry 


MISS GLADYS DEACON of BOSTON 




















oe The 1 Crean me? 
r r r il n 
ease sae Mail this coupon for free sample tube 
I ree Offer of Pond’s TwoCreams withinstructs 
The Pond's Extract Company, Dept. W 
109 Hudson Street, New York 
Name 
treet 
City state 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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ry this new Dr. WILEY’S 


summer delicacy~ QDuestion-Box 
IMPERIAL SALAD 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 


Take equal quantities sliced to- ; : 
_— 3 ‘pace thers by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 
mato, sliced cucumber, California ; , \ es » if ade hi . p 
Peneel Asaem sl aaenienl request. NO exce plions can be made to this rule. rescriplioy 
d ae AtSpata 4> ang a . 
lima | i advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dy 
ima veans. Arrar 







one Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Food 





in individual salad plates and gar- A ) ° > sp 9s , 
le eee ane ie Sanitation, and Health, 506 Mills Building, Washington, D. ( 
Ss. th rac 1 rose er > Jus . 
before servir >» pour over each 
salad Fren Dressing flavored 
with grated onion Not Necessary When R. WILEY has prepared for dis- Very young children 
ee SPRY ae Correctly Used tribution an important series of — should be turned out jn 
: Will you please give me pamphlets: for children, “Artificial the playground almost 
y j tel Foods for Infants,” and ‘“‘The Feed- every hour for at least 
p ing of Older Children’’; for adults, fifteen minutes 
D ‘ oe “Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,” Our kindergartens an 
: by “Increasing Weight,’ ‘“‘Diet in Preg- organized and cop. 
the @ ' nancy and Lactation,”’ and “Hy- ducted upon this fup 
a > a, peracidity and Fermentation.”’ These damental idea of play 
to | pamphlets will be sent for five cents For older children it js 
tar 1 + : in stamps each and a_ stamped, not so important, but 





addressed envelope. All those inter- I do not believe any 
When the telephone is ested in health should sendastamped, child should be kept 


properly used, it never self-addressed envelope for the ques- for four hours without 
touches the lips of the tionnaire designed for The League some relaxation. 
speaker. It is not at all for Longer Life. With its aid, your 


e necessary, in using a ¢xact physical condition may be * ae -e 
It telephone, to press the 4etermined and improvement made Kindly tell me if olive oi 
‘ when applied to the fa ill 
u UT \ V mouthpiece against the make hair grow? ike 
© . lips. On the other “ee or 





hand, the earpiece is usually tightly pressed Olive oil will not make hair grow. Hair js 
against the ear. There is little danger in press- nourished by the blood stream. Hair will never 


ing the receiver against the ear, but if any grow except as Nature intended it to. There is 


special protection is desirable, that is where it nothing you can put upon the face that will 
should take place stop the hair from growing when Nature gives 
I I g 
the 


word, or that will make it grow when 




















Color Makes No Difference Nature says stop. 
Ot course, you take pride 1 yur We : —? ute —_ die 188 im ome family / 
salads. But. 1 know how easily oihes an le Now fal Pacts <li Wan Hardly So Vital As That 
we le as . ~ ere n give ghest pr whit New } rk the whit eget Ing t After being quarantined for scarlet fever, I followed 
ind | economically y ‘ I I f my family prefer one, and rest’ every ‘ such as thor- 
them the touch of luxury that makes I Mrs. J. W.C., N. Y. ‘ ntiseptic 8 
them more appetizing than ever’ There is no difference in the nutritive value; “ill g 
° - white egg and the brown egg if the eggs 1 d who w 
, aes . 1 the same and are produced under the ®° ; because I 
nik I iers just environment. “he difference is simply a fives “eo \ 
the rich variety and delicacy you've question of color. ces Sova 'he 
always sought —and economically, too. Ought to Be Licensed to do s Mrs. M. M.C., N.Y. 
For canned aspara re to \1 Ogre dietetics made t tement that 
. : he oF | . . Your friend has made a great discovery as 
wasting ‘ “ ‘i = ' He ss P ae csc r it to the longevity of the scarlet fever bacillus 
There's no waste, no trimming, and it k, but water ir potato pee 1 carrot toy It is a matter of such gravity that she shou 
now costs less than it has for year "1 , He recommer eohccistos = oengh transmit it to the medical prof ssion and par 
— , : “ " f ee months by diet. Do ticularly to the Board of Health. It is we 
) : 1 ty of absorbingatumor to follow all necessary directions in ridding 
book, “Asparagus for Delicacy and y 1 dict Mrs. E. T., Ky premises of infectious germs, especially 
Variety.” You'll find ns of Ways to The man who wants to dissolve tumors by such an undesirable disease as scarlet fever 
combine luxury with econom drinking water in which potato skins and car Since you followed the directions of the Board 
; : rot tops have been boiled, pays a fine compli of Health in sterilizing your apartment, yo 
For your free copy address Dept. 323, ment to that part of vegetables which is usu may rest assured no guests you entertain w 
Canners League—Asparagus Section, ally thrown away and which contains some of acquire scarlet fever while in your hous 
451 Montg San Francisco, Cal. the most valuable mineral and vitamin compo- While fumigation has been recommended at 
nents of the vegetable kingdom. Likewise, he is practised by a great many authorities 


recognizes that alfalfa and clover also have 4 direct treatment by an antiseptic soluti 


CALIFORN LA ome good qualities, a discovery which was is considered more effective by many healt 
made ages ago by the patient cow herself. Bu officers. Fumigation means only a gas, a 




















the only swelling which will be dissolved by usually a dry gas. It might possibly cover 
this method of treatment is not a tumor, but a living germ without killing it; whereas, if a 
roll of bills in your purse. antiseptic is in a liquid state, it would be mor 
effective in the destruction of infectious germs 
Play of Supreme Importance At any rate, there is no evidence that any kil 
A discu has arisen in our town as to the proper of germ retains its vitality for so long a tin 
th of time for a child to be confined in school. Our as your friend thinks possible. I should advis 
Some of the parents feel that this YOU not to worry because she does not allow 
winter, as it is often dark when her children to come into your house. 
Mrs. E.R.S.,N.Y. ; eel aa 
Wish All Mothers Would Do Likewise 
I think it is highly undesirable to keep young Dur three children. seven: Ginn: and coelve, were 6 
hildren in a schoolhouse from 8:45 A. M. to 4 the Dick test, and the two older ones, wh pr 
P. M., even with an hour and a quarter respite Susceptibie, were immunized Mrs. R. N., Ma 
at noon. School authorities ought to under 
stand Latin. They will find that /udus not Your letter is extremely comforting to 0 
only means a school, but also a play. The and it voices the real scientific spirit. If 
school is, therefore, from the old Latin idea of mothers were like you, scarlet fever ane} = 
| it, as much a playhouse as it is a schoolhouse. dipht a would soon disappear ! M 
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|. So 1 yet” Maxinan tom (yee 
WHY LaSALLE DEMAND GROWS—AND GROWS 





When the new companion car, to Cadillac attributes which have won thousands to its 
made its debut last spring, its fresh grac e and ownership, through the unsuppressed enthusi- 
beauty won instant ac ceptance. It was bought asm | pioneer purchasers. 


on sight by smart motorists the country Over. 
Of course, the LaSalle was never an experi- 


Butonly performance anaccount for the mount- a 5 
ment, It has a long line of ancestry in Cad- 


ing LaSalle sales in every community. The : 
magical ease alt handling, po rare poner ame illac, and shares with that car the distin tion of 
of gear-shift, the new and delightful experienc e being powered by the 90-degree, V-type, 
behind the steering wheel — these are La Salle eight-<« ylinder engine Ww hic hi knows no peer. 


You may possess a La Salle on the liberal term-payment plan of the 
General Motors Acceptanc e Corporation— the famous G. M. A. ied plan 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION OSHAWA, CAN. 


LA SALLE, 


FROM $2495 /o $2085 F.O.B. DETROIT 





MANUF. ACTURED + COMPLETELY ¢ BY- THE - » CADILL AC *»MOTOR + CAR * COMPANY * WITHIN + 1TS * OWN + PLANTS 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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‘Tests 


left these sheets Entertainment 


| 


still good 


when others were | 
worn out 























Sa 





Photo Taken Through Micro- 
scope showing perfect condition 
of Dwight Anchor fabric after test 


E WANTED to find out just how 
much various brands ofsheets differ 
from each other in wearing qualities. 
And so we sent sheets of several leading 
brands, including Dwight Anchor, to a 
steam laundry to be washed and ironed 
until the wear was equal to years of hard 
use at home. 
Some were washed literally to rags. 
a weakening of the 


Some showed merely 


fabric. The only ones that remained still 
strong throughout were the Dwight 
Anc he rs. 

We are of the 


: better wearin 
qualities of Dwight Anchor sheets an 


ure 


} 
1 


pillow cases that we want you to test their 
durability for yourself. Sewn to the hem 
of each one is a woven label on which we 
ask you to write in the date of purchase, 
and note how much better they hold out. 
Laundered, Each with 
the Dwight If you 
with 


can 


ready for use. 
Anchor guarantee. 
also get sheets the 


like, you 


wight 
Y Anchor 


SHEETS PILLOW CASES 
SHEETING TUBING 
Manufactured since 1840 


September 1927 Good Housekeeping 


Elaine 


Editor 


Roses, reeds, and buttercups 
All in a row 

Do you plant your Birthdays, 
And “ hal do the Vv £crou 4 





Exactly what you plant comes up, 


And grows by night and day, 
ind in your Birthday Garden 
You pick your own bouquet! 


Birtbrtone Girth day Parties 


HOW TO ORDER BIRTHDAY PARTIES 
A birthday idea for every age; a list of the Birth- 
stones for each month; an original verse for every 
Birthstone; and a world of good wishes for every 
Birthday! Send 10cto Elaine, Entertainment Editor, 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C., for 
the Birthstone Birthday Leaflet, including the list 


of Birthstones for each 


month; a 


“Place-Card 


Prophecy” in verse about each Birthstone; a Birth- 
day Game for little folk, and one for older folk 


APPHIRES for September! The Birth- 
S stone for this month is the sapphire. Ac- 

cording to some legends September is 
represented by the sardonyx, but the sapphire 
is customarily preferred. 

The sapphire is one of the most beautiful and 
most prized of the precious stones, a brilliant 
sparkling blue, not opaque, but clear as a 
crystal or a diamond. Therefore nothing could 
pre sent a more appropriate spectac le or a more 
auspicious augury than a Sapphire Birthday 
Party 

For a September Birthday Party the decora- 
tions may be sapphire blue. For the informal 
party, sapphire blue crépe paper may cover 
the table used for dinner or luncheon or tea, or 
for the simple refreshments at a children’s 
afternoon party. For the more formal affair a 
white tablecloth with blue glass service is used, 
and china with blue decorations would be 
charming. A sapphire centerpiece, of one of 
the sparkling crystal and blue trees that are so 
popular now as decoration, would complete a 
handsome sapphire table. Or a blue glass bow, 
with cornflowers in a glass flower holder. would 
be another appropriate formal centerpiece. 

The birthday cake for a sapphire party may 
be completely covered with blue rock candy 
stuck in the white icing, and, of course, the 


“ “ “ 


Bride’s Shower 

The Orange-Blossom Bride’s Shower com- 
bines the old-fashioned features of a shower of 
gifts, which every bride adores, with the new 
and smart ideas of entertaining which are ap- 
preciat« d by every hostess Send ten cents 
for the Orange- Blossom Bride’s Shower to Elaine, 
Ientertainment Editor, GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


a tall blue 
guests are seated at the table. 
the blue candle should be a card having on 

one side the guest’s name, and on the other side | 
a verse. 
senting 
months of the year, as given in the Birthstone 


birthday candles should be in sapphire blue 


Place-Card Prophecies 
candle may 


At each guest’s plate 
be burning when the 
Leaned against 


(Each verse should be different, repre 
the Birthstone of one of the twelve 


Birthday Parties Leaflet described above 


The verse for September is as follows: 


September Sapphires 
Sapphires blue as idols’ eyes 
Under the jade green tree 
Tented sapphire silken skies, 
Stirred by a sapphire breeze— 
Southward where the bluebird flies, 
Follow where the seagull cries 
Fortune there in plenty lies 
Under the sapphire seas 
Born in September? 
Then remember 
You are the heir to thes« 
For a child’s September Birthday Part 
a “Sapphire Mine” game is good. Break 
strings of blue glass beads, hide the separat 
beads in one room, and award an appropral 
prize to the child who discovers most ol the! 


“ “ “ 


Bridge Party 

The Bridge of individual taste for each, a 
good taste for all; send ten cents in stamps! 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Goop Hovs 
KEEPING, 119 West goth St., New York €i 
for the Bridge Leaflet containing original ides 
for the informal Bridge Party as well as! 
the etiquette of the formal Bridge Alterno 
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Brick, stone, and mortar, wrought-iron work and linoleum 
are the colors on the home-decorator's palette thut formed 


this room-picture. Note how the black linoleum border 
follows the line of the fireplace breast— how the marble tile 
design (No. 76) blends with other fine things. 


Suppose your rooms 


wete painted. as pictures’ 


.. + By Etten D. Wanoner, Associate Editor, Country Life... 


UPPOSE some artist were to 

paint your rooms as pictures, 
right as they are this moment. ‘ Well,’ 
you say, ‘there are a few things I’d 
like to do to them first. A chaise 
longue for the empty corner in the 
living-room. New hangings in the 
bedrooms. And the floors! They'd 
probably show up as monotonous 
areas of yellowish brown.’ 

But have you ever considered 
how easily those ‘ yellow-brown’ floors 
can become interesting, colorful, of 
pleasing pattern, through the use of 
modern linoleum ? 

Come with me into the room 
shown above and observe how a lino- 
leum floor helps to make this in- 
terior a pleasing picture—cne attrac- 
tive enough for an artist to paint. 

here are many interesting ob- 
jects in this room to capture the 
artistic eye. But it is the floor, per- 
‘aps most of all, that forms such a 


PLAIN ~ INLAID . 


EMBOSSED ~ 


spirited background for our picture. 
In itself it possesses a natural beauty, 
the free blends of native marble. 
Combined with other fine things, it 
enhances their beauty, keeps them 
on friendly terms. 

“Yet, though it has all the richness 
of marble, this floor of Armstrong’s 
Marble Inlaid is quiet and comfort- 
able to walk on. It can be built right 
in over old floors at very little ex- 
pense. And waxed and polished, it 
should last a lifetime. 

“This particular Armstrong design 
is but one of many that are helping 


Armstrong’s 


Linoleum 
for every floor in the house 


JASPE « 


home-makers to create rooms as lovely 
as fine, colorful paintings. Certainly 
the originality and character in these 
modern, floors are a source of real in- 
spiration for anyone engaged in the 
pleasant task of planning the home 


beautiful.” 
* +* 4 


The new Armstrong Floors which Mrs 
Wangner so interestingly describes are now on 
display at good department, furniture, and 
linoleum stores in your town. New in color, 
original in design: a pattern for any decorat- 
ive purpose, a price to ht any purse or budget. 


cA NEW book on home-decorating 


How to plan prettier rooms—from entrance 
halls to attics—is described by Hazel Dell 
Brown in “The Attractive Home— How to 
Plan Its Decoration.” You'll like her ideas 


and enjoy the colorplates of model (ui g, ve 
: ain . ae 29 res Se IRCLE A 
interiors that fil its 32 pages. Sent CiR¢ i 
upon receipt of ten cents anywhere the buriap back 


in the United States. (In Canada, 
20c.) Address Armstrong Cork Co., 
908 Virginia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


PRINTED 


advertisements see p 
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Chicken 


THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS cannot 
surprise your pantry if you make 
it a habit to keep a supply ot 


RK & R Boned Chicken in the 
house. 
Each tin contains the finest 


pieces of chicken you ever ate. 
No bones. No waste. 

With just this one ready-to- 
serve delicacy you can grace your 
table with sliced chicken, creamed 
chicken, sandwiches, chicken salad, 
chicken a la king, chicken cro- 
quettes, chicken patties or chicken 

ve. 

And besides, R & R Boned 
Chicken is the economical 
way to buy choice chicken. 


most 








RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 
. Dor lan a ‘L elaware 


+X 


September 1 


(srowin eC 


By Ruth 





HAVE a letter from a fourteen-year-old 
orl } 


ivs she is not a bit pretty, but 


1 


gawky and freckled and totally lacking in 


charm. I 
for advice, with these wistful words, 
“I simply pray to grow up beautiful.” 
\ good prayer, 
gives joy to the beholder as well 
I wonder if every woman in the work 


d for the 


as to the pos 
SK ol 
thing at some time 


isn’t praye same 


vr other in 
curly 


W anish, and by and by you pray that you 


will look } 
man wants his partner tor life to look. All the 


exactly the way some special young 


She ends her letter, in which she begs 


it seems to me, for beauty 


1 


her life. You start by praying for 
hair, and then you pray that your freckles 


1 


time you are trying In your own way to grow 


up beautiful. 
Whether you do or not depends on tw 
ings—the way you train your spirit, and the 
way you treat your body \t thirteen an 
fourteen—in fact, all the way through the 
teen vou have ¢ver) chance in the world t« 
make yourself what to bi I don't 
like*to preach, and I know you have heard it 
already a thousand times, but your eyes really 
are the windows of the soul, and your face 
really does reflect what goes on down in. the 
depths of your mind. Regular 
fine complexion, a slender figure can’t cover uy 
something The 


tight 


+} 


you want 


mean. 


eves will advertise that meanness. A pettish 


) 


l 


features, a 


) 


first thing you know, a 
ungenerous mouth and hard, suspicious 


elfish, discontented girl simply can’t gro 

nto a beautiful woman. Frown wrinkles and 
a drooping mouth will tell on her ugly soul 
Worst of all is that martyred look 


Whatever 


don't let tha! 


dear girls in the 


get hold of you. 

Before anything else, you want your face 
to say: 

She will keep her word, will tell the truth 
and will take bac 


teens 


} 
vou do, 


will share her good fortune 


j 








equtitu 


Murrin 


1 


" ‘ 
uch 


with courage. She is ju 


considerate at home with her family as sh 


when she is away. She isn’t narrow and s 
centered; she’s interested in lots of people a 
lots of things. You'll like her.” 

Faces can't keep secrets, so let’s give « 
nothing but nice things to tell. 
have given this Galatea you ar 
lovely disposition and a fine, open 


mind 


building 
courage 
what are you going to do about ga 
and fat in the wrong places, and s 
troubles, and all the other ditli 
dear young persons, keep this in your n 
Hold fast to it, and believe it 
true. Beauty is largely a habit, [tis scrupu 
cleanliness and perfect grooming. It Is cu 
annoying mannerisms and substituting p 


ness, 


ilties? Fir 
because 


and grace. It is learning good manners 4 
practising them. It is conquering greed 
and laziness, and keeping muscies and ] 
and stomach working at their best. It 

ening to Mother when she says bothers 
things like: “Wear your hat Wear 

gloves Put on your rubber Stand 
straight Go to bed—it’s lat No I 


chocolates. Your dress needs pressing.” } 
mother, you know, looks at you \ itha crit 
’ wants vou to grow up good 4 
beautiful, too, and she ki 
is to cultivate the beauty ! 


eye because sh 
healthy and 


how hard it 


when you reach the twenties or thirties 
out it 

I hope your gym teacher is teaching 
to stand, how to sit, and how to w 
part about knowing how to do t thre 
dinary things well is that even though you 


feel awkward and out of place at big a 
barn now and then, you never show it. I 

can walk in and out quietly, stand still eas 
and sit comfortably, without strain or stilins 
you may be blushing all over with sell 


sciousness. but Continued page 


But after yi 
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no one ever suspects it. People merely look at 
you with pleasure and think, “What poise that 
young girl has!” That’s a great help when you 
are trying to find yourself socially. Soon you 
will have self-possession as well as look as if you 
had it, and the problem of gawkiness will be 
solved. : 

Of course, if you are praying to grow up 
beautiful, you won’t be one of those deluded 
young girls who flaunt their contempt for all 
the rules in their teens and spend the rest of 
their lives wishing they hadn’t. You know the 
greatest doctors and skin specialists agree that 
neglect and exposure are the industrious twins 
that ruin the best of complexions. Don’t 
expose your face to the blazing sun. One 
merciless tan can coarsen a fine skin irre- 
parably. 

Not so many years ago, everybody went 
around in motor cars with the top down, ex- 
posed to the heat and dust and strong light. 
It was fashionable to go hatless then, espe- 
cially during the summer. Many a woman in 
her thirties is paying the penalty for that un- 
necessary exposure. You are living in more 


Health and Beauty 


(Continued from page 98) 


sensible years. Take advantage of them. 

The most attractive thing about girls in 
their teens is their youth and freshness—an 
elusive charm that is here today and gone to- 
morrow. The wrong sort of make-up will 
banish the look of youth in an instant. For- 
tunately, the excessive use of make-up is 
no longer smart. No well-groomed woman 
now uses lipstick or rouge so that it can be 
detected. 

In the teens, of course, you won’t want to 
cover up the delightful pink coming and going 
in your cheeks with anything artificial. You 
will want to show that your eyes and your 
mouth and your skin can stand inspection 
without any help. You will need a good face 
powder, of course, when you are sixteen or so, 
and you must keep your skin nice and smooth. 
A little cream now and then will help. Use a 
good lotion to keep your hands from looking 
grubby, and learn to give yourself a perfect 
manicure. Don’t take any chances about 
becoming slipshod. When you look in the 
glass, be honest. Are you every day, in every 
way, becoming prettier and prettier? 

| 


Tonsils and Adenoids | 


(Continued from page go) 


Children rebound much more quickly from the 
operation. ‘They have much less discomfort 
and many of these more chronic conditions will 
not have had even a chance to get a foothold 
in the system. (I speak feelingly for the re- 
moval of tonsils during childhood, for my own 
have recently been taken out, and when you 
are a grown-up it is no fun.) 

If your child’s tonsils must come out, then 
by all means have the adenoids, if there are 
any present, removed at the same _ time. 
Choose late spring or early fall if you can, and 
postpone the operation if there is an epidemic 
of colds in your locality. If possible, wait 
until the child is over two years of age. 
Select the best surgeon and anaesthetist you 
know. Have the child stay at least over- 
night ina hospital. If this is not possible, then 
have some one with experience in nursing such 
cases to help for the first twenty-four hours 
after. Follow your surgeon’s instructions 
carefully about not having the child resume 
his normal activities until the throat is safely 
healed 

It is advisable to have a blood coagulation 
test made several weeks beforehand, and if 
the blood is found to clot rather slowly, to 
give something to increase the clotting power. 
Artificial sunlight treatments are probably the 
best means we have, with or without some form 
of calcium taken by mouth, or other medica- 
tions advised by the physician. 


END us fifty cents in stamps, your name and 

address, and the date when you expect your 
baby. Each month for eight months you will 
a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed in a 
plain envelope, so that no one will know the 
contents. Always ask for “Series I. For the 
Mother-to-be and the Baby-to-come.” It will 
be sent promptly. Layette patterns included. 


receive 
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Many of us advocate in children as prelimi- 
nary to any kind of operation under general 
anaesthesia an X-ray of the chest for evidence 
ofa persistent thy mus gland (see Goop HousE- 
KEEPING for May, 1927). If there is no 
shadow of the gland, all is well. If there is 
anything suspicious, it should be investigated 
before operation. 

For two days before operation, when a gener- | 
al anaesthetic is to be given, some physicians 
are advising the use of an anti-acidotic diet. | 
(Ask your doctor about this.) Immediately 
following the operation a small amount of a 
five percent glucose solution may be given by 
rectum to be retained. As soon as fluid can 
be taken by mouth, alkaline drinks and orange | 
juice with glucose are offered. In some cases | 
this seems materially to lessen the nausea | 
and vomiting and the resultant strain on the 
healing throat. 

Although, as I said at the outset, we are really 
conservative and leave tonsils where nature | 
put them just as often as we can, when we see | 
real danger to a child from the absorption of a | 
poison which is bound to influence the tissues | 
harmfully, most’of us are glad when those same | 
bad tonsils are safely “in a bottle,” as physi- 
cians are wont to say 


Biotlan Horr 


| 


| Wo prey important is the second series 
of eight letters to cover “The Baby’s First 
Year.” Send us fifty in stamps, and 
your name and address, and this series will be 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover. Ad- 
dress all requests for both series to the Health 
and Happiness Club, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
119 West goth St., New York City, New York. 


cents 


(Continued from page 35) 


stratagems and spoils in Hilda’s kitchen. Be- 
lore he left, he won the girl’s promise to show 
him the rookeries on the following day. 

The high sun wakened him at seven, and he 
went forth into one of the brightest mornings 
that the old islanders could remember. 

a The fog had blown away, and the breast of 
ne sea was fabulously jeweled. The hills of St. 
Paul were green beyond a mad artist’s imagi- 
nation. And somehow this brightness got into 


Loring’s heart, making him again forget the 
plot that had brought him here. As he went 
forth with Hilda, it was as a boy bent on some 
guileless and delectable adventure. 

As the two neared Garbach rookery, the 
clamor of the seals rose to a deafening roar. 
And when Loring peered over the cliff onto 
the roaring beach, he beheld a sight to thrill 
his dreams for months and years to come. 

Here was a veritable city of seals. Although 











Hawaiian Pineapple 
Creations like these 
have helped make 


The Broadmoors 
Cuisine Famous 


Colorado’s Rockies! Bracing moun- 
tain air! Luxurious surroundings! *‘No 
wonder,’’ you say, “‘that Chef Stratta’s 
famous Hawaiian Pineapple creations 
taste so good!”” 


But it’s not all in the environment— 
or even in the skill with which the 
Broadmoor’s chefs prepare them. 

Try Chef Stratta’s recipes. And if you 
haven't a copy of ourfree book, ‘* Hawai- 
ian Pineapple as 100 Good Cooks serve 
it’’, write us for it today. Dept. 19, Ass’n 
of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 451 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 

To make BROADMOOR PINEAPPLE COOLER, 
For each 12-02, glass use juice of a lemon, an or- 
ange, % slice Hawaiian Pineapple, 4% cuy 
apple juice,a maraschino cherry,cracked ic 
with sparkling mineral water. Serve with section 
of pineapple on rim of glass. 


To make LAMB CHOPS HAWAIIAN. French 
trim the chops. Dip them in olive oila grill rap- 
“diy. Place chops on slices of Hawaiian Pineapple 
, spared in advance as follows: Dip in melted but- 
ter, sp kle with sugar, and bak a few 1 tes 
ina ry hot ove to glace. Gar h with wa 
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—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
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—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
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A Food for 
Growing Children 


When you are making up a 
school lunch, or anv meal for a 
growing child, here is a food that 
Is quickly and easily supplied 
and abounds in Vitamins A and 
B and other nourishing elements 
It can be uncooked, just 
as it from the sanitary 
tin, or prepared in many appe 
tising forms 
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his delicious sea food is bone- 
less, dressed, and minus heads 
and tails—ready to eat, 
venient, most economical 
Serve it at anv meal—broiled, 
sautéed, braised, scalloped-——with 
scrambled or poached eggs or 
omelet—in — sandwiches, 
quettes, canapes hash, bouille- 
stuffed tomatoes or pep- 
usually six to eight serv- 
ings from an S-oz. tin. Splendid 
for “pick-up” meals and unex- 
pected guests 


con- 


cro- 
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* joining harems, 


Good Housekeeping 


Garbach was only one of the dozen or so large 
rookeries, located at intervals on the St. Paul 
coast, its long beach was literally black with 
the squirming, fighting, roaring animals. 
There were old bulls, vast and brown, each 
surrounded by his harem of sinuous females. 
There were thousands upon thousands of seal 
pups, and at the edge of the rookery were the 
idle bulls, males not quite full grown or not 
yet of sufficient strength and prowess to win a 
harem of their own. Back on the hauling 
grounds was a densely packed mass of ‘‘bach- 
elors,”’ bulls too young to waken jealousy in 
the savage hearts of the old beach-masters. 
In the surf in front were thousands of swim- 
ming seals. 

It was a scene of utmost confusion. The big 
bulls were threatening each other, each closely 
guarding his own group of cows. They roared, 
they barked, they blustered and blew out 
clouds of white steam; they coughed and shook 
their pointed heads. Evidently they put not 
the slightest trust in their wives—always push- 
ing and threatening them, herding them into a 
compact group, and snapping and snatching 
them if they tried to escape. 


HERE were a few sleeping cows, their heads 

thrown back and pointed to the sky, but 
mostly the harried animals were given no rest. 
On the outskirts of the rookeries the idle bulls 
waited to snatch them away, the instant that 
their masters’ guard relaxed. Some were nurs- 
ing their pups; others, black and sleek and 
newly risen from the sea, were battering their 
way through the nurseries of the young, knock- 
ing the poor little animals helter-skelter in their 
haste to find their own offspring 

Hundreds of seals were playing in the surf, 


crawling upon the ddoien rocks only to be 

shed off again, rolling and leaping in the 
breakers Hu ndred more were coming and 
going on their long fishing trips to distant 
banks. And Loring swam beside them in his 


fancy, and voyaged with them in his dreams 

The seals were not only in constant motion 
but perpetual clamor. Not only the battle- 
scarred and bleeding beach-masters made out- 
cry—roaring forth their deep-toned challenges 
to their rivals—but the cows bleated and 
bawled, and the pups whimpered and barked. 
The whole scene was of vivid, thrilling activity. 
Instead of supine and helpless creatures, the 
seals proved to be lithe, supple, and keen-liv- 
ing, and their fur rippled with unimagined 
beauty in the sunlight. 

Yet vere they just a mob? 
ng thousands 


Were these moil 


beyond che reign of law? Loring 


soon knew better. The laws that operated 
here, in these far, lost, roaring rookeries of the 
Pribilofs, were just as certain, just as inviolate, 


some of them just as inscrutable, as those that 
kept the sea in its basin and the tide in its 
bounds 

One of these laws was plain to read. Loring 
did not need the girl’s explanation; he glimpsed 
the obvious truth, and because it found an echo 
in his own philosophy, his heart leaped. Might 


Right. Everywhere on the roaring beach he 
saw this law exemplified—Might is Right, and 
to the victor belong the spoil 


In the first place, the bulls had won their 
places on the beach purely by might—by the 
strength of their bodies and the fierceness of 
their fangs. They held their separate domains 
by the same token, and woe to the young or 
weakling bull who ventured among the harems! 
True such an intrusion did occasionally take 
place, but never by the same animal. Might 
is Right—-so when an idle bull became panic 
stricken and stampeded down through the rook 
eries, he paid a high pricefor his trespass 
The first beach-master intruded upon caught 
the hapless visitor in his cruel fangs, tusseled 
him, tore him, and hurled him, with that pro 
digious seal strength of which no man knows 
the limit, out of his domain. Falling, the half 
dead animal was sure to strike in one of the ad- 
where he would meet the sam¢ 
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reception. And when the game was done, the 
thing that was left could scarcely be called a 
seal. It was simply a ragged, shapeless object 
that the seals sniffed at and forgot. 

In the breeding season the bulls w ould give 
way only to a might greater than their own 
They were scornful of hunger. This strongest 
instinct of all life, ordinarily greater than fear, 
was not a sufficient urge to dislodge the beach. 
kings from their thrones, and from May, when 
they first hauled out, until August, when they 
were lost in the sea, they did not once taste 
food. 

They were equally contemptuous of un- 
armed men. None of the sealers dared enter 
their boulder-strewn domains—only the bach- 
elors on the hauling grounds were driven and 
clubbed for fur—and death itself, the absolute 
and ultimate Might, could alone silence their 
triumphant and challenging voices. 

Might is Right. Yet, Hilda explained, the 
law was not carried to its utterly ruthless con- 
clusion. Indeed, in its operation it was tem- 
pered by even greater laws. For instance, the 
preservation of the species was ever looked to, 
The swarming pups were trampled on, but 
never intentionally slain. Even the bachelors 
had rights—avenues were left whereby they 
might go back and forth to their mistress, the 
sea. Plainly the savage old bulls owed alle. 
giance to a Might greater than their own. And 
how did this fact affect Loring? Why did it 
somehow give him pause? 

Through the clamor of the seals he heard 
Hilda talking quietly at his side. 

“There are more and more every year,” she 
was saying. “If the sealing treaty is renewed 
between the nations—and you know Japan is 
opposing it—there will soon be as many seals 
as there used to be, when Pribilof first discov 
ered the islands.” 


H's lips tighte ned 


a little. ‘You mean the 


treaty forbidding the killing of seals at 
sea?” he asked. “I suppose you think that 
such 2 treaty is justified—that the downfall 


cf the herd was due eniirely to 


sealing.” 

“1 don’t think it—I kno it,” she to'd him 
vigorously. “If you knew the slightest thing 
about seals, you’d know ic too. Originally 
there were three—tour—periaaps five million 
seals. “They came and went in legions that 
darkened all the shore.’ Then the pelagic 
sealers came. In 1011, the herd 7 d been re- 
duced to about one hundred thousand seals 

“Pelagic sealing was not a a wasteful 
practise, but downright wicked.” Her sober 
lips and bright eyes showed how close was this 
theme to her heart. “The ships preyed mostly 
on the female seals as they went back and forth 
to the fisheries, and every time they got a skin, 
they killed not one seal, but three. They 
killed the mother, her unborn pup, and her 
living pup on shore. In every case the shore 
pup died—none of the other mothers would 
give him milk. And if you had seen what the 
old men used to see—thousands upon thousands 


I Crag 


of dead pups on the beach, and thousands 
more crawling from mother to mother trying 
to beg milk you'd never defend pe lagic sealing 
again.” 

“But how did the United States have the 
right—”’ 


“Right!” The girl’s lips drew in scorn 
“Why haven’t we the right? They’re our seals, 
aren’t they? And even if we didn’t have th 
right—which no sane man will question at 
least we have the might. At such times, when 


thousands of helpless animals are starving 


death on the beach, and when the survival o! 
the herd is in danger, just might is reason lor 
our government to sweep the pelagi sealers 


from the sea. What’s might for, except to ust 
in defense of the weak?” 

Loring’s cheeks flushed faintly, but this 
was not all resentment. Part of it was 
vague emotion which seemed to disavow his 
own cause—perhaps simple admiration ane 
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THE HOMEKEEPERS OF AMERICA have settled the matter of 
electric cleaner leadership in terms which can not be 
misread, 


1 . . 
They have enabled Hoover to build and market in excess 
of 2,000,000 machines —outstandingly the world’s record 
all-time total production. 

For years they have awarded Hoover the largest dollar- 
volume of sales in the electric cleaner industry. 
This year their preference for The Hoover is marked by 
cven greater intensity, and Hoover sales each month are 
showing phenomenal gains. 
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adership 


tells the 
Story 


Leadership in any industry is an attest of value, per- 
formance, dependability and service which nothing can 
set aside. 

Hoover leadership makes plain that the easier, faster, 
deeper cleaning which ‘‘Positive Agitation’’ means, is an 
advantage that American women not only appreciate but 
have the intelligence to demand! 





The Hoover is easy to buy. I} “ already bave an ric cleaner, your Authorized 
Hoover Dealer will make an allowance on it in trade, del ing a& new ve 
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n easy payments tf you bike, the M > { rit Model 543 at —_ 
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‘I’m never tired anymore tho I sew 
for hours at a time and do all my 
personal and housghold sewing with 
my old machine. This motor does 
all the work, and ig only cost $18.50. 

“No more pedaling —I simply 
place motor against the hand wheel 
and my toe on theicontrol pedal and 
sew as slow or fast as I wish. No 
screws, bolts or guts are necessary 
to attach it, either. 


**See, both hands are free to guide 
the work. I never break threads and 
it costs Jess than One cent an hour 
to operate. Sewing’s fun now—you 
should have a motor like it.’ 
Write how this,$18.50 Motor makes 
your old machine as casy to op- 


crate as latest electri¢ models. Sold by re- 
liable dealers everywhere. 


for interesting booklet. Learn 


Hamitton Beacu Mec. Co., Racine, Wis. 


Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor 








“This is the original Treasure Island, isn’t 
it?’ he observed to Hilda. “There must be 
two million dollars worth of seals on these 
rookeries alone.” 

“Yes, breeding stock and pups and all,” 
she answered practically. ‘“There’s probably 
a fourth of that amount in prime skins, if you 
count the females.’’ She paused, and her deep- 
blue eyes shone with excitement. “Perhaps 
this is Treasure Island in a greater sense than 
you ever dreamed.” 

He whirled to her, knowing that she was 
about to make some startling revelation. Yet 
he felt no desire to hear it. His conscience 


strong-voiced vet in spite ol the life he had 
lived—made him want to silence her. Som 

how he hated to think that he had won thi 
girl's confidence so easily that sh would 
betray her secrets to the traitor of her 
home 


“Don’t tell me anvthing vou shouldn «4 he 
warned quit kly 

But plainly he had no cause for alarm. He 
had forgotten what a practical-minded, clear- 
headed young lady he was dealing with. 

“Don't you worry,” she told him. “I’m 
not going to take any risks with a man I've 
known only one day, no matter how trust- 
worthy he seems. The secret I’m going to tell 
you will be known to everybody on the island 


in a day or two, and I’ve done everything 
necessary to protect my own interests. Mr 
Loring, vy wouldn’t dream that you are 
tanding within a hundred yards of a mining 


tim, would you? 


“TI don’t see any monuments 


“There's one just beyond the point of rock 
The others are out of sight over the hill. [T's 
put up my notice, and I’ve recorded my claim 

ith the commissioner And what kind of 
reasure do you think I’m going to min 

“IT can’t imagine. This doesn’t look like 
rold country.” 

“Itisn’t gold. It’s something more beautiful 
than gold, even if it isn’t quite so valuable. 
You spoke of ‘Treasure Isiand.’ That’s the 
right name for St. Paul, if there ever was onc 


its treasure doesn’t come from the rocks, 


But 
but from the sea 


SHE led him on to the moor, and lifting aside 

a loose block of turf, she drew out a horn 
like object three feet long and gray in color. 
When she put it in his hands, he found it sur- 
prisingly heavy. 


“It’s ivory,” he said solemnly. 
“Ves. Walrus ivory. Of course, it isn’t 
the first that’s been found on the island. You 


walrus used to have their rookeries 
same as the seal—in uncounted 

The natives have abc ady found a 
bed of ivory on North East Point—a cache 
worth a great many dollars. 
But I’ve found a bed as rich—a 
veritable mine of ivory 

His eyes began to have a steely gleam. Per- 
haps this was the same glimmer that flickered 
under Pizzarro’s black brows, when he saw the 


see, the 
here the 
thousands 


thousands of 
ten times 


temples of the Incas. “You found it here 
under the grass?” 

“Yes—and that’s the big surprise. Always 
before, the caches have been found in’ beach- 


sand But, you see, this was all beach, too, 
at one time. Either the water level lowered, 
or the sand was built out by wave action.” 


“And how were you smart enough to look 
here?” 

She laughed triumphantly. 
hard thinking, that’s all. Of course, I was 
always a_treasure-seecker. I’ve helped the 
natives hunt for ivory ever since I learned to 
walk. The first thing that struck me was that 
this point is a natural landing-place for marine 


= just did some 


animals. The currents set in here. True, the 
best beaches are full of seals now, but I felt 
sure that before the walrus herds were killed 
off at sea, they must have come here. They’r 


tronger and smarter than the seal, 
n iturally they d take the best place 
I looked in the sand and didn’t 


bigger and 
and 
, tind 
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anything but seal teeth. Then T decided that 
the beach was too new—that there must be vs 
older beach farther back. I looked here or 
found the ivory—a deep layer of tusks. There 
are at least five thousand skulls—which means 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of ivory and , 
fortune for mother and me. As soon ag th 
sealing season is over, I’m going to hire th 
natives to dig it out for me.” 

“And this is how you happened to be her 


on the point last night, when our bog 
landed?” 
“Of course I was looking over my dain 


choosing a time when most of the natives are} 


bed. Now 





you sec that our mectir g wasn't 
coincidence at all I have visited tl rc 
ilmost every night since I m m\ 
and the same set of the currents that broug 
the walrus here, decades ago, drifted in 


boat last night 


pk! SENTLY Loring discovered a surprising 

thing. Without apparent cause his attentio 
had wandered from the girl's talk; his eves 
were no longer full of her ivory treasure, H 
had been distracted by a queer Lenseness, lik 
electrical vibration, in the air. 


It happened that Loring was a particularl 
sensitive organism. He saw not only with his 
eves. but with his skin; he heard not or 
sounds, but voiceless presences; he not or 
smelled, but felt the air. Partly this was dy 
toa natura! alertness. Not onl) ever 
faculties, but those more distant, ps 
senses, for which men have no name 
sharp as seal teeth. Partly it the res 
training—o! life amid constant danger. N 


he knew, without knowing why, that 
not well with this litth 
Some outside, sinister factor hac r 

He turned slowly. Behind him, standing s 
near the crags that he was practically out 
sight, was London Nick. The Russian 
dressed as neatly as his rough cloth 
permit; he dandled a reedy stalk in place ofa 
he was smiling pleasantly. 

Loring made no perceptible start. “Are \ 
looking for me?” he asked. 

Nick shrugged. “On the contraree, I 
here to see the seals,” he answered blandly 
“IT happen to come up behin’ the rocks and 
hear voices ‘Bah Jove,’ I say, ‘it 
friend Loring—with a 
The lad ees a fast worker, on my honor.’” 

“And I suppose your ‘honor’ didn’t permit 
you to hear some conversation not meant for 
your ears?” Hilda asked. 

rhe Russian bowed. “Not on your jol 
life! What confidence you impart to my frien 
Loring ees no concern of mine. But I would b 
blind indeed if I did not recognize the interest 
ing objec’ in your hand.” 

You’re welcome to recognize it. But don't 
let us stop you if you are going out to the point 
to look at the seals. Mr. Loring and I wer 
just about to start back for the village.” 

Loring’s lips parted in amazement. He ha 
hardly expected his companion to fight her 
own battles so spiritedly. Not only her words 


meeting on the moor 


had entered 


es wou 


cane; 


{ 
love 1c companion 


but her voice showed that she saw througt 
Nick—that she distrusted him, d sliked him 
and intended to discourage him. Yet si 


feared him, too. Otherwise, she would hav 
concealed her feelings and spoken gently. In 
challenging him she was challenging hersell; 
his confident manner and bland smile had put 
her on the defensive. 
Nick walked on, swinging his improvist 
cane, but the morning was spoiled for the two 


friends. Hilda was vaguely, secretly uneas 
Loring saw storm-clouds in the sky of 4 
future. 


It was quite like him to hunt Nick up at db 
earliest opportunity and force the issue. 

“Nick, you seem to have a mistaken idea 
your duties,” he said crisply. “Your job 1s 
spy on the island, not to spy on m¢ 

rhe Russian’s eyes moved slow! 
on Loring’s own. They were ins 
and his smile was candor itselt 


ind rest 
lently caln 


It was a 
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accident, belief me,” he : said. “I was merely 
taking a first glance at our seal.” 

“Our sei u, eh? They’re not our seals till 
we get ‘em in the ship, and any number of 
things can happen be fore that time. Of course 
vou saw the girl's ivory. 
“ “Qh, to be sure! Quite a prettee stake, ees 
itnot? Of course, we will take it too, when we 
leaf the island.” 

Loring’s face was still and calm. ‘That will 
le with me, I think.” Then, conceding a 
tile in spite of himself, “T don’t know that 
there’s enough to bother with.’ 


“Fifty t’ousand dollars’ worf? That was 
vhat she said, I think, in the course of the 
mversation Bah Jove, Loring, you haf 

yme h hty, ees it not? I mind the time 

t you ris ir life in a Burman temple for 

such a sun True, it would not be much 

ided among forty men—” 

Their eves met again, and now they clashed 

shields. “Very little indeed, so why bother 
vith it?” 


“You are not usually so dense, little one 
Who knows of this ivory but you and me? 
We split it together—the worf of a pearl neck- 
lace itself. And speaking of pearls 

The other smiled faintly, but with such a 
grimness that his foe was startled. “Speaking 
i pearls?” 

‘It has just occur’ to me perhaps I will let 

yu take all the tusks for your own, and I 

ill take pearls. One pearl in particular, as 
t were. What you think?” 


wer 


pared S eyes began to have a cold, snaky 
shine. “I think, my friend Nick, that 
wre talking the worst rot I ever heard.” 
‘You think so? Not on your jolly life! 
Listen, comrade. Surelee you haf not for- 
gotten the traditions of the buccaneers. It was 


lways the pirate privilege to pick up a pearl 
re and there to play wif on the voyage. 
Gordon and One-Eye Smith haf already picked 
uit a maid apiece from the native village— 
lack pearls, as it were—and the other men 
| desire to do the same. When they sail 
iy wif the fur they will also take any other 


things worf taking on the island—after the 

nm emorial pirate cus ‘tom later to drop them 
i ina Siberian port.’ 

I follow you so far,” Loring said. “The 

ite custom you speak of—and it’s a whalers’ 

stom too—is going to be broken to smither- 

eens But what's this about the white 


_“She will be mine. I take her instead of my 

are of the tusks. The ivory of her skin ees 
spoil enough for me; the gold of her hair ees 
treasure enough in itself. And as to the pearls 
xtween her lips—I could spen’ many nights, 

if pleasure, diving for them! Listen to me, 
ttle father. You can do what you jolly well 
lease with the men and their natif girls. But 
i not come between me and my simple 

asures. I haf told you what I intend to do. 
My mind ees made up.” 

Loring made no immediate reply. He 
looked away, ind seemed to be listening to the 
roar of the seals. “But men change their 

nin ds occasionally,” he observed at last. 

“So?” 

“Quite so. You'll discover that fact later. 

\nd to prove ny point, I'll cite an example.’ 


“Ot how you made some man change his 
nd? Ah, but 


' that man was not London 
Nick.” 

No. To tell the truth the man w: 1s myself.’ 
ring’s voice was leisurely and low. “Nick, 


u know how I always felt 


about taking life. 
ised to say that 


[ would never kill a man in 


] } , ° . 
be blood Hy paused and smiled, but his 
Ne was evil and sinister. “Well—I’ve 
. ged my mind.” 

} . ’ . 

M . as the Russian’s baneful eyes glowed 
paled and glowed again, Loring spoke his 
varning 
“) H you much as lay your filthy hands 

* 4 white girl island, 


I'll kill you like 


4 Make od 





CHAPTER VI 
ORDON and One-Eye Smith had been 
given what seemed an easy task. It was to 
spy out the village and to report the natives’ 
habits, nature, and ideas to Loring. Surely the 
Aleuts were simple as children—triendly, smil- | 
ing, and hospitable—and they would give up 
their secrets readily. Yet at the end of the 
second day the two spies approached their | 
chief, hemmed and hawed, stuttered and stam- | 
mered, and reported absolutely nothing of the 
slightest value. 
It was true that the doors of the little white 


shacks hung frankly open. It was true that 
the solemn old men and smiling old women 
were always flattered and pleased to stand at 
their thresholds and visit with strangers. I 
was even true that the young squaws seemed 
willing to flirt a little in their queer, deliberat« 


habits, nature, and ideas 
as the crest of Bogo 


cold way. Yet their 
had remained as obscure 
lof in the fog, as the track of the seals in winter 

But Loring need not have been surprised 
Little Kris himself, a scientist at heart rather 
than a sealer, had spent literally years trying 
to know the Aleuts, and even now his total 
understanding of them could be written large 
onadime. He had learned to talk with them 
a littlke—in their guttural, gobbling language, 
but what was the burden or even the subject of 
their endless chatter and cackle among them 
selves he could not Imagine He realized their 
strength and their weakness; their capacity for 
blind devotion as well as for somber, sullen, 
furtive hatred; the strange fervency of their 
worship at the knees of their priest combined 
with an utter, shocking lack of moral ideas; but 
never, never did he know their souls. Some- 
times in despair he was almost ready to think 
that they had no souls. 


HE truth was that they were a mystery 

second only to the seals. Instead of a dull 
mass of animals, they were a people of be- 
wildering contradictions. They were always | 
amazing Little Kris. They were always break- | 
ing the rules he tried to lay down for them. 
Just when he began to think that he had begun 
to know them, they would reveal themselves 
again as the unfathomable “hali-devil and 
half-child.” He was particularly at a loss when | 
he approached Ellis, his veteran assistant, the | 
second day after Loring’s arrival. 

“Ellis, what’s got into the 
asked abruptly. 

rhis man of sixty, who had been on and off 
the island for thirty years, shook his head 
humorously. “Don’t ask me. I only know} 
they’re up in the air about something.” 

“Up in the air! Why, they’re walking on it! 
You'd think that the whole village was drunk 
on guas. They’re closer to hysteria than I’ve 
ever seen, them—going around with glowing 
eyes and dazed looks. It is some terrific emo- 
tional wakening of some sort, but what in the 
devil has caused it!” 

“It’s come on them since 
crowd arrived. 

“Yes, and no doubt there’s some connection, | 
but what is it? They were not nearly 
excited when their bishop arrived last year. 
You — that they all ran down to kiss 
his hand, and then went to work sober as can 
be. Now all they care to do is gather in their 
houses and talk, or down to their 
church to sing and pray. 

“Couldn’t you find out 
their priest?” 

“T tried to, 
English, and 


natives?” he 





Loring and his 


so 


else go 


something from 


he can’t talk 
far with him. | 


but you know 
didn’t get very 


He shrugged his shoulders and said something 
about ‘native superstition.’ Then I collared | 
old Carp, who will usually talk your arm off, 


but the old feller swore that he didn’t know a 
thing about it.” 

“He lied.” 

“Of course, he did. 
leaders in the celebration 
we get next to our peopl 
confide in us? Are they afraid we'l 


He’s one of the ring 

Ellis, why can't 
2 Why won’t they 
l laugh at 
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b jpoee ‘LL find Durkee’s, the 
most useful mayonnaise, adds 
that savory something the whole 
family relishes. 


Durkee’s, for more than 60 years 
has been the favorite salad dress- 
ing of countless housewives. 
Made from fresh eggs and the 
choicest ingredients. It keeps 
indefinitely. 

Let us send you a sample bottle 
and our new recipe book—use 
the coupon below. 





Bean Salad 


Mix 1 can kidney 
pimento cut in small 


cubed, 1 
pieces, 1 green pepper 
chopped fine, 2 stalks celery cut fine, 1 table- 
spoon sugar and 3/4 cup Durkee’s Salad Dressing 
Chill and serve on lett uce; add Durkee’s Salac 


Dressing 


beans, 1 cucumber 


Cucumber Boat Salad 


Wash 3 cucumbers, peel and cut in halves (length 


wise). Carefully remove inside of cucumber and cu 
in thin slices. Take 1 cup chopped salmon and refill 
the cucumber shell with pieces of cucumber and 
salmon. Garnish with capers and add Durkee’s 
Salad Dressing. Chill and serve on watercress 
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YOUR STERLING is pernaps the _ like figures cut in relief . . . Minuet 
only one of your household treas- takes as its theme the scrolled 
ures that years cannot harm. You pediment—the most distinguished | 
are choosing for all time. Youhave characteristic of Early American | 
seen patterns ... patterns ... doorways, and furniture 

patterns. Design after design,until Fontaine expresses the magnificence 

your head is in a whirl of silver. of the Renaissance—a particularly 
fortunate design for the homes 

where the Spanish, Frenchor Italian 
influence predominates . . . Trianon, 
Grecian in outline, looks to France 

for the gracefulness and warmth 


of its ornamentation. 





From such a bewildering array, 
how can you select a pattern that 
has more than the mere prettiness 
of passing fashion? How can you 
be sure you are getting one of the 
few really great designs? 

Each of these patterns, you see, 
has a notable background. Yet 
each is original, modern, in that 
classic elements have here found 
new forms or mediums of expres- 
sion... Choose the design among 
these that appeals most to you 
personally—and rest assured that 
its charm and ‘‘correctness"’ will 

Wedgwood achieves, in sterling, endure, untouched by the vagaries 
what Josiah Wedgwood developed of passing fashion. A complete 
in pottery —a flat surface made service of hollow ware to match 
fascinating by intricate, cameo- each pattern. 


By limiting your choice to pat- 
terns based on fundamental decor- 
ative themes . . . patterns whose 
inspiration is deeply rooted in the 
history of design. Take, for 
example, the patterns pictured here 
—Wedgwood, Minuet, Fontaine, 
and Trianon. 


‘*I'm most enthusiastic about this new book. Every 


hostess should read it.’’—wnrs. JOHN ALEXANDER KING 
Associate Editor of Delineator 


“Correct Table Silver —Its Choice and Use A new book, supervised by Miss Elsie 
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] gh this is an expensive book to produce, it will be sent to vou without 
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ERNATIONAL S1tver Company, Meriden, Cont G. H.—9-27 
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Its Choice and | 
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diaper S 
may inflame his tender 


skin if you neglect this 
precaution... 


gett baby’s skin is so very 
sensitive that the slightest irri- 
tation causes him discomfort. 

Doctors say a painful diaper rash 
can come from washing diapers with 
soap containing injurious alkali—no 
matter whether flakes, chips or cakes. 
For alkali is very hard to rinse 
it clings to garments and, coming in 
contact with your baby’s sensitive 
skin, irritates and inflames. 


out— 


Wash your baby’s diapers in Lux. Its 
tissue-thin, transparent diamonds 
contain no harmful alkali. A few 
flakes quickly whip up into marvelously 
cleansing suds—safe for al] the clothes 
that touch your baby’s tender skin. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Baby’s bottles 
clean and safe 
washed inLux! 
Get the big 
package — it’s 
so convenient 
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them 


or is it just a barrier of race that can 


never be crossed?” 


c 
t 
I 
v 


( 


T 
slapped himself on the chest and pompously 
pronounced certain Aleut words. 


c 


( 


Aleut means all kinds of things, 


I 


The barrier of race! An invisible silken 
ord, yet taut as wire! Hilda had cause to 
hink of it—of the gulf of misunderstanding 
yetween the brown and the white—when she 
valked with Loring down the village road. 
‘arp, an ivory-carver some seventy years of 
came bowing to his door. 

He nearly swept his hat on the ground 
‘hen, shaking hands solemnly with Loring, he 


The white man turned curiously to his 
ompanion. 

“What did he say?” 

“He said that he was your brother. That 
ounds simple, but really it is rather compli- 
ated—and rather mysterious. ‘Brother’ to an 
and one white 


yerson’s guess is as good as another. They 


have brothers by adoption, and originally they 


had brothers by 


totem—the Indian lodges 


made up of blood relatives on the maternal 


} 


I 


at the 


I 


ide. In this case I think Carp meant to 
onor you highly. If we could only know what 
vas in that old man’s mind, we might be very 
nuch astonished.” 


ATER in the day Hilda learned of another 
* puzzling happening. When she met Loring 
Fisheries’ library, she noticed that his 
yoots had been care fully blackened and shined 

“How ’ demanded. “You can’t 


come?” she 


go on any more tramps with me if you're so 


articular about your shoes.” 











“Shoes are the least of my worries,” he 
told her cheerfully. “But don’t give me the 
credit for it The old native who takes care 
of the dormitory shined ’em for me.” 

Her eyes slowly widened. “You don’t mean 
P} ineas : 

Yes. That’shisname. Obliging old fellow, 
isn’t he?” 

But she was not to be distracted ‘Then 
you asked him to do it?” 

“T certainly did not. He insisted on it. I 
thought it w vasted effort, considering the 
vet gr ve're tramping through all day. I 
tried to tip him, and he almost cried. I’ve 

r seen such service.” 
No one else has, up here. Mr. Loring, you 
rtainly carry some powerful charm in your 
ket You know who Phineas i 
He seemed to be i humble old 
\leut ; 
H He’s practically the head man of 
age He leads the services at the 
He's proud as a peacoc k, and why he 
ld get down off his high-horse for a visiting 
man I can’t imagine to save my life.” 

g was amused, but only casually i 
erested. He continued his sur of tl 
land. He met Big Kris, a bew] orst 
ho s in charge of the by prod ( jant 
\ in time, would manufacture oil the 

bodies of slain seal, and Johnston, a little dar 

mat vho was the resident agent of St. Paul 

Later he introduced to P; Tol ton’s 
istant, and the operator ot th hort-range 

virel telephone between St. Paul 

George 

He did not meet Wing until noon of the third 

lay When Wing’s shrunken, soft, y 

land clasped his, he realized that he h 

ved the exercise of an important pri 
Chis man was not only the best 
Fisheries mess had ever been | 
hire, but also one of the island dition 

ir He had heard t} eal roar in t 
days of com! panies—when the 
sleek ban sea in millions—and 
he had nter in St. Paul for ever 
litth in the ancient yellow leather of | 

Wing was a Cantonese. This meant that h« 


came from the most enterprising province in 
China Also he man—and therefor« 
Loring warmed to him. Then why did he linger 
in this little, lost island, working for moderate 


Was a 


The Far Call 


pay? The answer was that St. Paul had come 
to be his home. He had seen half a score of 
agents come and go. His old bones were used to 
the fogs; he could not sleep save to the beat 
of the sea. Canton was now a city in a dream— 
vague, far off, its roar an echo, and its temples 
a shadow. 

Besides, he was doing well by himself. He 
drew his pay month on month, year on year 
and he spent little of it. More remuneratiye 
still was his traffic in seal-glands. These were 
bought from the native sealers, dried, and sold 
in China as an elixir of youth. If he were im. 
posing on the credulity of his venerable 
countrymen, the fact did not hurt his con. 
science. Certainly his product should be as 
effective as monkey-glands. The seals are the 
living exponents of vigor, youth, and strength, 

He seemed to start a little when he first 
saw Loring. His slanting eyes narrowed, and 
a glitter seemed to pass over them and swiftly 
pass off. At once his habitual smile flashed 
back across his lips—calm, friendly, in- 
scrutable as the smile of a Billiken. 

“Wha’ you name?” he asked, as if he had not 
heard clearly. 

“Loring,” 
Loring.” 

“Pal?”’? Wing echoed the word in a puzzled 
tone, then his face lighted and he nodded 
secretly. ‘‘This you fils’ visit Plibilof?” 

“Yes, but I hope to come often from now 
on.” 

“You pletty young. You have plenty time, 
You thilty—thilty-five yeal old?” 

“Thirty, to be exact.” 

“What you fathel name? Maybe I know 
him. I know plenty sailel men.” 

“My father was David Loring. 
into these parts some times.” 

“Les? I tly lemembl him. Now you want 
clup coffee, pliece pie?” 

Loring devoured the food with enthusiasm. 
He thanked Wing and departed. And he did 
not know that the little, lean Chinaman stood 
at his window a long time, nodding, smiling, 
and whispering to himself. 


the white man answered. 


“Pal 


He sailed 


NE swallow does not make a summer, and one 
little mystery does not make a romance, 
but a half-dozen mysteries, one after another 
and all vaguely connected, will make even a 
practical-minded young schoolma’am begin to 


an Yet it took the violence of storm to 
strike home the answer. 
The adventure had the most simple be 


The fog swept away, and a huge 
sun burst boldly into view. Bering Sea looked 
serene as a mountain lake. The furies that 
tormented it had broken their whips and had 
been summoned back to their master wht 
reigned at the Pole 

The glassy waters, and the calm sky, and the 
feel of the sun in her hair and on her throat 


ginnings 


the 
made Hilda restless 

She had admitted to Loring tl 
She had 


t she was 
not t 


were 


confirmed treasure-hunter 
him, however, that her expeditions 
jespair of her mother and the principal wor 
the islar 


the entiré hite population ol - 
She had neglected to state that she was als 
dreamer, a born adventurer ould 1 
resist the challenge of the rainbo | 


time she had been thinking ot the | 
beac h ot Sea-Lion Ror k N 


of ivory on the 
that veather conditions permitted she at 
cided to make a brief dash to the littl isle ar 


return between tides. 

Down on Reef Point, between th rookeries 
she kept her sea-horse, a small craft of unus 
design. It resembled a canoe, but its wa’ 
were of sea-lion skin rather thar bark 
ind it was covered over by a deck of the san 
iterial. There was a hole in this de 1 
idy to slip through, and when sh« tightened 

round her, the craft was practi lly water 
tight. 

Riding forth in it, she seemed some strang 
figure of mythology, half-woman and half kee 
No wonder the villagers regarded the litt 


birch 








k for her 
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KitchenAid is a little electric power plant for 
your kitchen. It does a// the hard work in cook 
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Think of mixing an Angel Food cake in 3 
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ship with awe. It was not of their own make 
the Aleut skin boats were open, like dories 
and indeed it came all the way from Point 
Barrow. An old whaler had spied it, floating 
upside down, had picked it up, and presented 
it to this blonde-haired girl of his own race. It 
was only a detail—nothing to mar Hilda’s joy 
in the gift or make her superstitious—that the 
boat had been occupied when found. Riding 
in it upside down was an Eskimo brave, his 
long hair like seaweed in the water. His icy 
bays had betrayed him, and he had hunted the 
hair-seal for the last time 

The craft was an Eskimo kayak. Hilda had 
acquired a surprising mastery over it, and when 
she launched it and paddled away, old Ellis 
was haunted by visions. He saw again the 
igloos clustered on the bleak shore of Kotzebue 


Sound—just as he had seen them when he 
chased the bow-head whale—a floating berg 
in the distance, and a darker girl of a darker 


race riding through the surf 
S HILDA launched her boat, she was in a 
The sea was one vast spar- 
kling jewel, the breeze a rough kiss on her check. 
She did not stop to think that there might be 
other factors in her happiness—perhaps a ro 
mantic mystery involving a visitor on the 
island, or perhaps the mere presence of the 
visitor himself. She lost herself in the sweet 
rhythm of the paddle, and danger and death 
were spirits beyond her ken 

She landed safely on the islet, sent the sea- 
lions slipping like huge logs into the water, and 
interesting hours hunting 


glorious mood 


spent an two lor 
ivory The sun dropped down through the 
postern gate of the world; the sea’s blue 
changed to purple, then to gray. But it was 
no ordinary twilight that finally called her 


from her work. It was a weird green dusk that 
made a goblin landscape vf her familiar isle and 
She looked up, startled. A huge, green 
cloud had risen in the west, like dust thrown up 
from the wheels of the chariot of the sun. 
rhe sea still slept, but a moan arose from its 


sea 


deep breast as if its dreams were troubled 
The sea-birds began to waken in the cliffs, 
soaring about i. frenzied flocks and wailing 
in despair 


sea nor the 
the 


oll 


murmur of the 
gulls seemed to break 
terrific The seal roar beating 
shore was not like sound, but rather an ever- 
lasting enchantment of the night Throb 
bing air—still, strange shadows 
danger 


But Hilda kept her grip 


Yet neither the 
weird cries of the 


silence 


suspenst 


She came of a 


race that has battled with the sea for three 
thousand years and more, and the green cloud 
rising in the west was an old, familiar foe Ii 
the gods of the weather gave her time, she 
must flee now 
She looked up, and she looked down. She 
yearned for the home shore five hundred yards 
and her darting gaze swept the barren 
‘ on which she stood. Should she try to live 
t tin torm on Sea-Lion Rock There was 
not the slightest shelter for her not a hovel or 
re into which she could climb. If the 
\ es rose high enough, they would wash her 
If the gale struck full, its terriblk 
tching arms might hurtle her into the sea. 


At the least the long night here would expose 
her to rain and cold almost past endurance 


rhe long night! Yes, and perhaps a dozen 
nights thereafter The roaring boorga—the 
hurricane of the Pribilofs was not always a 
brief caller. Sometimes he locked down on the 
sea for weeks upon end, and no ship could leave 


the shelter of the hill, and no life-boat dared put 
to sea 


Or 





the other hand, she might have plenty 
1 time to paddk home ale poised 
ready to strike, but the blow might not fall for 
several minutes more. If she could make half 
the distance to the shore, she would be some 
what sheltered by the reef and thus could no 
doubt go on in safety 

Her decision took only a second or two 


Was 


Her 


The Far Call 








thoughts that showed the way flashed to he 
mind like a light. She ran to the beach shoves 
off, and climbed into the cockpit. Above he 
the green cloud spread and billowed., Belox 
her the gray sea panted in terror 

But the storm would not wait for her, }; 
moment came, the signal sounded, and 
leash that the wind-gods held snapped fre 
The gale struck like a falling battle-ax. Tk 
sleeping sea wakened with howl; the ai 
seemed to explode—passion—violence—dye 

disaster. . . . 

True, the storm did not strike the girl fda, 
The blow fell beyond the reef, and its joy 
point sheltered her to some degree, - If hy 
craft had outlived the first impulse of the wing 
it might have gone on to safety. As it wag, 
resistless hand seemed to snatch it out ¢ 
Hilda’s control. It tipped, all but went ove 
skidded sideways, and crashed into the fan 
like edge of one of the outlying reefs which ty 
girl was just skirting. 

rhrough the yells of the wind she hear, 
sound as of ripping canvas. The tough bi 
parted, and the water leaped savagely throug 
Instantly her little cruise was done. The by 
was not merely punctured, but demolish 
in one beat of the seas it had ceased toh 
Without wasting time to strike once with he 
paddle, Hilda leaped for her life. 

She disengaged from the clinging skins, 4 
wave that was just thrilling into motion swey 
over her. It was icy cold, for an instant takix 
her breath and almost paralyzing her. He 
nerves crackled as from a powerful eect 
shock Then, after two strong swimmix 
strokes, she found herself clinging to the re 

Fortunately the waves were only beginnix 
to roll, or she would have been swept amy} 
Churned and pounded against the rock, &| 
would have been destroyed as surely and a} 
utterly as the sea-horse she had ride 
Quickly she struggled up to find herself ont} 
top of a rough, gray crag. j 

She gasped, tightened her hold, and for 
second more held in abeyance the terror th 
was sweeping over her. Again she looked 
and again she looked down. Again she yeam 
for the home shore, and with narrowing, ter 
lit eyes glanced down to the cold rock on wh 
she clung. Last of all she looked to the wat 
beneath—rocking—swinging up to wash her 
reaching up to seize her—rolling and roaring 
to cover her at last 











The shore was now only a hundred ya 
distant. She could see its dark line in 
murk. Yet it could be a hundred miles, lor 


her power to gain it. As the twilight dimm 
it seemed to draw farther off And the 
reached ever nearer. The first little » 
vanguard of the white-maned squadrons t 
were hurrying in around the point, leap 
and wet her with their spray. 


HE rock on which she cl was one 


ung 


the seals loved. In good weather th 
to climb up to its crest, poise, scufll 
their fellows, and dive into the sea, bu 
they had yielded it to the storm. They! 


the fate of any living thing that tried t 


to its gray lace through the night to 
And Hilda knew, too No blind fat 
childish hope could spare her the truth. 
She knew the way ol the west wind 
would slowly work around the point, a 1 
waves would slowly, steadily increas 
height. Now they only threw their icy § \ 
upon her, but presently they would lap 4 f 
face and at her clinging hand Then 
would begin to dash over her one alter an I 
higher, stronger, fiercer, and with ever t 
ishing interval 
Already she was suffering trom eX} ] 
In spite of the fact that terror h 1 dulled t 
with that strange mercy which sottens 
the worst disasters—still she felt the § a 


sting of the cold. Later would come © 
tion, numbness, twilight consciousness 
clutching hands would relax. And then 

If help came, it must come soon. The 
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new Frigidaire for $180, the lowest 
price in Frigidaire history. 
Frigidaire can offer such an elec- 
tric refrigerator to the American 
public at such a price only because of 
its enormous production and General 
Motors’ almost unlimited financial 


resources and buying power. 
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for a small first payment on General 
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Frigidaire now and end all need of 
outside ice supply—forever. 
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cove was already storm-bound, and even the 
sturdy Fisheries launch could not work its 
way around Reef Point. The only craft that 
could possibly reach her was the J uéland’s life- 
boat which lay on the beach not far from her 


own landing. And when the wind worked 
around a littl more, even this stout craft 
would be useless. 

Faint hope indeed! Slim little chance, if 


there was any chance at all! Six or seven 
white men would be needed to work the boat. 
By what possible circumstance would so many 
happen on the beach in time? If she were 
seen at all, it would likely be by natives. And 
the brown men, though fair oarsmen in fair 
weather, cou!d never be led or driven into seas 
like these 

What was left? Hilda knew only too well. 
Child though she was, tonight she gained a 
woman’s high-born courage to face truth. 
Today she had hunted for treasure, but she 
had not found it. She had known girlhood’s 
longings, but they had not come true. Now 
she could go searching in the pearl beds of the 
deep. Now she could lie in even stronger arms 
than those that clasped her in her dreams, and 
on a broader breast. 


CHAPTER VII 


if WAS not much more than a chance that 
Hilda’s mishap was seen from the shor 
Michael, one of the young Aleut sealers, had 


been on Garbach rookery when the storm first 
threatened, and had run down to the east 
beach to take care of the Jutland’s lile-boat 
rom this point he had seen the giri’s departure 
from Sea-Lion Rock and, a moment later, the 
wreck of her kayak on a crag. 

At once he had started to the village for 
help, yelling as he ran. Fortunately, he was 
not obliged to go all the way. A gang of sealers 
were on the killing grounds just beyond Gar- 
bach, and Michael’s cries brought them run 
ning up the dunes 

Quickly they gathered around the message- 


bearer. They made a closely-packed group, 
black figures on the wanly-lighted moor. 
Michael was out of breath, and at first he 
could hardly tell his story. When the words 


did come, they were an unintelligible jargon of 
Aleut, Russian, and English 

“Steady!” This was Ellis’s voice, cutting 
through the uproar and the wind’s blast 
“Talk English, Michael. What has happened 
to Hilda?” 

“She drown!” was the terrified reply. 
“Anyway, her boat she wreck, she cling to 
rock. Maybe she fall off already—”’ 

If the gang had been made 
natives, probably they would have wheeled 
about and raced to the village for guidance. 
ily they had three of their white men with 

Not only Ellis accompanied them to 
day, but Johnston the agent and Big Kris. Of 


up entirely of 


Luc 
them 


the chiefs only the greatest—Little Kris him- 
seli—was missing. And the white man they 
might need most sorely of all was absent, too. 
rhis was Doctor Eberhard, at present busy 


with a patient in the little one-room hospital 
of St. Paul 

At once the men fought their way to the 
east shore. Ellis, a man past sixty years of age 
and stiff in joint and limb, somehow ran in the 
foreguard. And because he had known Hilda 
almost she was a child, his face looked 
haggard and ghastly in the green light of the 
storm 

Presently they were standing on the beach 
looking out into the dark sea. For 
that seemed an hour they strained into the 
dusk. And then a cry rose in Ellis’s throat 

“She’s still alive!’ he shouted. 
her dress a” 

It was true. Now all of them could make 
out the white glint of the girl’s sailor middie. 
She was still clinging staunchly to her crag 
The waves that had begun to break over her 
had not vet beaten her down 

Johnston, the white 


since 


a second 


“T can see 


the Indian 


agent ol 
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village and the island, at once took command 
With a ringing call he rallied the gang, the 
led them fifty yards down the shore to wher 
the Jutland’s boat lay beached Swiftly hy 
directed its launching—strong har and wil 
ing shoulders lifted and righted the boat an 
pushed it to the water’s edge. 

“Big Kris, take the stern,” J 
in the blast. “Ellis, you don’t get 
I'll take the bow myself. Five 
jump in, and the rest help us off.” 

And now, for the first time, th 
machinery seemed to stop. The work ha 
been smooth, swift, and efficient so far, byt 
now there was a strange, breath-taking pause, | 
rrue, there were plenty of men making read 
to push off the boat. Indeed they faig 
crowded each other in seizing the gunwale | 
and lifting. It was likewise true that Bic | 
Kris stepped calmly and quickly into the ster, | 
seat appointed for him. But of the five Aleut: 
who had been ordered to man the oars, not one 
stepped forward. 

Only for an instant did the three white mer 
stand inert and dumb. Then Ellis whirled, his 
lip drawing up and his dog-fang cropping 
down. 

“Don’t vou hear, you cowards?” he barke 
“Tumble in that boat before I kick you in!” 

But still the natives hung back. On their 
faces was a dogged look that chilled Johnstor 
heart. They made no response to Ellis’s threat 
but not because they took it lightly. His fa 
almost always humorous and kind, looked jij 
flint in the gray light. But his rage was hum 
and understandable, and a blow from his f 
or his boot would be a brief woe at best. 0 
the other hand, the woe that lived in th 
murky sea was eternal. Its threat was not 
words—nothing that the darkened Aleut mir 
could understand—but a horror and a myster 
and a shadow. 

One of their leaders shock his head. “\\ 
no go,” he muttered 


hr 


ton yelle 
1 On this 
! you fellows 


life-saving 





LLIS looked in despair to his two comrad 
“Can’t the three of us make it alone?” 
But Johnston held to his iron control. “\\ 
couldn’t even get started,” he answered. H 
voice was not loud, but it cut through t 
wind’s clamor. Then, almost _ pleading 
“Come on, Michael—be a man! You, Ivan 
start and the rest will follow. Paul—Mala 
Haman—one of you fellows lead the 
We're going with you, you cowards! T 

girl’ll drown if you don’t hurry.” 

Again their leader shook his head. “Wet 
go,” he repeated. 

He gave no reasons why. He left no openit 
for argument. When Big Kris cursed ther 
bitter black curses that had not soiled his! 
in years, they looked at him dully, but t! 
did not answer. And then Ellis tried a 
tack. 

He pointed a long arm toward the reef whe 
a bit of white looked like foam on the dar 
waves. “Look!” he cried. “Do you kn 
who’s out there? It’s Hilda—your tn 
childhood—and she’s only a little 
If you start now might her yet 
Then, with a voice that boomed in the stor 
“Look at her, men—fighting alone in that 
Can't you see her?” 

Yes, they saw her plain enough 
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since 


vou save 


rhe trout 





was that they saw other things, toc Int 
eyes of the white men the scene was only 
dusk and wave and storm. In the Aleut’s 
it was the ocean gods in battle. The De 


Horsemen of the De ep were riding to war 

hese men were not white. They were | 
lesser people. They were not the conquer 
Vikings from the North Sea, but the abje 
dark-eyed folk rhey not only feared death 
the fear that the white men know—but 
that lay beyond, all the horrors and U 
namable things that their ghost-ridden mi 
could imagine 

“We no go,” their leader was saying 

But his words ended in a gasp. As he pee 
landward, his sullen eyes suddenly 





med 






































ruby-red, a phenomenon that his white chiefs 
were never to torget. Phen he pointed, as a 
man points at a ghost. In vivid and startling 
<iJhouette against the green western sky a 
man’s figure came running toward them along 
the dunes. : — 
Loring had been in the village, conferring 
with his band of spies, when the green nimbus 
of the storm came through the window. His 
leap from his chair Was SO abrupt and violent 
that it stirred London Nick to diverting mem- 
ories. As an agent of Lenine Nick had once 
been ordered to despatch an aged nobleman 
of Moscow. His victim had been seated and, 
struck in the heart, he had jumped up this same 
Dwelling pleasantly on this incident, 


way. 
the Russian’s eyes grew dreamy Loring 
himself made an excellent target, framed 
against the glamourous window But he 


must not anticipate matters. His captain’s 
scheduled hour of departure had not yet ar- 
rived. 

Loring’s mind was far from bullets and 
equally far from any pirate enterprise. It 
dwelt only on Hilda’s last words, when they 
had separated in mid-afternoon. She was go- 
ing over to Sea-Lion Rock, she said. It might 
be that she had not yet returned. And if the 
boorga should meet her at sea... . 

Loring turned and ran. He sped up the old 
road toward the killing grounds, across a 
graveled beach, and on to the moors. Or- 
dinarily this was no country over which to 
hasten. Huge rocks were hidden in the long 
grass. Yet he sped with a long, fleet stride. 
leaping over the hidden man-traps as if he had 
located them all beforehand. And _ indeed, 
it had always seemed to him that he had 
traversed this trail a thousand times in his 
dreams. 

He heard the gale strike. The roaring of the 
seals was almost drowned out and lingered only 
a strange, wild voice on the blast. Instantly 
the waves on the west side of the reefs quick- 
ened and crashed. Fighting his way to the 
dunes, he soon looked down on the gang of 
natives on the shore. 


HEY had started to launch a boat, it 

seemed, but now they were standing idle. 
(nd when he came close, and when the natives 
turned to stone at the sight of him, Loring was 
himself aware of a poignant emotion. There 
was a wind that was not of the west wind along 
his hair, and a leap that was not of the waves’ 
leap at his heart. He knew that this was one 
of the great moments of his destiny. 

He sprang into the hushed throng. “Is 
Hilda out there?” he shouted above the gale. 

Johnston bellowed into his ear, ‘“She’s 
hanging on to a rock.” 

“Then why in God’s name don’t you go after 
her?” 

“Because these Siwash 
But there’s four white men now. 
can chance it—”’ 

“Four men can’t work a boat in that sea.” 
Loring whirled to the staring crowd, and his 
vords bit like the wind itself. ‘You're men, 
aren't you, not squaws 

\nd then, for one second, his breath died 
on his lips. He gazed dully at the frozen circle 
about him. A minor miracle was happening 
before his sight. Some great akin to 
striking the brown men. A 


won't go 


Maybe we 


cowards 


lorce 
’ A 
ghtning wv 


white flame seemec to leap from face to face, 
flushing the dark cheeks and blazing in the 
omber, deep-set eves In that second of 
trance not a man stirred or breathed (nd 


then Michael reached and clutched Loring’s 
reve 

“My God!” Ellis muttered 
_ But no one heard him in the gale, and per- 
haps he did not know that he had spoken. 

Michael stepped heavily forward. “We go 
now—” he said. “We go—if you go.” His 
eyes never wavered from Loring’s face 

hen quick—into the boat,” the Loring 
ordered 
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No more could he waste time on miracles. 
This incredible thing fled from his mind to re 
turn only in some calmer hour. 

“Johnston, I'll take the bow instead of you. 
Pick out five of your best men for the 
oars.” ‘ 

Johnston whirled, but he 
with the men now. They pushed forward like 
soldiers rallied in battle. Swiitly he picked 
his crew. They took their seats, and the others 
pushed off the boat. A moment 
fighting out through the surf. 

The marvel still endured. The crew worked 
the oars as men work only under tremendous 
emotional impetus. They rowed with perfect 
teamwork. They flinched neither from the 
nearing rocks nor the menacing waves. Their 
stroke was quick and strong, not jerky and 
aimless as when terror rides in the bow. In- 
deed, they had forgotten terror. They seemed 
to regard Loring as a talisman of fortune, to 
whom no harm could come. 

Loring had never commanded such a crew. 
They obeyed him with the simple faith of 
children. Was this a tribute to his mastery, 
his native gift of leadership? Loring knew 
better. As a captain he was well endowed, but 
this devotion today was based on superstition. 


THE’ 


vere 


could not help but win. The 
still moderate—the gale had not yet 
around the point--and the Aleuts’ 
precision in rowing kept the boat off the reefs. 
When it was ten yards from the where 
Hilda clung, Loring threw 

It was not until afterw 
a certain grim humor in the fact that a line 
had been ready to hand. Ordinarily a beached 
boat would have no such convenience. As a 
matter of fact it was one of Loring’s stage prop- 
ertics. When he had landed on the island, he 
had told a story of a man overboard and a res- 
cue expedition. Naturally a life-line went with 
the boat. Thus it happened that the drown- 
ing of the fictitious Eskimo, Glosamuk, resulted 
in the saving of the living Hilda Larsen. 

At present he had no place for such ironic 
thoughts. His mind was a blank except for the 
work in hand. The bow of the boat rose and 
fell, the wind hustled it, and the oars flashed, 
but all this activity seemed far and beyond his 
life, and the only reality was the slim, white 
figure of the girl clinging to her crag. 

Che girl caught the line, and «n instant later 
was drawn up to the side of the boat. Loring’s 


seas 
worked 


rock 
i line 


long arms whipped down, his hands clasping 
hers. And these hands were not yet lifeless 
and still. Strongly they gripped, and their 


flesh was warm under their cold skin. To feel 
their strong currents—to know that she still 
lived, not faintly and falteringly, but strongly 
and vividly—was the greatest gladness his own 
life had ever known 

But the clasp was instantly broken. There 
to nurse the girl’s hands in his 
no time even to wonder at the utter jubilation 
of his heart. He lifted the girl 
her sink down at his feet. Then he 
in the battle with wind and wave 


was no time 


carried on 


rhe hardest work was yet to do. The 
must be forced back to land against the off- 
shore wind. But the men heaved like giants at 
the weeps, and the oar-blades bit true boot 


by foot, rod by rod, the boat was worked in 
All the men on shore waded out to meet it. 
Now Johnston and Ellis had 


drawing it in toward the bravest ot the 


cized the bow, 
natives, 
Soon a dozen strong hands were puuing it up 
on shore. 

Loring himself bent and lifted the spent girl 
from between the thwarts. She seemed vividly 
conscious, and as her face came level to his, her 
lips curled in a dim smil 

“Thank you, Paul,” she whispered. 

He started violently—instinctively 
once he concluded that she must 
delirium after all, from terror and exposure 
and had simply confused his name with an- 


other of similar sound. 


But at 
be close to 


(To be continued) 
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(dbovwe) BUBBLE BOATING is the latest water sport at San Dic 
from smiles kept gleaming bright by Pepsodent, Dorothy Prather 
Lipton find it highly entertaining 


Glistening Smiles 


come when teeth are cleansed 
of dingy film this new way 








6 hee millions of sparkling smiles you 
s¢ 


e today result largely from cleans 
ing teeth of film twice each day—at morning 


and at night. Thus this new hygienic 





measure becomes one of the great beauty 





treatments of the day 





\ film goes, smiles grow 
(Abow) VAL LESTER goes out i] bright. Dull or “off-color” teet! 
walking with a winning entry. Her ; 
smile of victory is sparkling white by their former snowy color. exquisite 
help of Pepsodent that brightens lustre comes through gentle polishing of 
teeth by dingy film removal _ , , . 
enamel. Gums firm to healthy coral tint. 


Thousands who, on dentists’ recommen- 





dation, have made Pepsodent, the special 


i-removing dentifrice, a daily habit, 


how true that is 
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(Above) A DAILY TASK FREE—10-DAY TUBE 


of sturdy Jackie Bedford 
is the bringing of the mail. 
One other thing he does 
each day and that's to 
brush his teeth with Pe} 

sodent to keep them 
white and keep gums well 


and strong 





Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1265, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 








(left) “SEE YOU IN 
HOLLYWOOD,’ says 
June Lorée, who recently 
won a sectional beauty 
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...and see how 

clean everything is 

HE Beech-Nut doorway is 
A. wide open to visitors at Cana- 
joharie, N. Y. Everyone is invited 
to come and see how this peanut 
butter is made, in the sunniest, 
cleanest, pleasantest atmosphere 
imaginable. 
From the first careful selection of 
the peanuts to the quick sealing 
in the famous glass jars, you can 
see that Beech-Nut must always 
be pure and fine and delicious. 


Give Beech-Nut Peanut Butter to 
the children. Give it to the whole 
family at meals and between 
meals. Beech-Nut is healthful. 
High in food value. Sold practi- 
cally everywhere. In vacuum 
glass jars only—protected from 
all possible contamination. 
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* ROCHESTER 


ALBANY 


Beech-Nut 
+ Peanut 
Butter 


Exceptional quality—at moderate prices 
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the old woman, “Show should that be? About 


us are protections well planned by thy father. 
Phe canal laid ever with mats of reeds, the 
jungle of cactus, and beyond the creat forest.” 


“Give me thy hand,” sighed the Princess 
sleepils ‘The foolish fright goes when the 
d ylight comes See, Vieja mia, how red is the 


dawn!” 
But as she slipped back into innocent slum- 
ber, the old woman stared with terror-tilled 


Che dawn had not come, but the sky 
was red. The distant forest and the cactus 
jungle were burning. 

In the morning the hot thick smoke hung 
over the beautiful palace. Gray ashes fell in 
stifling clouds upon the flowers in the garden. 
Birds with singed wings fluttered there to die, 
and the lovely Princess, seeing their misery, 
vept hot, tears her healing 
rts could not bring back their pretty winged 


eves, 


helpless because 
Vos, 

Vieja, the knew that fate had 
trapped them, That the word of the stars, 
spoken years before, was stronger than all the 
barriers built by man. 

So she cut from its stalk a yellow rose, and 
laid grains of sand about it. She traced its 
petals with sacred jade and covered it over 
scales. For many hours she made 
mula come down from remotest 
time Phen she fastened the rose on the Prin 
Softly it lay the peating 


old 


one, 


vith serpent 
ner magn a tor 
cess’ breast above 
of her heart 

My Prince said the old woman sadly, 
I too seek to shield thee from sorrow and dis 
aster. Yet in saving thee with this magic I 
must destroy thee as well. For I know not the 
means of breaking the enchantment. If terri- 
ble danger threatens thee, press the thorns of 
this rose into thy breast. Drive them in dee ply 
and be not afraid, for thou shalt escape from 
the peril that threatens. With the first drops 
of blood thou shalt lose thy form and become 
the tlower for which thou art named. Liv 
ing yet captive, a rose yet a maid, thou shalt 
be safe from one fate, yet entrapped by an- 
other!” 


LIKG 


“Oh, run, Black Beast, great tiger of darkness, 
No power is greater than thy desire—” 
OL lr of the dead, smoldering forest a black 
tiger came creeping, the sinuous body in 
visible rainst the charred trunks of the trees. 
On through the smoldering cactus jungle came 


the great black tiger, creeping, creeping. 

But the singing bird had not died in vain 
Ile had kept the secret of the hidden lagoon 
\nd the great black tiger, bounding forward 
boldly, sank down through the water beneath 
the treacherous mat loundering and gasp 


ing, he strove to lift himself, but the grassy 
islands eddied him, offering no resist 
ance to his clutching claws, strangling him with 


about 


my, tenuous roots 

The Princess, walking in her garden, heard 
the no’se of the struggle and choked voice 
allir Frightened, vet armed with the bra 
erv of innocence, she crept down to the edge | 

e guarding lagoon \t first, she thought ita 


great black beast that struggled and whimpered 








ere in the water. Then through the parted 
reeds a face rose up, a face dark and tortured, 
but pleading—and human. 
Unnerved for an instant stood the golden- 
uired Princess, posing like a bird on the 
r | of flight Then, moved by the im- 
pulse of her tender heart’s pity, she unwound 
the long th carf from her throat and tossed 
in end t fling man. Gasping, al 
most over »v the waters, he dragged 
i er feet and lay panting wit 
|-fought breath, with arms outilung, with 
oro tens knotted 
Gently the Princess knelt beside him, wiped 
from his face the muddy water, loosed from hts 


throat the strangling cords and roots, and with 
| troked his contorted forehead 


ning unger 


Rosa Amarilla 


(Continued from paige 43) f 


' 

\nd when her fair face bent above him, je | 
trembled with an ecstacy that neve: vefore had } 
he known. It was as if a perfumed cloud oj 
light swept over his body and soul, dissolving 
all thoughts of darkness and evil An us. 
speakable peace, a vision of hope, yet with jy 
all a surging triumph, an overwhelming prid 
in his unconquerable power. 

“Oh, Yellow Rose, thy love is pity, 

Thy love is dawn in the springtime, 

Thy love is cool water for one who has thirsteg | 

Thy love is my lost soul, Yellow Rose—” ' 
“W Ho art thou?” she said wonderingly, 

He lifted himself to his feet and stared 
down at her with eyes that smoldered. 
“One who has long sought thee, O R 
Amarilla. Look upon my and tell m 

dost thou fear me?” 

“Nay,” she answered, still wonderingly, “ 
have no cause to be afraid. Only one thing | 
fear—a great, black beast who runs throw 
the darkness and who troubles my dreams,” 

Fiercely then he caught her hands. Ay 
though her eyes grew wide and startled, she 
did not shrink or draw away. Rather it was 
he who was suddenly seized with confusion, 

“Yellow Rose, O my Yellow Rose,” he stam 
mered, “have pity on me! Love me, love ny 
The black beast you fear is my own dark soul 
it will die in the light of thy pure-hearted love 
I am weary of evil and ways of darkness 
long for the stillness of sunlight and pea 
Oh, give me thy love, Rosa Amarilla, and | 
shall have rest from my dark soul’s torture!” 

Gently she gazed up into his face. 

“See you not that such words are new t 
me? I have been put afar off from the worl 
by my father’s command. Naught do I know 
of the things of life such as those that my ser 
ant has told me. How can I give thee some 
thing of which my heart is still in ignorance? 

His wild black devoured her count 
nance 

“Speak truly, Rosa Amarilla, the white bir 
whose wing thou didst heal with thy arts- 
what was in thy heart for him?” 

“Ah, that probrecifo? The little white bir 
I could not bear to see him unhappy. | 
seemed to me that my heart would break if] 
could not cure his wound!”’ 

The Black Prince gave a smothered cry and 
drew her closer to him. 

“Give me that same love, that same divir 
pity! I, too, am hurt; I am sick of soul. M 
heart is wounded with love for thee— Yellow 
Rose. I cast myself upon thy mercy!” 

But as his clasp tightened fiercely about her 
she cried out in terror, and struggled vainly fo 
freedom. 

“Nay,” she gasped out, “the white bird wa: | 
I freely gave him my tenderest a 
But you—you seek to compel my love. T! 
breath burns my cheek, thy hands are hot « 
Let me go, for fear is creeping in 
thee not as a man, but as 

the same awful beast 
me sor 


lace 


ey cs 


helpless. 


my body. 
my heart! I see 
great black tiger 
pursued me in my dreams and taught 
row and fear!” 


For the | 


space of a heart-beat the Bla 
Prince wavered. Patience and tenderne 
stood by his side. Again came the memory, 
that peace and ecstasy which had swept ! 
soul clean of its mad, evil turmoil. But t 
Yellow Rose—was she not his by right? Whe 
had his imperious will ever been gainsayed? 

‘Thou shalt me whether thou des 
or not,” he cried “T have found thee, a 
mine thou shalt be forever!” 

Savagely his strong arms prisoned her. W 


love 


brutal passion he crushed her ¢ lose 


But she gave a cry, such a piteous cr) 
he loosened his grasp a little. Her tace 
lead white, and a golden shadow med 


finger 
irops 


pass from her hair to her features. Her 
came weakly up to her breast, whet 


blood were slowly oozing. 
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Rosa Amarilla 


«Yellow Rose!” he cried out in wild alarm, 
for she melted away from his embrace. 

“Rosa Amarilla!” he cried again in an agony 
of despair and repentance. eae 

But no answer came from the pallid lips of 
the maid who but a moment before had been 
held close in his arms. Only there at his feet 
a yellow rose was blooming, its golden face 
lifted as though in fare well, 


“4h, who can t ring back the sun to the sky 
When the darkness has swallowed its light? 


127 


Try This at Home 


Who can bring back the song of a bird that has | 


died, 
Or life loa } ellow Rose 
AR and wide through the fastnesses of the 


world ran the great black tiger, the Beast of 
Hate. And his cries at night were the hunted 


cries of a soul in eternal torment. Whimper- 
ing and snarling he fled through the darkness, 
and destruction lay in his furious wake. For 


he killed all those who could not answer his de- 
mand, “What will bring back the life of the 
Yellow Rose?” 


Birds and beasts and human-kind suffered 
from his raging despair, but the torture that 
rended his own black soul was the knowledge 
that he himself had killed her—that he himself 
had slain his hope of deliverance. 

And in the desolated palace that love had 
built, the yellow rose was dying. Despite the 
old woman’s tender care, the petals were droop 
ing outward, listlessly waiting for the hand of 
the wind to fling them abroad in a gesture of 
death 

A magic mirror had the faithful Vieja, and 
when it was held against the flower’s fading 
petals she could see the sorrowful face of the 
Princess looking up as through a golden mist. 
And on the twelfth day she saw that despite 
her ceaseless care the cheeks had lost their lus 
cious bloom, the tender eyelids drooped with 
exhaustion. 

“Ai de mi,” the old woman moaned in an 
guish. “Must my Yellow Rose die? Is there 
naught that can save her?”’ 

Then she knew that a tall, young warrior 
was standing beside her, whose face was as 
bright and as clear as the sun. His cloak was 
of glinting yellow feathers; his casque and his 
lance were burnished with gold. When he 
spoke, his voice was as soft and deep as the 
steady flow of a river. In his smile was the 
warmth of summer noons; in his eyes were 
peace and kindness. 

She gazed into his face with trembling awe, 
yet she knew that no menace of evil was there. 

“Who art thou?” she stammered. 

“One who comes in answer to the voice of 
sorrow and desolation,” he answered. “The 
voices of birds and beats have called me, the 
voices of men and women and children. ‘Come 
down from thy kingdom, O Lord of the Sun, 
and save us from the wrath of the Beast of 
Hate! We perish because of his raging mad- 
ness, and we can not answer his furious de- 
mand!’ Therefore, old woman, I have come 
Irom my palace on the top of yonder distant 
mountain, never to return to the skyland’s 
glory until I have rid the earth of this mon- 
ster!” 

“Alas,” cried must be 


Vieja, “great thy 


magic if thou dost seek to destroy the Black | 


Tiger. Behold here this flower so weakly fad- 


ing—all the safeguards that mortal man could | 


devise could not save the lovely Princess, Rosa 

Amarilla, or keep her hidden from his evil 
power! 

She placed the magic copper mirror against 
the pr tals of the blossom. And the Sun Prince 
stood in silence, gazing, an entranced silence 
as il he, too, had been seized by the spell of a 
mighty magic. 

AR,” he said at last softly, “I can almost 
pity this Prince of Darkness, who, having a 
dream of such beauty and purity, shattered it 
with his ruthless desire! j 

“Be of good cheer, O faithful Vieja, and thou, 
O lovely enchanted Princess. ; 


A power there! 
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AN you touch the wall with the back of your head, shoulders, hips, calves of your 
legs and heels, and hold this position as you walk away from the wall? 


Or grasp the two knobs of a door and make every inch of your spine touch the edge of 


the door? 


Or touch the wall only with chest and toes, then step back and hold your body in the 


same position? 


Now stand naturally and ask some candid member of the family whether or not you 
stand correctly with head up, chin in, back straight, shoulders flat, abdomen in, weight 


on the balls of your feet. 


HY stand straight? For better 

appearance? For added poise 

and dignity? For self-con- 
fidence and courage? All of these 
but, most of all, because a straight body, 
carried correctly, gives one better 
health and added strength. It fre- 
quently corrects physical troubles that 
no amount of medicine will cure. 





Much of your nervousness, your fatigue, 
your headaches and backaches, your 
“rheumatic” pains and the possible 
poisoning from intestinal sluggishness, 
often may be traced to faulty posture. 
Your heart, lungs, stomach, kidneys, 
liver—working machinery of the body 
are meant to be free and uncrowded. 
When you “stand tall” and hold your 
spine straight, these organs have suf- 
ficient room to carry on their work. 


When you slump over with rounded 





shoulders or spine curved in at the 
waist, you squeeze the organs together. 
The free action of your heart is 
threatened. Your stomach and liver 
cannot do their work so well. The 
kidneys may be forced out of place. 
Your blood cannot circulate so freely— 
some parts of your body may get too 
little blood, others too much. 

When your chest is con- gO ig 
tracted your lungs cannot ? 2 
expand. Shallow breath- 
ing starves your blood for 
the life-giving oxygen 
which every part of your 
body must have. 


It is not necessary to 
have a perfect figure to 
stand or sit properly. But 
a perfect body can be 
ruined by bad posture. 


oo] - rarion - —_———t0v 

P . P pete 
Progressive Boards of Education, all over Posture. Bent bodies have been straight- Re 
the country, recognize that pupils must ened. Headaches and other ailments of hry 
sit properly during study hours. Curva- obscure origin have been made to dis- 4 
ture of the spine is sometimes caused by appear. ee 


desks and chairs which do not permit 
the child to sit straight. 

In the Home Office of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company striking physical 
improvement among our employees has 
been brought about by our Director of 


a - — 


A valuable booklet on the subject of pos- 
ture has been prepared and one copy will 
be mailed free to each person requesting 
it. Send for ““The Importance of Posture”’. 


Published by 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe World, MoreAssets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each yea? 


In using advertisements see page 6 





“OVEN-BAKED 


means 


Baked inOvens 


“Oven-Baked” is no empty phrase. It is 
a very definite reason for the goodness of 
Heinz Oven-Baked Beans. Heinz uses only 
the finest quality beans and even these are 
scited over, again and again in Heinz 
kitchens before they are baked. That's 
important. 

But it is the baking in the dry heat of 
real ovens that gives them that BAKED 
BEAN taste you remember from back 
home: mealy; digestible; with that appe- 
tizing golden brown color and appetizing 
oven-baked aroma. The label shows 
they’re baked. 

They are ready for use when unexpected 
guests arrive, for picnics, and for busy 
days at home. 

A hot meal, a delicious meal, a nour- 
ishing meal—ready when needed. All you 
do is heat, serve—and enjoy. 


The taste is the test « H. J. HEINZ CO. 


HEINZ 


OVEN-BAKED 


BEANS 


with tomato sauce 





AND REMEMBER — 


HEINZ 57 VARIETIES ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 








Rosa Amarilla 


| is that can save and restore thee. It lies in 


thine own heart, Rosa Amarilla’ 

But as he spoke, the day became darken 
as if the sun had been blotted out of the g 
The earth shook with the violence of the hy: 


ricane’s footsteps, and fire leaped up in the < 
den blackness. It licked a pathway of lyr 
light through dense ebon clouds of vomitiy 


smoke. And out of the night and the roar 
the flames the dreaded Black Prince came ; 
ing, riding! 

His mount was a tiger of such hugeness q 
blackness that it seemed to fill th world 
its coming. Its giant eyes glared with fury y 
speakable; its hot breath flung streams 
venomous fire. And the Lord of Darkne 
laughed as he came, a laugh more deadly thy 
a blood-call of hate. His long, black lance 


| poised in his hand; his black cloak was sprea 


like the wings of a bat. 

“Thou and thy magic!” he shouted al 
the roar of the wind and the crackling of flan 
“Thou puny lordling of sunshine and ligt 
what wilt thou do to save thine ow» life—t 
who speak st so boldly of saving another?” 

Calm and unmoved the Sun Prince st 
erect and silent as a windless flame. His ¢ 
tipped lance gleamed like a star; around 
burnished casque was an aura of light. 

The Lord of Darkness lifted high his lar 
But a blaze of brightness smote full in his ev 
a dazzling burst of kaleidoscopic colors t! 
blinded the eyes and bewildered the senses 

The Sun Prince had not spoken or mov 
Yet all around him the air was filled witht 
swirling of glittering clouds of light, spirals 
flashing crimson and purple as if a new wor 
were being born. The dancing motes glint 
from his helmet and lance; they eddied 
diamonds caught in a whirlpool. Faster t 
circled, more dazzling, more brilliant thant 
unbearable face of the sun at noon. And befor 


| them the Black Prince cowered and hid 





eyes. He was blinded by light—he wi 
realm was darkness, he could not enduret 
splendor of the day. 

Calmly came the voice of the Lord of Ligh: 
“There are powers beyond thine evil mag 
Thou, who hast made thy law destructi 
shall learn what it means to be destroyed! 

“Not by thy hand!” cried the Black Pri 
savagely, and with the strength of fury # 
his long, deadly lance. 

There came a cry and a crashing fall. 1 
orbs of light whirled in mad confusion. A 
through the blinding glory the Black Pri 
could dimly see the fallen form of the Lor 
Day! Ah, loud then he laughed, the Bla 
Beast of Hate, and the thunder echoed 
sullen roar. 

“Thou, whose power was greater than mit 
who will save thee now from my sword of deat! 

Forward he plunged through the shatter 
radiance, shielding his face with his bat 
cloak. His lifted sword was like a knife of ft 
panting to drink the blood of the slain. 


HE knife of fire lifted—but did not! 
Ihe Lord of Darkness stood cont yunded a 
dazed. For the drooping stalk of tl 
blossom had burst. And like a buttertly str 


gling free from its sheath rose the form 0 
golden-haired Princess he loved, the enchant 
maiden, Rosa Amarilla! 

“Thou! Yellow Rose!” he cried out nt 
ture. 

But her eyes, raised to his, held no ans\ 
ing joy. She sank down beside the 5 n Prit 
prostrate body; her shimmering hair fell lik 
veil about him. 

“Thou couldst not teach me what love 


pity meant,” het voice was a clear a 1 gor 
bell, “‘becau e they were not in thine nd 
heart, and thou hadst no will to irn to 
gentle. But now I know that love means 8 
fice It is beauty and purity; it ul 
and peace. Though for me it come » late 
bring happiness, I will gladly die with hum 


‘ taught me its meaning! 
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Rosa Amarilla 
“Then di "” 


thou shalt!” His voice was hoarse 

with passion. “What the Black Tiger can not 
possess, the Black Tiger kills without mercy!” 

Again the flaming knife was raised. But it 
fell ina palsied, harmless sweep. For the Sun 
Prince was standing erect and scatheless with 
the Yellow Rose shielded by his circling arm. 
No gentleness was now in his eyes; his voice 
was as stern as the pronouncement of doom. 

“This was the power that freed the captive 
Princess, the power of love, which is greater 
than hate. For that I allowed thee to over- 
whelm me; for that I awaited thy thrust of 
death. Now, Lord of Darkness, it is my hand 
that shall strike! Yet merciful death shall not 
be thine. Chained thou shalt be for all ages to 
come, and men, gazing upon thee, shall learn 
the folly of hatred!” 


HIS is the song the Huicholes sing as they 

sit in the ancient meson, where the stamp- 
ing of mules’ and burros’ hoofs mingles with the 
crackle of mesquite wood burning and the 
plaintive wail of the violin. 

“Ah, yes, we have seen her, the Yellow 
Rose,” they will say in their guttural tongue 
“Once, when the sky became dark in the day- 
time and the sun was a ball of smoky fire, the 
Rosa Amarilla was seen in her lord’s embrace, 
her yellow hair floating out in golden streams. 
But not often may men look upon her face. 
For the Lord of the Sun keeps his bride well 
hidden. 

“And Vieja, the old woman, she, too, lives 
in the sky. She weaves a mat of bright-col- 
ored stars. And the Black Tiger, he who was 
the Beast of Hate, is eternally chained up 
there in the heavens.” 

They will tell you, these strange Huichole 
Indians, that sometimes in the stillness of the 
night you may hear the song of the chained 
Black Prince drifting down from the sky with 
the breath of the wind. Sad and hopeless the 
song comes floating, the plaint of a soul from 
which hope has fled. 


“0 Yellow Rose, thou art the Bride of the Sun, 
And I, without thee, am in darkness forever!” 





The next legend in this series by Miss 
Squier, “‘The Bride of the Sacred 
Well,” will appear in an early issue 





Roast Beef Medium! 
Also Rare, and Well-Done 


(Continued from page 77) 


beginning of the cooking process causes the 
protein to harden on the outside of the roast, 
which seals the fibers and prevents the escape 
of any juice. Since the juices of the meat con 
tain the flavor, it is desirable to retain as much 
of the juice as possible. At the end of fifteen 
minutes, reduce the temperature to 350° F. and 
continue cooking the required length of time 
Begin counting the time when the roast is 
placed in the oven. The new time and tem 
perature for the other meats will appear in an 
early issue of the magazine. 

In making gravy, use the gravy in the same 
pan in which the meat is roasted, to conserve 
every drop of meat juice and every bit of 
valuable coloring. Drain off any surplus fat, 
retaining about two tablespoonfuls of fat for 
each cupful of gravy desired. Place the roast 
ing pan over the heat, and when the fat is hot 
add one tablespoonful flour for each tabl 
spoonful of fat. Stir the flour into the fat until 
ind a rich brown. Add gradually 


it iS smoot 


one-half cupful of cold water for each table 
spoontu ur. It is more difficult to make 
gravy Wi ot water, as the flour cooks before 
the gray in be stirred smooth Stir con 


Stantly until the 


salt and pepper 


mixture boils. Season with 


O you use 


a dentifrice because you are scared 


or because you want 


your teeth to be 


CLEAN? 


ICK up the package of denti- 
frice that is in your bathroom 
now and try to remember why 
you bought that particular kind. 
Was it fear? Did you buy it to 
cure or prevent some ugly mouth 
disease that you had been fright- 
ened about? 

Or did you buy it simply be- 
cause you wanted your teeth to 
be clean? 

It is a very wise thing :o keep 
the teeth clean, anda very foolish 
thing not to. There is no doubt 
that neglect of the teeth is dan- 
gerous and that you ought to do 
all you can to protect the health 
of your teeth, mouth and gums. 

But how much can 
you do? 

You can get the best 
answer to that question 


from your dentist. He will tell 
you just this: ‘The most that we 
in the dental profession expect of 
a dentifrice is that it will clean 
the teeth safely and thoroughly. 
More than this, we feel, a denti- 
frice cannot be logically expected 
to do, nor can it actually do. 

“Keep your teeth clean and 
don’t be afraid, for in keeping 
them clean you are doing every 
possible thing that anyone ex- 
cept a dentist can do to avoid 
dangers of tooth decay and other 
dental troubles.” 

It is better to rely on cleanliness 
and be confident, for in using a 
dentifrice that really cleans, such 


SO 


Est. 1806 


as Colgate’s, you are 
doing the utmost you can 
do to keep your teeth 
healthy and beautiful. 





KEEP YOUR TEETH 


CLEAN 


and fear no ugly mental 
dental ills 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 204-1 


581 Fifth Ave 





. New York 


Send mea sample of this modern Den- 


tifrice that cleans 
Name_ 
Address 


Oe 


State 


In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal 
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America’s foremost Aviators 
and thousands of satisfied Franklin Owners 
have proved air-cooling for you 


INDBERGH, Chamberlin, Acosta, Byrd! The planes with 

which these heroes have written chapters of modern history 

have all had air-cooled motors. What is their opinion of air-cooling? 

Why is the Franklin Owner’s next car so generally another 

air-cooled Franklin? Wid you ever hear a Franklin Owner's opinion 
of air-cooling? 

What is your opinion of air-cooling? It should include much 
more than—no radiator to fill. With an air-cooled motor you have 
maximum engine efficiency, maximum dependability, freedom from 
all thought of freezing or over-heating, unusual gasoline economy, 
the simplicity of a hundred fewer parts. 

Today Franklin enjoys the highest percentage of repeat buyers 
in automobile history. Many features beside air-cooling account for 
this fact—exclusive features which materially increase the comfort, 
the economy, the pleasure of motor car ownership. . . . Youwill finda 
Franklin demonstration extremely interesting an experience you owe 
vourself if you are to keep abreast of modern automotive progress 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY SYRACUSE New Yort 
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Lafayette’s Sheets 


(Continued from page 73) 


\rs Robbit it on the small front pore h after 


supper. 
\ crow fle 
Sally wriggle: 


over the barn, calling derisively. 
stretching her arms above her 

head, as sh vatched his dark flight across the 
ugust twil 

ales he said when he had dropped 

out of sight into the knotted fringe of cedar 

trees that bordered the distant edge of the field 

beyond the road, “do you like crows?” 

“What?” Mrs. Robbins asked  absent- 
mindedly, and then before Sally could speak, 
“[ don’t know. I never thought about them 
much. Why 

“Qh, nothing,” Sally sighed. “Except they 
make me so restless. I never hear one that I 
don't want to pack my things and go.”’ 

“Where do you want to go, Sally?” 
Robbins asked placidly. 

There was a long call from the telephone in 
the hall. 

“Everywhere,” Sally said emphatically as 
she went to answer it. 

“That was Ann’s mother,” she informed her 
grandmother, when she had found her chair on 
the porch again. “She says Ann is sick and 
can’t go to Dungeness tomorrow. That means 
we'll lose the Vaden furniture, I suppose.” 


Mrs. 


HE twilight had blurred to a purple night 

rapturous with stars and insistent with the 
odor of honeysuckle. A night to stress any 
mood, and under the spell of it the Vaden 
Hepplewhite loomed as more than furniture. 
It became almost a lost cause, and to keep it 
out of the commercial hands of Drosky a sacred 
duty. Sally was goaded by a relentless de 
termination to get that furniture in spite of 
anything. 

“Grandma,” her voice fumbled tentatively 
through the dimness of the porch to her grand- 
mother, “don’t you think a business visit is 
different?” 

“No.” 


t granite 


Mrs. Robbins’ reply fell like a chip 


“We might make a thousand dollar 
eedlingly 
The old lady’s chair continued its gentk 


She said nothing 

enough to tind good furniture 
Sally suddenly bewailed, ‘‘and it certainly does 
seem tough not to be able to go after it when 
ou have found it!” 

The chair across the porch began to rock 
erkily, and Mrs. Robbins’ voice crackled with 
njury as she answered, ‘“‘But not so tough as 
to find that your own grandchild wants to visit 
a person who has insulted you.” 

“My soul, Grandma, I don’t want to visit 
Miss Kitty. I—QOh, good-night!” 

Sally lunged the short distance between her 
chair and the scree n door It banged behind 
her as she plunged up the stairs. Was 
always to be held back by the peculiarities of 
other people? Between Ann and Grandma, 


li 
swaying back and forth. 
“It’s hard 


she 


she never could do anything. Well, one way 
or another she was going to have Miss Kitty 
Vaden’s furniture and just let either of them, 


or both, stop her! 

The disorder of her 
search had begun early that morning was a ce 
pressing reminder of the Sheets That Lafayette 
Sept On. Sally added their loss to her load 
t dejection nd vent 
hext room to look for them in a bureau 

It was the last possible place 

tforlornly ex rtain of not t 


bedroom where the 





into tne 
there 
Phough she 


nding the 


mechanically 
, 


m before 


she opened « the tirst drawer, as she jerked 
tea icceeding one, only to see neat par 
marked by Mr Robbins’ slant pen 
n sl nteresting ibbreviation t 
S-R.’s | t My m'd’m u’d’r w’r 
ge tbl e leita cious longing to 
ck the b t of the window, push over 


ilk off down the road outs 


g back either 


Even crows had freer, more interesting lives 
than hers 

It was in the bottom drawer that stuck the 
tightest, and in the farthest corner, that she 
found a fat bundle marked with the lengthy 
but vague inscription, “Sent in box of things 
from Cousin Matilda.” 

“Some old worthless thing that Grandma 
thinks she'll have to try to use sometime be 
cause she’s got it, like most of the stuff Cousin 
Matilda dumps down here,”’ Sally grumbled. 

\n investigating finger poked through the 
paper wrapping, and she was spattered with 
surprise by the bright splash of color revealed 
For though Cousin Matilda’s clothes were of 
excellent quality, they were invariably of a 
stodgy hue. 

Sally subsided to the floor and tore open the 
package. Slipping out of her hands, the parcel 
unrolled into her lap: a wide, wrinkled skirt of 
creepy yellow silk rampant with red roses, 
quarts of ten-cent-store beads wrapped in a 
yellow blouse of voluminous sleeves, a stub of 
brown grease paint, and a red bandanna 
handkerchief. Folded into a large triangle, 
the handkerchief was still wrinkled from the 
knot that had held it about Cousin Matilda’s 
head, and there were two bunches of dark curls 
sewed to the bias edge of it. 

Cousin Matilda, then, had had moments of 
frivolity, despite the usual circumspection of 
her dress. Smilling at the thought of a Cousin 
Matilda gipsy, Sally idly wrapped the ban- 
danna about her own head, scrambled to her 
feet. and looked into the mirror. 

The black curls bunched over each ear, and 
she was startlingly unlike herself. She stooped 
quickly for the stub of grease paint. smear 
of it over her face, and Sally Robbins was 
blotted out. 

Miss Kitty—Grandma 

It was a perfect way. 
it! Surely she could. 
foolish old womad, after 


fortune-teller. 
li only she could do 
Miss Kitty must be a 


all, sinec he had been 


such a silly young one. 
Well, anyway, it was worth trying, Sally cé 
cluded, gathering the costume into her a 
B ACK in her own room she wiped the grease 
paint of her face and waited in the dark 
until she heard little, thin, squeaking snores 


from her grandmother's room across the hal 
hen, with the clothes hugged to her, quietly 
e ; 





she went downstairs 

In the kitchen she built a fire in the still 
warm stove and put on two smoothing irons to 
heat. While they were about it, browning a 
small pan full of flour to the rich tint of 
coffee diluted with milk, she sealed it in a fruit 
jar 

Then she shook out the gay contents of the 


parcel and pressed them carefully. 





\ll traces of this late visit to the kitchen 
removed, Sally laid the smooth garments over 
her arm and put out the light. With the pre 
serve jar clutched in one hand, she cautiousl; 
felt her way upstairs with the other 

She folded the clothes into a wide be et 
the alarm clock for an hour earlier than usua 
ind went to bed J ited and apy nel cat 
the prospect ol tomorrow ¢ Was glad now ol 
her vrandmother attituce toward Nir 
Vaden and no longer annoyed at Ann’s timely 
il}nc lor tomorrow was to be different 

| na of a sudden the ala cloc} i 
cackill that wa ( ! a 

ny cr pian wt re ha 
y the t bete \n er dist 
l canal crent l 
ement ‘ il bee » pla ble 
ct ep pre t night ( 
chile futile in the ‘ Wi 
tho t that ec ck ce wondered 

The cro Vv past ecru it obedient 
peopl who staved at home wit wndmother 
and antique shops on a day en t ummer 
wi wan and rel n en lar o tine 





ANSTANTLY_ 


Alluring, Lustrous Nails 
Now so Fashionable 


Smart society’s edict makes this new 
manicure a part of the perfect toilette 


Each finger tip a jewel of unsurpassed 
loveliness .... Nails gleaming with the 
lustre of tinted pearls .... Is 
wonder that smart women 
have decreed lustrous nails as an em- 
phatic part of fashionable groomirg? 


it any 
of fashion 


. the 
ful liquid polish that gives, instantly 
rosy, alluring lustre to nails that are dul 


Glazo set this vogue... wonde! 


No bufiing. Just a light brush of Glaze 
over the nails. Quickly they assume a 
lovely lustre. After a week this Glaze 
finish is nearly as fresh as the day you 
applied it. Neither soap and water nor 
work can harm it. It will not crack o1 
peel or turn an ugly brown 


Be sure that you get Glazo in dainty 
And in 
Glazo Remover that insures 


twin bottles. The polish in one. 
the other 
the most charming manicure, and saves 


pre cous polish, 


The better shops and stores everywhere 
sell Glazo. Ask for it by Dh 
Glazo Company, 1009 Blair Cin 


name 


Ave., 


cinnati, Ohio: 468 King St., W.. Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 
The Oriwinal Liaguid Polisi Complete 


With Remover Fifty Cents. 
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service Which shall harmonize throughout. 





... SPIRIT 


tern in Towle Sterling, the seviiy 
reveals a personality that is distin 
tively. unmistakably yours. Bride o 
1927! - 


Look, please, at this Seville spoo 





In its simplicity, its finely poised sle 
derness, doesn’t it suggest your oy 
slim grace, your direct frankness a 


sincerity of thought and feeling? Wi 


| 


such freshness of detail, too. The | 


proudly arched crest, the softly cur 


ing shoulders, the rounded moulding | 


that frame the pure loveliness of th 


panel —these are all new. 


‘, : ; 
YP Seauly thet 1s pon Ba 
baad nol coalle 


delicate 


The has bee 


adapted from the finely wrought ¢ 


ornament 


sign on one of those old Spanish ches: 
called vargueto (var-gayn-yo). Thi 
same motif is elaborated with exq 
site detail in the Seville dishes a 
bowls and tea service. Here in thy 
SEVILLE is that quality you pn 


among all things — individuality, e 


See how gracefully the vargueno (var-gayn-y' 
motif has been adapted to these beautiful and 


useful SEVILLE dishes 


made to meet the 


modern demand for a sterling silver table 
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t pat clusiveness! Is this exclusiveness of Your pattern will almost select itself 
LU SEVILLE expensive? you ask. because it will be what you like, what 
tiny No, because Sterling Silverisalways best suits your own individual taste 
le of economical —in its intrinsic value asa and the other appointments of your 


precious metal, in its age-long perma- home, whether it be the smartly mod- 





ote nence, its burnished beauty that only — ern Seville; or the charmingly simple 
Stet. | grows softer and richer with yearsand Mary Chilton, Lady Constance or 
ow yse, And you can buya™beginning” set La Fayette; the courtly Louis XIV or 
dais of SEVILLE for as little as #80.00. d°Orleans; the stately Lady Mary or 
Wit If you build upon this set as occa- _ the southern colonial Virginia Carvel. 


That 


Cur 


soon—and how inexpensively — your C/or vou— FREE 


ne sterling table service will be complete. ay 3 Book: of Solid _ 


sion offers, it will surprise you how 


Untrinsic | a aan that We have prepared a charming 24-page 


| ] . i ] . blue-and-ivory volume, filled with a 
oullasls changing fashion 4 


e wealth of silver information called The 
In choosing any Towle pattern, you Book of Solid Silver. Its retail price is 
need have no fear that it will go out of —_),00, If you are really interested send 

bee fashion. Fortunately, things that are ys 10¢ to cover mailing costs, and the 

ce truly beautiful are always fashionable. name of your jeweler; we shall see that 
hest and the proof of this is the fact that you neceive & copy without further 

Thi Towle patterns 10, 15, even 20 years charge. There is a convenient coupon 

xq! old are, like the lovely pieces made by — elow. 

boo those fine old craft ancestors of Towle. — 

at the Moultons of the 17" and 18" cen- THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 

a turies, just as fashionable today as they Newburyport, Massachusetts 

I) & ever were! Member Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 
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™ ols XIV d ( rieats 
France at her finest period Most costly and regal of 
finds modern expression in all Towle patterns — a de- 
this most favored of Sterlis sign inspired by the artof 
patterns the Reger 
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roved 


for Children— 


this famous Dairy Food 








a4 IVE it to the children often. 
It’s splendid for them.” 


That is what doctors are now say- 
ing about ‘“ Philadelphia’ Cream 
Cheese. It is so rich in Vitamin A— 
essential for growth, and in Calcium 
—the material for strong bones, good 
teeth. 


Doctors and intelligent mothers 
specify “‘Philadel~ hia”? Cream Cheese 
because they know it is always pas- 
teurized, always uniform and made 
with scrupulous care by the Phenix 
Cheese Corporation. 


Give it— At the noon meal in place of 
heavier foods. On bread or crackers 
between meals and for the school lunch. 
With jam or jelly as a dessert. Instead 
of cream on stewed fruit, custards and 
jellies. 


A world-famous nutrition 
authority says: 


“*Philadelphia’ Cream Cheese, be- J) 
sides being readily digestible has 
just those nutritive qualities so im- 
portant to the child’s diet which 
supplement and render valuable 
the proteins of cereal foods... 
Calcium and Vitamin A.” 


-A Phenix Cheese 


September 1927 Good Housekeeping 
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tree tops, and the remoteness beyond them, 
were vibrant with the first tingle of autumn 

Of course, she could do it, Sally decided 
desperately. She had to. Ann and Grandma 
had left her no choice. Dressing quickly, she 
took the box and the jar of flour out to the 
shop. 

Breakfast was a silent meal. It was over 
before Sally asked her grandmother in a con- 
vincingly offhand manner: 

“Will you keep an eye on the shop for me this 
morning, Grandma? I’ve got to go out fora 
little while, but I shan’t be long.” 

{nd waiting in the kitchen doorway only 
long enough to hear Mrs. Robbins’ consent, she 
ran out to the barn before the old lady had 
time to concentrate on what had been said and 
begin asking questions. 

\fter the dilapidated yellow station-wagon 
had been backed out of the barn and parked 
under a near-by tree, Sally ran back to the 
shop for the things she had left there earlier in 
the morning. That small mirror hanging above 
the despised table she would also need. It was 
a long reach across the wide leaf of the table up 
to the mirror. On tiptoe Sally stretched 
toward it, and as her fingers grazed the bottom 
of the frame, the old grudge against Drosky 
soared into a snorting skyrocket of rage. 

With a desperate little hop she caught the 
mirror and snatched it from the wall. The 
rocket of fury burst into the old vow to get 
even with Drosky if she had to wait all her life, 
then showered her with a dazzling suggestion: 

If Miss Kitty Vaden accepted her as a 
gipsy, why shouldn’t Drosky? And why 
shouldn’t the gipsy sell his table back to him? 
With the curtains of the station-wagon down, 
he would never recognize it after all these 
years. And he was no judge of furniture 
anyway. She would not have to wait until she 
was eighty years old! The opportunity was 
here! Today! 

Sally swooped the table, with the mirror 
jiggling on top of it, across the room to the 
door. There was a nagging remembrance of 
the sheets as she passed the chest, but it was 
no time to moan over them now. Grandma 
might arrive at any moment and want to be 
told things. 

She ran to the jangling little truck, backed it 
to the very door of the shop, dragged the table 
into it, and pulled down the curtains. 

Mrs. Robbins appeared at the kitchen door, 
calling something that was lost in the clamor of 
the engine. She waved a detaining dish towel, 
and Sally, with her head averted, scrambled 
into the car, jerked off the brake, and rattled 
away. 


IX rackety miles, and she was in sight of the 

first fence post of Dungeness. Sally turned 
the car sharply into a disused road beside it 
and drove a scant fourth of a mile through 
the woods to an abandoned schoolhouse. 

The dense growth of the encroaching under- 
brush, and the roughness of the road leading to 
it, made the small building seem alarmingly 
remote, an ideal shelter for snakes and tramps. 
Brushing a strand of bright hair out of her eyes, 
Sally shivered as she groped along the floor of 
the car for the box. She was trying to hide be- 
hind it as she stepped cautiously over the net 
if and cobwebs across the doorway of 
the little house and immediately 
was swallowed up by the dismal shadows 
inside 

It was a dark-haired gipsy, swarthy with 
browned flour, who hurried out of that door. 
She leaped over the barrier of vines, ran to the 
car, found the mirror, and hung it on a tree 
Searching it carefully, patted the ban 
danna handkerchief around her head and was 
commenting seriously, 

“Too clean but—”’ 

When “Caw,” 
overhead. 

“So’s your old man!” the gipsy snapped 
| threw herself on the ground, and rolled over 


vines 


dreary 


she 


mocked the crow directly 


She smeared some earth on her blouse 
solemnly rolled again. 

Another search in the mirror. More lip 
stick. A second coating of browned flour‘ 
face and neck and hands. Then beads an4 
beads and beads around her neck, one last 
search for a trace of Sally in the mirror, an, 
she turned and began struggling through th, 
underbrush toward the fence of Dungeness 

It proved to be near, and she crawled throug 
a convenient gap, feeling false and foolish a 
uncertain of herself. Only that relentless «& 
termination to keep the furniture out of th 
clutches of Drosky moved her forward. Uni 
around a clump of chinquapin bushes, in th 
languorous sweep of a green lawn, she say 
the gleaming purity of the white portico of 
Dungeness against its dark brick. 

The roughness of the lawn made Sally cer 
tain that the furniture of Dungeness was reall 
for sale. Until she saw it, she had shared 
Ann’s fear that Mrs. Vaden would close that 
paneled door in the face of any one who ha 
the temerity to approach it with the intentior 
of buying the Vaden furniture. That old lad 
might even have the servants set the dogs or 
such a person. She had been known to d 
things almost as unpleasant upon slighter 
provocation. 


and 


a 


UT if the shagginess of the lawn filled 

Sally with hope, it was a hope that was 
smothered with fear, for in making conditions 
propitious for her, it also made them prop 
tious for Drosky. He would have a consider 
able amount of money with him, and the sight 
of it might befuddle the old lady. Whil 
Sally had only a glib tongue and that pr 
pelling determination. 

She was panting a little as she ran up the 
steps that led to the deeply paneled door. 4 
surprised negro maid answered her knock. 

““See la-dee?”’ Sally asked in a voice husky 
with nervousness and an uncertain accent 
which she vaguely thought of as “foreign.” 

“Huh?” grunted the woman at the door 
seeming equally perturbed. 

“See la-dee,”’ Sally demanded, stimulated by 
the fact that she had impressed at least the 
maid 

“Yeah,” the negress replied with scant 
courtesy, “I sees yer.” 

“No!” Sally exclaimed. “TI see la-dee.” 

“Ver means me?” asked the now thorough) 
frightened servant. 

“No-o-o!”’ Sally was beginning to feel at ease 
She gesticulated and became more “foreign.” 
“T see la-dee live herre.” 

“No’m.” The woman became stolidly fim 
and tried to close the door. 

Sally leaned forward and stared closely int 
her eyes, at the same time making mysterious 
signs in the air with both hands. Apparently 
paralyzed, the maid gazed beseechingly up at 
Sally and clung to the door. 

“T mus’ see lady,” Sally commanded im 
pressively. 

“What is it, Martha?” some one called from 
the house. 

“Hit’s er gipsum what say she gotter see yer 
Miss Kitty,’’ Martha replied weakly and rolle 
her eyes at Sally. 

“A what?” 

“A gipsum,”’ Martha repeated as Mr 
followed her question to the doorway. 

“Oh, la-dee,” all the intensity of her desi 
for the Vaden furniture was in Sally's voice 
“noorr gipsy gurrl los’ in woods. Walk a! 
night. S-o-o hoangrree!”’ 


. Vaden 


Evidently Mrs. Vaden was not a judge 0 


accents either for, solemnly curious, she stare¢ 
at Sally from harassed eyes under drooping 
lids. A tall, thin woman with an arrogant 
mouth and carriage, she brushed past the set 
vant in the doorway, saying imperiously, | 
“Get her some breakfast immediatel) 
Martha.” pe 
It seemed that Sally was not to get inside th 
house, after all. Well, she could do her wor 
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—a message to the mother 
whose child is 
frrst Starting to school 


HAT mother ever forgets the 
dav when her child first starts 
to school? 

Suddenly he stands alone in the 
world from which vou have sheltered 
him. ; 

Now more than ever before he de- 
pends on vour care. Care not onlv 
in the big ways—but also in those 
many small ways that only mothers 
can understand. 


Now he faces the world... 


without you 


points that school authorities have 
today found to be vitally important. 
The National Education Association 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion are pointing out that all chil- 
dren's success is directly affected by 
the kind of breakfast that they eat. 
Thev are now urging all mothers to 
give their children a cooked cereal for 
breakfast. This slogan now hangs in 
over 50,000 school rooms: 


‘Every boy and girl needs 
a not cereal breakfast” 
Only a hot cereal can supply the bound- 
less energy needed to meet the burden 


for vour child, is the cereal that 
diet authorities have for over thirty 
years recommended as ideal: Good 
old Cream of Wheat! 

First, it is wonderfully rich in en- 
ergy. Second, Cream of Wheat is so 
easy to digest, containing none of the 
harsh, indigestible parts of the wheat. 
Third, youngsters love its delicious 
creaminess. 

This little care in planning break- 
fast which means so much to your 
children’s future—start it now! To- 
morrow send them to school really 
prepared. Give them a steaming bowl 


It is one of these seemingly small — of school work. And ready, waiting — of Cream of Wheat. * 
———————————— Ww 
19 4 t Co 





l ‘*The Important Business of Feeding Children,”’ and 
hr | FREE—Mothers sav this plan works won- The Importa nt 
] 17 “a 4 sample box of Cream of Wheat. Mail coupon to 
2 arouse y if hiidrer interest in cating . art 
: — caer , =i se hep ' , 5 Dept ( -16, € reamor W heatlo .M [ cCapolis, M 
j a hot cereal breakfast, send for attractive colored t 
poster to hang in their room. There is a four week 

| . record form on it, which each child keeps by For a zirl a For J 


pasting in gold s 


tars from day to dav. Poster and 


gold stars sent free with authoritative booklet, 


Name and address 
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cAT LAST 
tin with a flavor that is unmis- 
takably raspberry. 

The Royal 
Raspberry Gelatin you can pic- 
ture the large juicy berries from 


a raspberry gela- 


instant you taste 


which that marvelous flavor 
The juice of thirty-five 
raspberries ripe and luscious— 


Royal 


comes. 


flavors each package of 
Raspberry 

Ask for Royal Fruit Flavored 
Gelatin in the red package if you 


want raspberry gelatin that really 










tastes of fresh ripe raspberries 
Four other real fruit flavors: 
Strawberry, Cherry, Orange and 
Lemon. 


Purest and Best for Children 
Now that experts lay so much stress 
on the positive benefits of pure gela- 
tin in the diet of growing children it 
is necessary to choose the purest and 
best. 

The fact that Royal has no slight- 
est trace of gummy taste or odor 
great superiority of the 
gelatin from which Royal Fruit 


proves the 


Flavored Gelatin is made. 


lavored 
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outside. The important thing was to detaj 
Miss Kitty. 

“Kind la-dee,” Sally wheedled, “let me tg 
yourr forrtoone?” 

“T think I know my fortune,” was the dis. 
couraging reply, and the old lady looked grim) 
across the lawn to the small cemetery that wa 


enclosed by 
cedar trees. 

“No-o-0,” Sally was positive and insisten: 
“La-dee, let me,” she implored. 

Mrs. Vaden did not reply and kept her hea 
averted. 

Sally waited a little while and then warned 

“La-dee, if you do not let me, you will 
sorrec. 

Mrs. Vaden turned and gazed into Sally: 
solemn ay Still hesitz ating, she looke 
furtively behind her. Then impu sively, an 
with the avidity of a schoolgirl, she held oy 
a withered, white hand. 

Sally sank down at the top of the flight 
steps. and the old lady took a chair. 

Monotonously Sally chanted to Mrs. Vaden 
a list of her outstanding characteristics. Ther 
reciting from the past, she catalogued th 
deaths of Dan Vaden and the children who had 
died in infancy, and mentioned even the iz 
justice done Mrs. Robbins fifty years befor 
pausing frequently to ask, 

“La-dee, you on’erstan’ me?” 

And Mrs. Vaden would nod earnestly. 

Having built irrevocably with the materia 
of the past, Sally turned bre avely to the future 

‘La-dee, you have 
sell. I gives you goood advice.’ 
to give weight to her words. 

to have beesness wid woomens. 
sell it to darrk purrsons” 
“and do not sell it to mans. 
coom.”’ 


a brick wall and bordered wi: 


Sally pause 


La-dee, do not 
another paus¢ 


Woomans wee 


Mrs. Vaden was leaning forward, tautly 


attentive. Now was the time, Sally conclude 
“La-dee, now I tell yourr name.”’ she said 
and ge one hand on Mrs. Vaden’s forehead 
he old lady was motionless as Sally pause 
apparently struggling to produce the nam 
At last, frowning as from a terrible ordeal, si 


leaned away from Mrs. Vaden and announced, 


“Katrin Veeden.” 
From the look of awed 


subject’s face, Sally believed that Drosk 


would buy no furniture from Dungeness that 


day. 


M \RTHA returned to the porch with tl 
. breakfast, a dreadful meal of cold com 
bread and thick, burned slices of white bacon 

‘Tell yourr forrtoone?”’ Sally o 
to revenge herself on Martha for that awl 
food which was obviously an expression 
Martha’s contempt for gipsies. 

“No’m,” 


wanter know nothin’ 


what’s gwine tar happen ter me. I’ d ruther 
with er sudden jerk than er lingerin’ pai 
merself.”” 


She looked disapprovingly at Mrs. Vader 
who seemed neither to see nor to hear her, a 
with great dignity retired to the house 

ce ‘s scorn of gipsies had not made 
stingy, however. The breakfast would havett 


an army, Sally thought, as she sat on the step: 


choking it down. She wished that she dar 
to take advantage of the seeming ‘ 
of Mrs. Vaden’s gaze across the lawn and thr 
the dismal food under the steps, for the? 
undertaking of the day—of her li! was st 
before her. And Drosky would be coming % 
rhis very instant she should be on her wa 
meet him at the big gate of Dunge! 

Sally attacked the mountain of fo rd despe 
ately, and when at last she was dus sting 
greasy crumbs from her hands she roused 1! 
old lady’s attention by saying: 

“La-dee, Igo now. You been kin’ ter me 
want be kin’ ter you. Bromees me you wil! 

to darrk purrsons orr to mans 
And as Mrs. Vaden looked at her sient 


iSally urged again 


somet’ing you t’ink you 


“Vou do be better 


amazement on her 


Ik red, eager 


Martha replied primly. “I doa! 
yer kin tell me ‘bow’ 


ibstractio! 
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“La-dee, forr yourr sake bromees. Woomans 
weel surrely coom. : . ; 
The old lady nodded silently, and Sally 


walked dow! the steps and away. She wanted 
to run lightly; it seemed a more fitting exit for 
But the weight of the breakfast was 


a 1 gipsy- 
burdensome aes 

It had a surprisingly simple so far, she 
thought, e strolled down the road to the 


gate. Miss Kitty had been almost too easy 
It would be different with Drosky, she fe ared, 
he sat down on the grassy edge of the road 
gate of Dungeness to wait for 


as 5 
outside the 
him. 

He soon drove up in a hired roadster that 
rivaled her own wagon for rattles, and Sally 
smiled at him as he stopped before the gate. 

“You go herre? asked. “I open gate 
forr you.” ; : 

\s he drove through it, she smiled again, 
hopped on the bottom stretcher of the gate, 
and rode it as it closed. 

Drosky stopped his car and called out, 
“Hey, doncher wanter tell my fortine?” 

Did she! And he was asking her to do it! 
Sally nodded and walked toward him. 

‘Hop in.”’ he inv ited cordially. 

“No, I sit herre,’’ she answered gravely and 
placed herself on the running-board of the car 
vhere it would be very easy to escape in case 
Drosky became too friendly. 

“How much?” he asked indulgent 
this charming creature. 

“Somet’ing silver,” she replied according to 
the traditional formula. 

He dropped a coin into her lap, and she let it 
lie there as she ginge rly took his hand. 


she 


toward 


N THE same monotonous voice that had been 

sosuccessful with Mrs. Vaden, Sally recounted 
some of the outstanding events of his past to 
the antique dealer. She described his char- 
acter, glossing it over as best she could, then: 

“You ver’ nyse mans,” she chanted, “but 
two fella doan lyke you. You got ver’ nyse 
beesness, but’’—relentlessly—‘‘two fella doan 
lyke you. You on’erstan’ me?” 

The events that Sally had dragged up from 
his past had been disconcertingly accurate, 
and this last announcement had a sobering 
eliect upon Drosky. He nodded slowly. 

“You doan live herre,’”’ she continued still in 
that sing-song voice, “You coom now forr 
beesnees. But you fail . . Iwo fella doan 
lyke you.” 

That ominous refrain, 
you,” was wiping the 
lace He 
told him 

“Dat beesnees; I 
chairr, ole table, all what ees ole. You make 
mooch moneys.” Sally giggled. ‘An’ soom 
time you sell t’ing what ees not ole, but you 
doan tell dose.” 

He grinned crookedly. 

“Yourr name’’—again that terrible frown of 


‘Two fella doan lyke 
smugness from Drosky’ s 


was looking at her earnestly as she 


see you surroun’ wid ole 


struggle—‘‘ees arrl Drooskee,’’ she an- 
inced and looked sole mnily into his face. 
Drosky was afraid of her now. She knew 


at from the 
“No need vou go dos« place forr bec snees,” 
she repeated heavily. “You will fail... 
wo fella doan lyke you! But I know ole table. 

get heem forr you,” she offered brightly. 

“Where is it?” he asked with seeming care- 


quick respect in his eyes 


lessness 
“I know he assured him. 
“What h 4 a table is it?’”’ he asked. 
“Ole tab! he smiled. 
“Veah but hat is it like, big or littl hs 
Not s0-0-0 big. Got harrp on it,” she told 
mM innocently, watching closely with bland 
cyes lor any change of expression in his crafty 
we, 
here was none. but a certain briskness of 
anner betrayed his interest as he said 
‘Well, I'll be back this way in about an hour 
1 get table and meet me her It 
B K be g I can use 
ally d, and with her eyes on the 
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RUITS by nature vary in the amount of 
jellying substance which they contain. 


Even those which you depend on most, differ 
in jellying quality each season—and within the 
same season they lose their power to “jell” 
they ripen. 


as 


Some fruits, like pineapple, lack this jellying 
quality altogether, and few fruits have enough 
to jellify all of their juice. 

The old-fashioned method jam jelly 


making was to“ boilthe fruitdown “untilitsjelly- 
ing substance became sufficiently concentrated 


or 


to jell the remaining juice. This long cooking 
not only resulted in loss of fresh fruit flavor and 
color, but wasted about half of the precious 
fruit juice. 


Certo has changed all this. For Certo is the 
natural jellying substance, taken from fruits in 
which it is abundant, 
bottled for your conve nient use 

With Certo you can at once 
exactly the right of 
quality so that it jells pertectly with only on 
boiling! 


concentrated, refined and 


give your fruit 


amount natural jelly 


or two minutes’ You can use any vari 


; flavor 


ety of fruit you like, fully ripe, when it 


is most luscious. Never another failure! 
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ELECTRIC cookery 7s MopDERN 


The message of my Hotpoint Super-Automatic Electric Range 
is “Mother, come out of the kitchen!” 


IKE all modern women, I want as much 

time free from household cares as 
possible, but I don’t want it without well- 
prepared meals. So when we needed a new 
range I tried to find the way to get best 
results with least effort. And now I cook 
with electricity! 

It is so much simpler. I can put the 
children’s lunch in the oven while I am 
busy with other things — just set the auto- 
matic time and temperature controls and 
1 am certain their lunch will be ready when 
they come in hungry from school or from 
play. My afternoons are my own, too, with 
a Hotpoint Automatic Electric Range. It’s 
really like having a maid. Into the oven 
go my roast, potatoes, vegetables en casse- 
role, pudding — and when I come home 
dinner is waiting. 


I can try new recipes with as much assur- 
ance as old ones. Cooking scientifically, 
with accurately maintained correct heat, 
gives better results every time. 


In summer my kitchen is always cool 
and its shining cleanliness is a joy. The 
smooth, white porcelain cooking top of 
my range is as clean as a china plate; the 
curtains and walls clean and fresh 
ind my cooking utensils keep bright and 
ncw 


stay 


When I pick up my faithful Hotpoint 
iron I often wonder how I managed before 
its invention; and often when I am serv- 
ing a meal which has cost me little time 
or effort I think: I could never have done 
this if I hadn’t insisted on a Hotpoint 
Electric Range in our new home.” 
Hotpoint Electric Ranges are sold by thousands of 
Electric Light Companies in various parts of the 
country, practically all of them giving special, low 
cooking costs. As soon as all electric companies can 
take care of the demand, this great new convenience 
will be made available everywhere. Ask your local 
lighting company if they can supply electric range 
service in your neighborhood; or write us for com- 
plete literature and information on Hotpoint elec- 
tric cookery. 


Hotpoint DeLuxe Waffle 
Iron—$15.00 


Called the most beautiful waffle iron made which 
is most desirable in a table appointment so con- 
spicuous and which you will want to use so fre- 
quently. But even more important than outward 
beauty is Hotpoint’s inner quality. The patented 
Hotpoint CALROD 
heating element is 
your assurance of 
ee erlasting, econom- 
ical service. Ask for 
a “Hotpoint” Waf- 
fle lron 

(Another model 
at $10.50 also Ls the 
patented CALROD 


element.) 





SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 


Factories: Chicago, Ul., and Ontario, Calif. 


World’s largest manufacturer of household electric heating appliances 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in all the principal cities. 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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ground stood aside as he drove up the road; 
Dungeness. 

When he had passed completel, 
she darted along the fence toward the schop 
house. In much less than an hour he coy 
hear what Miss Kitty had to tell him, g 
hoped. 

At the schoolhouse everything was exact 
as she had left it. Sally renewed her cop 
plexion from the jar and drove quickly back 
the gate where she was to meet Drosky, 

It was encouraging to find him already there 
and scowling dismally. ; 

He got down from his car as Sally drove yy 
and peered over the front seat of the station 
wagon into its darkened interior. 

“What do you want for 
bruskly. 

“La-dee at 
Sally answered, “but I see picturt 
ole paperr. Say ver’ mooch. 
four dollarr an’ sefentee-fife cent 

It was the exact amount, with the interes 
and less the twenty-five cents that Drosky 
fortune had cost him, that Ann had paid for t} 
table three years before. 

“T’ll take it,” he grunted, and paid her from, 
wad of bills that was to have impressed Mx 
Vaden to the point of selling the Hepplewhit 

It wasdone! The downfall of the wicked y. 
at hand! 

“You'll have to deliver it, though,” he sa 
rudely himself again, since he had got the bx 
of the bargain. “I can’t carry it in this sm 
car.” 

Sally glanced at her license plate. Surelyt 
thick coating of dust on it would be amp 
disguise for the car while she delivered ti 
table. It could be done in a very little whik 
and if anything unpleasant happened, sh 
would simply drive away. Blithely she nodd 
her consent. 

“Go along with it then, and I'll follow you 
When we get to town, I'll tell you where t 
take it,’ Drosky ordered. 


from sight 





it?” he ask 


Sprrings say forrty dollar 
like table 
1 take seex 





F*‘ ILLOWING his instructions she soon four 
herself parked before Pedersen’s repair sho; 
hoping that he would not come out himself ' 
unload the table. She had almost rather me 
Grandma than Pedersen. 

“Got it from a gipsy, you say; a Dur 
Phyfe?”’ Sally could hear the old man saying 
Drosky inside the little shop. “Well, ther 
ain’t no telling where you'll pick em up, 
it?” 

Sally fidgeted in the car. Why did they wa 
such an eternity to get the table? Wishing 
that she dared to blow the horn, she lean 
forward and peered anxiously into Pedersen 
shop. 

“Look here, gipsy girl, what are you doing 
with Miss Sally Robbins’ wagon?” a lazy voic 
asked almost in her ear. 

Sally started, and her heart became a leapit 
acrobat inside her. ‘No spic Inglis, st 
squeaked, and looked into the eyes of her go 
friend, the butcher. 

Eyes that were always smiling for Miss Sa 
Robbins could be relentlessly hard for 
thievish gipsy it seemed. 

He was standing in the street with one hat 
on her steering wheel, and instead of sim 
driving off, Sally slid to the other side of 
seat, frightened and forlornly envious of M 
Sally Robbins who had such a kind trend 











‘Well,”’ he said grimly, “we'll if we can | 
learn you—in jail I 
Jail. The word thudded with the ‘na 
a rock falling down a well, Jail, where! 
browned flour would be a question of 4 


hours at most, and her bright hair would! 
remain subservient to the handkerchiel ® 
black curls. With one movement Sally g2 
ered those gipsy skirts to her knees, jumped 
of the car, and ran. 

“Whoopee! Look at her!” The butc! 
yelled, and instantly the street was arta) 
with spectators 
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aa NATURALLY Servel turned to porcelain for 
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‘Companys Gone! Now 
Jor the pots and pans! 


By Mary Date AnrHony 


Fe Always, I’ve noticed, it’s the pots and pans that every- 
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XS 


Mary Dale Anthony 


too mildly 
opinion better. 


Adviser on kitchen 
and household 


cleamng problems 
to thousands of 
women. 


one dislikes about dishwashing. *‘Dislikes’’ may put it 
“hates” might express your personal 


And that is why you will be just as interested in 
S. O. §. as thousands upon thousands of other women 
to whom I have shown it. 

S. O. S. works like magic. It is a handy scouring pad 
that has a special cleansing compound right in it. You 
can take your worst stained piece of aluminum, or an 


enameled pan that has been smudged with smoke stains 


or burned 


and with a few rubs, S. O. S. will make it as 


bright and clean as new. No soap. . . nocloth . 


no powder . 


. no bother . . . nothing but S. O. S. 


Every day, women say to me, “‘I don’t see how it 
does it. I’ve never tried anything so quick and easy to 
use." There is nothing else like S. O. S. as you will 
realize if you send me the coupon below. 
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(lontatins te 
animal fat 


Sold by grocery, hardware, 
Variety, an« department 
stores. Regularly packed in 
3-pad and 6-pad boxes. 


S. 0. S. MANUFACTURING Co 
New York - 


8.0.8. Merc. Co. or Canana, Lt 
$65 Sorauren Ave., ». Unt., 


Chicago - San Francisco 
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= The Magic Cleaner of Pots and Pans 





Mary Dale Anthony, S. O. S. Mfg. Co 

3500 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill 
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out. “He won’t hurt her; he'll just catch her” 

And that very instant Old Bob was after her 
without being “‘set.”’ . 

Sally turned sharply down a side street. Old 
Bob was an ancient friend of hers. She was 
familiar with his clumsy caresses, and she dared 
not meet him in sight of the crowd. 

He almost knocked her down when he final) 
caught up with her behind a garage. Salh 
stopped long enough to slap the old setter and 
tell him sternly to go home. He went, hurt and 
bewildered, a forlorn tail dragging. And sh 
ran on, past the filling station and behind th 
hotel, on and on. She cut across vacant lots 
and dodged around corners, finding the shortest 
way home. 

\t last, when every breath was like a knifi 
cutting its way out of her panting body, s} 
saw before her the spreading gray back of th 
barn 

The honeysuckle was even more rampant 
there than it was on the front fence, and Salh 
halted abruptly beside it, sure that the dark 
vines was larded with snakes. She 
felt herself shriveling at the thought of cross 
ing it. 

Those people in the town back there, though 
they might get the sheriff out after the gipsy 
who had stolen Sally Robbins’ wagon. Sall 
Robbins who had so many friends, while she 
herself Sally was becoming a little confused 
about her identity. But if the sheriff did go 


out looking for the gipsy—better death at 
the tongues of snakes than to be discovered 


with the browned flour steamed off by that 
long, hot run, a bunch of dark curls over on 
ear, and a long strand of yellow hair over th 
other. 

Sally threw herself on to the honeysuckle 
vines. The rotted fence crackled under her 
weight, and she was dumped into the stubbly 
field behind her barn. Mercifully the snakes 
were about other business. 

Now she had only to get past Grandma and 
upstairs to the deep closet that was full of 
gingham dresses, and she would be safely Miss 
Sally Robbins once more, with innumerable 
friends who would surely look after her car. 

Sally picked herself up from the weeds and 
crept up to the barn. There were voices inside 

Grandma’s and two unfamiliar ones. Cus 
tomers, thank heaven! Whether they were 
coming or going, Grandma would be detained 
long enough for her to get upstairs to that 
closet. 

In a wide circle which kept her out of the 
sight of the people in the shop, Sally rar 
around the back of the house. She climbed into 
the dining-room window and stumbled up 
stairs 


HE customers had gone, and Mrs. Robbins 

was nowhere in sight when Sally strolled 
leisurely out of the house. Clean and happily 
Miss Sally Robbins again, she was complacent 
over the day’s work. She swaggered a little 
proud of Sally Robbins. The girl was clever 
and capable and even kind. See what she had 
done for that mean old Miss Kitty Vaden 
But for Sally Robbins, Drosky would have got 
the old lady’s furniture by this time and paid 
for it largely with promises. 

Sally went to the shop to put the money bh 
had given her in a drawer of Ann’s desk. She 
paused in the doorway, glancing about to se 
if the recent customers had taken anything 
away with them. The naked space behind th 
apple-wood chest where the table had beet 
predominated the room. It did more thar 
that; it seemed to rush blatantly forward ano 
Glibly it unlocked that dark cup 
board of memory where forgotten things ar 
packed away, and flourished before her eyes 4 
picture ol herself as she had stood before that 
table six months before saying ; 

“These sheets just fit this drawer I'n 
going to put them in here instead of in t! e( hest 
with all those heavy bedspreads and quilts and 
stuff.” ; 

The Sheets That Lafayette Slept On had 


speak to her 
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LL set to satisfy that hunger, 
with a savory roast and a 
bottle of flavory Snider's Catsup 
before him. And the table is 
all set too—now that Snider's 
is in sight. 
Say Snider's 
Say Snider’s and be sure. Be 
sure of Catsup and Chili Sauce 
that are really good. They taste 
good and they are packed full 


of good wholesome tomato 
freshness, 


Say Snider's 
This is the Catsup that many 
of the country’s leading hotels 


‘Snider's 


TOMATO PRODUCTS 





Say Snider's 
This is the Catsup that has |, gay 


stood the test of taste for over ne: 4 
forty years and is today adding \; = 
zest to the meals of thousands 
—the particular people who find 

that it pays to say Snider's. 


and restaurants prefer, both in 
the preparation of dishes and to 
serve at table. 





tax —- -_————— 7 7 


i 
TA. Snider Preserve Company, 
14 Franklin St., Rochestes, New York 
Please send me copy of your free booklet, 
“The Story of Tomatoes and Vitamins 
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ree yourself 
from the tiresome washday! 


N an hour or so in the morning you can do a 
week’s washing with the Maytag. Then the rest 
of the day is yours for other things. 


Maytag speed and thoroughness makes your wash- 
day easier and more comfortable. Clothes are washed 
quicker and cleaner with but little effort. Even 
collar and cuff edges are washed thoroughly clean 
without hand-rubbing. 


At your convenience you may use a Maytag in 
your own home without obligation or expense—just 
to prove to yourself the rea/ helpfulness of the 
Maytag. If after a trial washing the Maytag doesn’t 
sell itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 
Newton, lowa 
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gone with the table to Drosky, and Sa! 
Robbins was the biggest fool on earth! 

With the gasping sense of falling from a grey: 
height, Sally sat flatly down in the doormn: 
She made a desperate, clutching effort ; 
formulate a plan for the recovery of the sheet: 
But all her thoughts creaked around ap 
around, waving, like the gaunt arms of a wind 
mill, one devastating realization: i 

“I’m worse off than I was when I starte 
I’m worse off than I was when I started, I'r 
worse off than I was when I started!” 

Everything else became a hopeless jumbk 
That was the only thing that stood out clear 
as she sat there through the long afternoon 
she was worse off than she was when 
started. 

At last, through the din of her constem 
tion, she became aware of a great commotiy 
moving down the road. It turned in at th 
whitewashed gate. Sally looked up and gy 
her station-wagon driven by the butcher, an 
behind it Drosky in the hired roadster, 





SHE was not surprised at the return of he 
car. She had felt certain that it would} 
brought home. Had in fact feared to find j 
and an attendant crowd when she herseli 
arrived. But the sight of Drosky was discon 
certing. Sally became dejectedly convince 
that his presence meant unpleasantness, 

“Well, Miss Sally, here ’tis."’ The butch 
was smiling again as he stepped down from ky 
wheezing little truck. “I don’t reckon yo 
ever expected to see it again, did you? 
brought it the first thing after closing time. 4 
gipsy girl had it right up town in front o 
Pedersen’s place. She was the boldest thing | 
ever saw, bringing it right out in the open that 
way. And gosh, how she could run!” 

He was laughing loudly as he lifted the bac! 
curtain of the wagon. ‘Seeing ‘twas your 
wagon, I thought this table might be you 
property, too!” 

And though she told herself on the way tha 
it was too much to hope to find the sheets, eve 
if the table and the drawer had come hon 
Sally wasted no time getting from the doorst 
to the back of the car. 

“But I bought the table,” Drosky was ir- 
sisting. “I paid her sixty-five dollars for it.” 

“Then you're out of luck, bo, if the tab 
happens to belong to Miss Sally, like I told yo 
when you just would come along with me u 
here.”’ 

There was a glint of the same uncomprom 
ing hardness for Drosky that the butcher bi 
shown the gipsy. And Sally was thoroug! 
enjoying being Miss Sally Robbins as s 
reached up to the table drawer. It slid eas 
into her hands, and fitted into it was the che! 
ished flat parcel, wrapped in brown paper a! 
tied with many twines. ; 

Sally took the package and held it caressing 
in the crook of her arm. It might have been 
feather fan as she turned to the butcher a 
purred: : 

“I’m so glad to get my wagon back M 
Fairlamb, and so grateful to you both’—s 
looked appealingly from one man to the other- 
“that I think I ought to let Mr. Drosky 
the table.” 

Then, leaning languidly in the manner 0 
great lady, she spoke directly to the 2 
beaming Drosky: 

“This is a valuable package, though, ! 
I'll take it. There are a pair of sheets 
that the Marquis de Lafayette once slept 0 
Mount Vernon, and I am overjoyed to & 
them back. The table, it’s too bad to tell 
but when you examine it closely, you w# 
that it is a fake.” a 

She paused and saw Drosky's satis 
drying up at her words. Then _ ; 

“An unscrupulous dealer sold it (0 * 
Reynolds several years ago, when she was 
the good buyer that she is today,”’ she told 
sweetly. oat 
The next story in this series, “The Litt 


Pitcher,” will appear in the October ™™ 
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SEND Your Old Carpets 





Rugs, Clothing 
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The limitations of two-color printing make it impossible to show here the true beauty of 
these colorful new Oriental patterns. In our new catalogue you will find these rugs, and 
many others, illustrated in their rich ACTUAL COLORS, Write today. 


i 4 
IN 
* 

e 
with 
YOU will surely want one or more of these 
lovely, modern velvety rugs that can now be 
had so inexpensively, simply by sending us 
your old carpets, rugs and clothing. 


Never before have you seen rugs, made 
from old materials, that can compare with 
these new and finer Olson Rugs. The sensa- 


v C(}) 
N Gold Bond 
Asuarantee > 
h ) 
So Expertly will the wool and other 
materials in the old carpets, rugs and 
+1 clothing be reclaimed by our new Scientific 
Process —So Expertly will this material be 
scoured, steamed, pickered, carded, bleach- 
edand spun into the finest kind of rug yarn 
—So Expertly will this material be dyed with 
fast dyes and woven into new rugs on the 
1 modern Olson power looms— 
THAT WE GUARANTEE that neither 
m you, nor any of your friends, can tell the dif 
ference between these new Olson Rugs and 
expensive rugs of new materials. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


We guarantee to satisfy you. If you do not 
agree that they are the finest rugs you have 
ever seen for so little money—you have the 
right to send them back to us within a week, 
at Our expense, and we will pay you for 
your materials. You cannot lose a penny. 














Finer Olson Rugs 


Patterns 


tion of the year! Patterns that rival the hand- 
woven masterpieces. Patented features other 
manufacturers would give a lot to secure. 

They are expertly woven, wool pile rugs 
that compare with the fine Axminsters and 
Wiltons— luxurious, velvety rugs that feel 
like cushioned velvet underfoot— colorful, 
up-to-date rugs that will give your rooms 
modern charm and variety. They're woven 
in an exclusive new weave to withstand the 
hardest wear without showing footmarks. 

Every rug is woven seamless and reversibl 
with the same firm, smooth, up-standing nap 
on both sides to give twice the wear. Twice 
as soft underfoot. The patterns are 
woven clear through. 

The completion of the new 
Million Dollar addition to our fac- 
tory and our enormous volume production 
make it possible to offer these modern 
rugs at New Low FACTORY-170-YOU 
PRICES that will amaze you. Read what prom- 
inent club women, rug experts and delighted 
customers all over the United States say 
about these new and finer rugs. 

Every order completed in ONE WEEK. We Pay Express, 

Freight or Parcel Post from all states—see catalog. 

Mail Coupon to Chicago, Dept. K-5. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


and Save 1/2 
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BOOK IN COLORS 
Samples, Color Guide 
Tape Measure 


TEAR OUT—MAIL TODAY! 
OLSON RUG CO., Dept. K-5 

Laflin St., Chicago Il. 
Gentlemen: Please mail to me 
ors, ‘‘Home Beautifying—Inexpens 
LOW PRICES your TRIAL OFFER-—SAMPLES of 
ruw yarn prepared by the Olson Process — TAP! 
MEASURE—and patent COLOR GUIDE, All to be 
sent FREE and postage paid. 


your rug BOOK in co 


vely,’”’ your NEW 


NAME 
Street (R. FD.) 


City State 


advertisements see 


using page 0 
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alk-Over Shoes 
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The SHOES WITH 
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Feet that /ook well. | 


SPRING* ARCH 





because they fee/ well— 






be sprightly steps into a heavy, U/—e ing smart new Main Spring* Arch 
plodding walk. styles—shoes 
But many women are ( \*’*"*"* which not only 
learning a delightful way seension look youthful, 
to keep both shoe fashion - . ty but which also 
f, ; 
and the firm, easy stride ar D> make ones feet 
. a €0 AND 
of youth. Walk-Over \ \97 sorted feel young. 
\ \ r VACUUM ¢ . 
~ Se, | 7 
\ \ if | 
/ WA 
© 2%, ; | 
“ REG. u.s.PAT. N° O// 
a orr. _ 
= Nis shes nae Vhs Goeonéiue eimpeeston ef the 
J | Main Spring* Arch with the two forward 
points resting on a springy rubber pad. You 
This diagram shows a flattened ee too the slot in the ridge of this handtem- This diagram shows the Main 
ay at needs the firm vet flexi- pered steel sh ank that createsa vacuum cushion Spring* Arch removed from the 
ble support of the Main Spring* shoe to show the natural uplift 
Arch. tu it gives to the foot. 
GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 
September 1927 Good Housekeeping 





Or feet that are fashionably dressed, 
yet betray the fact that they hurt. 
Steps that could be light, springy, 
buoyant, but which instead are dull, 
painful. Which are yours? 


What woman doesn't know the 7 


Shoes with the built-in Main Spring* 


Arch make this possible. Not only do 
they support sagging arches — they 
also keep the normal arch from start- 


story —how weakened arches, un- pry) 
supported in their daily strain, | 


will sag, and change what could || _}i 








ing to sag. Light as leather, yet 
made of strong springy steel, the 
Main Spring* Arch helps keep 
foot troubles away. 


Write for the free book show- 








I Told You So 


(Continued from page 25) 


Martin had the camera boys loaded up, and 
we were after them. When we reached the spot 
where the animals had last been seen, Martin 
and I climbed to the top of a big ant hill for g 
look about. Saunderson and one of the boys 
cautiously skirted the bushes to look for tracks, 
As so often happens just before disaster. 
there was silence. The wide flat desert plain 
spread around us. The blue sky was empty 
save for a few vultures floating high. None of 
us spoke above a whisper, hoping one of the 
| rhinos would reveal his whereabouts by the 
| peculiar snort of his species. . 
Then without warning rose a terrible cry of 
|pain. Two shots rang out. Then more cries 
| Instantly we knew the rhino must have caught 
| Saunderson, who had just entered the bushes 
| only a few yards from us. Clutching our rifles 
Martin and I dashed in the direction of the 
i We found poor Saunderson stretched on 
| the ground, covered with blood. The rhino 
| had gored him in a dozen places. It was many 
| weeks before he could hobble about. ; 





| T SHALL never forget our first night at Lake 
Paradise. We had been weeks trekking hun. 
| dreds of miles of rough country toward our 
| hidden lake. Our train consisted of ten ox 
wagons, over a hundred black porters, thirty 
| pack donkeys, and a herd of camels. In addi- 
tion we had several big automobiles which 
rolled and plunged over the roadless and rocky 
Kaisoot desert like ships in a storm. Befor 
leaving, we had selected the sturdiest cars on 
the market. Over half our load consisted of 
photographic material. Yet there were articles 
of civilization, such as sheets and pillowcases, 
which I am sure the average African adven- 
turer would have scorned. 
I was very tired when we reached the lake 
through a jungle dripping from the heavy 
rains. I had driven a big motor car, heavily 


overloaded, part of the way myself. Yes, I wa 
tired and a little depressed. 
Martin came and stood by me. Together 


we looked out over the vast savage country 
that surrounded us. Reassuringly he grasped 
my hand as some large animal, probably a wild 
elephant, getting our scent, crashed noisily 
through the underbrush within a stone’s-throw 
of our tent. Somehow Africa seemed big and 
wild and threatening that night 

I wasn’t homesick. For vears [ had had o 
home save the chance roof or tent that shel 
tered us. Nor was J exactly afraid. 1 was just 
a little overcome with the bigness and ruthless- 
ness of nature. 

“TH rsh-h-oo-ee-e-e!” 

\ terrible, long-drawn scream came up to 
us from the donkey pens. Another of our 
poor donkeys had gone down before a blood 
thirsty leopard. By morning his bones would 
be picked clean by the hyenas. I shuddered 
We lost all our donkeys before the rains wert 
over, from the hungry forest hyenas and 
leopards. 

Morning came, full of the rich flavor o 
tropical flowers and the pungent, dew-wel 
earth steaming in the sudden heat. We could 
have thrown on our hunting boots and shoul 
dered arms and tripods for safari that day 
But we didn’t, for we had days and weeks @ 
work ahead of us right there at Paradise Lake 

We found out at once that there was plent 
of wild life in our neighborhood. While Marti 
was busy with getting things started, I weal 
across the lake to have a look at some trails we 
thought might be used for flashlight pictures 
We had heard both elephants and_ rhinos 
moving about in the forest near our camp 
It meant a great saving of time to get thei! 
pictures without having to go out on salan 

Of course, I took a native with me to car 
my gun in case I had to use it, but never om 
was a shot fired at Lake Paradise 

On my way back I climbed down throug? 
some dense growth to the water's edge. Just 
‘as I emerged I heard a thud and the breaking 
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I Told You So 


of a branch a few yards away. I glanced up 
and found myself looking into the beady eye oi 
a huge elephant. He was just as surprised as 
I was. : 

“Don’t move,’ 
me. . : 
Believe me, I couldn’t move. I was rooted 
to the spot. The funny part was that Martin, 
on the other side of the lake, happened at this 
very minute to pick up his binoculars and see 
me through them. There was nothing he could 
do. Anyway, he knew me well enough to 
realize that if the elephant came for me I'd go 
up a tree like a cat. Many a time I was treed 
by rhinos or elephants within earshot of our 
house. ae : 

The elephant didn’t seem a bit angry or 
worried. He waggled his ears, and switched 
his silly little tail about, and just stared. I 
think he’d have scratched his head if he could, 
he looked so puzzled. Finally he decided to 
see what I would do if he went away. So he 
backed into the forest a few yards until he was 
out of sight. That was my cue to go. I 
quickly slipped away along the shore. A few 
minutes later I glanced back. The elephant 
had returned and was drinking quietly without 
looking up. 


whispered the black with 


OON after work started the first load of 

slender tree trunks came in. These were set 
up on heavier cross-beams hewn from the virgin 
forest. On this framework our first walls were 
laid and a roof thatched. 

My boudoir was a nice, big, cool room four- 
teen by sixteen feet, nearly as large as an 
expensive hotel room in New York. [| laid the 
floor myself from some fruit boxes we had 
among our stores. While Martin was busy 
getting up the laboratory, I directed the plas- 
tering of the walls with mud, native fashion. 
This doesn’t sound very nice when you read it, 
but if you could have seen how firm and hard 
that African clay dried, and how attractive it 
was when tinted a light rose pink by a wash 
made from a light dust one of my native 
maids found in a near-by bank, you would 
scarcely beiieve that the whole interior had not 
been planned by some famous decorator. 

Inner partitions were made of slender sticks 
cut green and woven into artistic designs. 
Little items like towel racks I made myself out 
of odds and ends left over by the native build 
ers. I painted my bathroom white with many 
coats, until it gave a soft, milky glow when the 
sunlight filtered in through the shade-trees 
without. 1 even built my own tables and one 
ortwoof my lighter chairs. I had never looked 
on myself as a carpenter before. I started the 
jobs at first just to kill time while the men were 
tied up with their building operations. But 
[ soon found that it was one of the most fas- 
cinating games I ever played. 

It may sound funny for me to be talking 
about a bathroom out there in one of the most 
inaccessible camps in the African wilds. But 
religiously, night and morning, I had my per- 
sonal boys bring clear, sparkling water and 
ill my tub. 

On the floors of all our living quarters we 
spread skins of game that we were forced to 
shoot from time to time. You must remember 
that ours was not a hunting expedition except 
i 4 pictorial sense. When we killed a lion or 
an elephant, it was solely to save our lives and 
hot to boast that we had broken a record. The 
horns of our trophies we mounted and hung 
on the walls, 
One Stove was finished the very first day. 
It was built on the order of a separate fireplace, 
with large boulders specially selected for their 
sze and color. We had one head cook and 
several kitchen assistants. Everything we 
used in the way of pots and pans was kept ina 
state of the most scrupulous cleanliness. 
Strange to say, my narrowest escape from 
ro Africa came not from a wild animal 
icy m cooking. One day we were cooking a 
is young guinea fowl. It was cleaned with 
steathers on, Then I wrapped a damp towel 





|ts flavor 


CANTALOUPE AND Tomato SALAD — 
cool, refreshing! (See recipe below) 


comes from 


a treasured recipe 
Long, even beating makes it smoother 


than is possible by hand 


“Tl is actually more delicious in 
flavor than our own—and ever 
so much smoother!”’ women write. 
The freshest, finest of ingredients 
are perfectly blended by a treasured 
old recipe. Long, rhythmic beat- 
ing gives Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon 
Mayonnaise its delicate flavor and 
a velvety smoothness forks and 
egg beaters can’t achieve! 
the 
jar. Or, to give new interest to simple 
salads, mix with cream, chopped 


Hell: 


Use it just as it comes from 


Blue Ribbon. 


MAYONNAISE’ 


POOR R OEE EEE EEE EE HEHE ESE SEES SESE SEES EE SESEEEE SESE EE EEEE EEE SEEEEESEEE ESE EES! 


Ricuarp Hetimann, Inc., Dept. B-6 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Please send me the new Hellmann's 
containing 50 recipes for salads and dres 


Blue 


mgs 


Ribbon 


Name 
Street 


City 


olives, pickles, chili sauce, or mustard. 
Order a jar of Hellmann’s Blue Rib- 
bon Mayonnaise from your grocer to- 


day. The popular half-pint size is only 
25c¢ anywhere in the United States 
Other sizes—3'5 ounces, pint, and 


quart. Richard Hellmann, Inc., Lone 
Island City, New York. 

: ’ r 7 
CANTALOUPE AND Tomato SALAb. Pre- 
pare one cup of small balls cut from a 
firm cantaloupe and place on slices of 
tomato. Sprinkle with parsley and 
serve on lettuce, garnished with '» cup 


of Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise. 


nanns 













Salad-Idea Booklet 





In using advertisements see page 6 











Five articles of food 
Baby needs most 


Protect them 


all year with 


OUR Baby! That priceless bit of human- 
ity, so helpless, so dependent—how you 
hover over him with anxiety when he is pee- 
vish and fretful. 

Nine times out of ten, the trouble is due to 
some lack in his diet. Check over these five 
essentials in baby diet and see if he has themall 

He needs milk to make him strong. He 
needs prunes to keep his bowels active. He 
needs cod liver oil to prevent rickets. He needs 
orange or tomato juice for growth - building 
vitamins; and he also needs broth and soup for 
a varied diet. 

All of these foods are perishable, extremely 
so. And unless they are FRESH they are harm- 
ful to the baby—even dangerous 

Take milk, for instance. That is Baby's staff 
of life, when sweet and pure; indispensable to 
his welfare. But milk has its dangers when 
allowed to grow stale. For this reason milk 
even on ice—should never be kept more than 
a day or two, and off of ice it quickly loses 
flavor and in time becomes unfit for a child to 


drink. 


Orange and tomato juice are relished by 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICB INDUSTRIES 


September 1927 Good Housekeeping 





ICE 


children and they are very good for them, be- 


ing a mild laxative and containing vitamins 
essential to health. But they must be kept ice- 
cold to avoid mold or spoiling. 

Prune juice is also good, as every mother 
knows. But it must be free from ferment. Kept 
ice-cold is the only safeguard. 

Many mothers are giving their babies cod 
liver oil, not as a drug but as a wholesome food 
It contains vitamins which prevent rickets 
Babies do not mind taking it if served fresh 
and cold. Off of ice it turns rancid. 

Broths and soups vary Baby's diet and are 
wholesome when absolutely pure. On ice they 
keep fresh for three days, excepting milk soups 
which should not be kept more than a few 
hours. 

The empty ice chamber! If mothers only 
knew the extent to which insufficient ice is re- 
sponsible for the ills of babyhood, they would 
never run the risk, just to save a few cents daily 
How little do pennies count when the health 
of a baby is at stake! Be sure to write us for 
free copy of Ann Pierce's little book on “How 
to Care for Baby's Food.” 


W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 





I Told You So 


around it and placed it in a hole in the ground 
with a little sand and a lot of hot ashes. The 
whole thing was then covered with a thick 
layer of more sand to keep the heat in 

After about two hours, I knew the bird was 
done. I had my black cook open the hole. 
Suddenly there was a loud explosion, and a 
fragment of red-hot stone whizzed past my 
head, striking one of the porters on his cheek 
and causing a deep cut and burn. Had J not 
moved a moment before, I might have been 
killed. 

I later found this is not an uncommon 
occurrence. In this region stones often ex. 
plode when heated. Most of them are oj 
fairly recent volcanic origin. Gases have been 
sealed up in them for centuries, and when they 
are heated, the gases expand and burst them 
open. Natives say there are many accidents 
of this sort. 

I give credit to Martin for installing our 
laundry. He had a special building erected 
where all our washing was done in big tubs 
by the natives. Clean boiling water was used, 
and real irons and ironing boards. All this 
paraphernalia fascinated our African help— 
who had no clothes to launder. 

In this connection I think our most difficult 
| problem was to understand the workings of the 
|native mind. For instance, we soon found that 
| when washing clothes our boys would use a 
cake of soap per garment if we would let them. 
They loved to see the bubbles. And they be- 
| lieved that cloth could not be cleansed except 

by rubbing the soap directly on it for a long 
time. 

Once we got a shipment of soap flakes 
| These were a total loss to the natives, becaus 
| the flakes disappeared before they could be 
| rubbed in any time at all! 

Of course, they couldn't read signs on « 
| food tins. One day I left a can of cleaning 
|compound on the kitchen shelf. The dining 
|room boy thought it was salt and placed it in 
jour salt tin. I baked bread with it, and the 
| dining-room boy filled the salt-cellars with it 
| The cook flavored the soup with some more of 
}it. You can imagine the excitement wher 
| dinner time came and everything had a rank 
alkaline taste. It was some time before we 
could solve the mystery. 

We have some trouble with our fuel, whict 
was wood and very smoky. But ‘Pishie,” the 
head cook, an inky-black Swahili, finally be- 
came a past master at keeping red-hot coals 
under the stove top without more than the 
faintest wisp of white vapor rising through the 
chimney. 





ON" day Pishie came over to where I was 

putting some bulbs into my flower garden 
He is over six feet tall and usually very grac 
ful in every movement of his lithe body. This 
morning he was behaving awkwardly, hitching 
from one foot to the other and grinning tool 
ishly. 1 thought he was going to apologize be- 
cause I had just jumped all over him when his 
last batch of bread was not so good as it should 
have been. 

“What do you want, Pishie?’”’ I asked hin 
when I saw that he couldn’t quite get up his 
nerve to speak. 

He grinned a six-inch grin. “I want to tel 
Memsab that I think her man some day be as 
big as fine elephant,” he said. 

For the fraction of a second I thought the 
boy was trying to be impudent. But that is the 
last thing in the world he would do, 1 knew 
So I nodded seriously and said, 

“Why do you say that, Pishie?”’ = 

“Because Memsab is such a good cook,” ht 
responded. 

Apparently he was trying to pay me a com 
pliment and congratulate Martin all in one 
stroke, to say nothing of getting back into M) 
good graces after the calling-down he had just 
received over the bread. : 

The natives were by no means as particula 
about their food as we. Of course, we Mavs 
sure that they had plenty to eat. ‘That 1s 04 
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Get them safely through 


theC) ange Period 
HO ale 


This free running 
IODIZED SALT 
prevents simple goiter 


In many communities, 

perhaps in yours, as high 

as 70% of the school chil- 
dren are suffering from 
goiter and its attendant ills. 
Yet protection through the 
danger period... 1o to 18.. 

is so simple, so easy. 

Just restore to the diet that trace 
of Nature’s iodine so often miss- 
ing from foods and drinking water. 

This can best be done, say health 
authorities, by the use of iodized salt. 
Morton’s lodized Salt was prepared 


> 








ris 


MORTONS 


* lopized 





at their request. SALT 
’ — Brecurs 
It’s not a drug, not a medicine, but our Sr 





famous free running salt with a trace of iin aati 
iodine added. It looks the same, tastes decennial 


triple-wrapped pactage 


the same and pours the self-same way. iat." Paring fans 
Ask for Morton’s Iodized Salt and use veoinains 
it for every purpose. 9 } 
Morton Salt Company, M O R ( ON S, 
Chicago, U.S. A. = / 
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bs | WHEN IT RAINS 
* —J/T POURS 


IODIZED OR PLAIN 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Thorough cleaning can be quick! 


HEN you clean thoroughly you get every 
speck of dust—every parucle of grit. Yet it 
can be done quickly. 















The Premier Duplex always cleans thoroughly. It 
has the two actions that together must get all the 
dirt. The action of the motor-driven brush sweeps 
the surface clean of lint, and frees the grit. The 
action of the powerful suction bags all. And brush 
and suction work together with double action. They 
do twice the work in half the ume. 


When you've cleaned, you're through. with the 
Premier Duplex for the day. It is always in order. 
Both its motor and brush are ball bearing. They 
never need oiling. Every time you use the Premier 
Duplex, you clean thoroughly, yet you 
clean quickly and easily, too. 












ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc. 


Dept 309 Cleveland, Ohio 
Man , ( 
p rt] um wer ( 
ty ; (/ i j 
Sold ot th re world, outside of the U.S 
and Canada he International General Electrté 


Co., Inc., Schenectady, New York 
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I Told You So 


of the secrets of keeping a safari crew happy 
and industrious \t the same time we | to 
watch the men to see that they did not gorg 
themselves just before some espec ially ard 
job was to be undertaken 

\s I have said, never once was a shot fired at 
Lake Paradise. Yet we had meat aplenty for 
our tables. We did our own butchering from 
the cattle Martin bought from the natives 
Occasionally a guinea fowl, quail, or bustard 
was brought in by one of the field parties. The 


blacks ate what they call “posho,” which is 
coarse corn-meal. 

When a big animal was killed, such as a sheep 
or an ox, the natives would hold what we 
would call a barbecue. The boys cut the meat 
in chunks. If the crowd was hungry, they 
dumped these chunks on the fire for a few 
minutes. Then they dragged them out half 
raw and covered with dirt and ashes. Some 
times strips of meat were hung in the flame and 
smoke by means of long poles. 


OW let me tell you something about our 

day: 

The cook and the boys get up at the same 
time. At six we have breakfast of ham, bacon, 
kippered herring, bloaters, porridge or liver 
once a week. This is a hearty meal; but it has 
to be, because we may have a trek of twenty to 
twenty-five miles ahead of us during the day, 
and lunch may never materialize. 

\ young ox costs only seven dollars and a 
half when we buy it from the natives, so we 
can afford good beef as often as we like. Also 
we have fresh milk from cows that we rent at 
small cost from the desert tribes of Boran, who 
drift in occasionally. We get about two gal 
lons of milk each day at camp, and churn 
every third day. This dairy business is one of 
my particular pets. 

It is also my duty to see to the chickens. | 
took up seventeen from Nairobi. In_ three 
years this little brood had increased to two 
hundred and fifty. We had more eggs than 
we could eat. 

Much of our diet comes from the forest. I 
used to wander through the heavily timbered 
land back of us and pick up wild asparagus, 
wild apricots, mushrooms, and so forth 

But I had to keep my eyes open. One ex 
citing morning I had just located a nice pateh 
of mushrooms when I heard a crash and a snort 
behind me. I whirled about expecting an ele 
phant. There stood one of the largest rhinos 
I think I have ever looked at. He was furious 
He pawed the ground and swung his head to 
and fro. I knew he was going to charge 

\ rhino doesn’t wait around and_ think 
things over the way an elephant does. His 
temper is too short. Almost before I could 
jump for a tree, this fellow started for me 
Luckily I found a low branch before he reached 
me. I climbed as high as I could, and sat 
quietly but quaking. After a lot of pawing 
around and snorting, the old scoundrel finally 
decided he was outwitted and !eft. 

\t six-thirty the boys are lined up and 
gangs allotted for the day, some to go after 
thatching grass four miles away, others for logs, 
others for bush vines to use as rope. This vine 
is very strong even when thin, and makes fine 
lashings which for us often take the place ol 
nails. Other men do any routine thatching, 
digging, repairing, clay collecting, washing, 
cooking, butchering and what not The very 
air of bustle and energy all this lends to the 
base is fine tonic for hearts and spirits 

rhe cook keeps several boys as helpe rs; two 
mor boys he rd the COWS and oxen, one herds 





the mules and donkeys Four go into my) 
garden, taking orders from me before th« et 
to work Each gang has its overseer Di 
intelligent blacks who have had experienc 
\ the white man’s way of doing busi 


When every onc has started to work M : 
begins his tour of inspec lit n of each job ild 
ing, herding, skinning, cleaning, repairing and 
preparing lor the next safari. 135 eight M 
he has finished his work in the laboratory 
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"Is it made of ARMCO 
Ingot Iron?”’ Every day 
more and more people are 
making sure of enduring 
household articles by ask- 


ing this question 





























ARMCO Ingot Iron has 
played a big part in mak- 
ing possible the beautiful 
porcelain enameled prod- 
ucts of today 





Your assurance of quality 


—~i1nh 4271Se€ev parts 


The Armco Label identifies en- 
during porcelain enamel ware 


OUSEWIVES demand more than 

usefulness in their kitchen equip- 
ment today. They want the clean, trim 
deauty that porcelain enameled ware 
orings to the room in which so much 
important work is to be done. 
_ Asyou look at the gleaming porce- 
in ranges, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, cabinet heaters, table tops and 
cooking utensils in the store, you can 
imagine the cheer and ease they would 
idd to your work. For it is so easy to 
keep them shining and spotless. 

It doesn’t take a lot of money to 
‘quip your whole kitchen with these 
attractive and useful articles. Most 
“ores sell them on plans to meet your 
weekly or monthly budget. Thousands 
ot housewives are buying them this way, 
“economy permits. 

And when it comes time to buy por- 
cclain enameled products, be sure you 
bet those bearing the Armco label. Your 
‘6S can see their surface beauty but this 


label marks their quality in amseen parts. 
It means that the article is made with 
Armco ingot iron. No other metal takes 
and holds a porcelain enamel covering 
like Armco ingot iron. The manufac- 
turers who put this label on their prod- 
ucts are offering you the 
utmost in quality materials. 


RUST-RESISTING [iv @ull)gd 
— SHOP — 
Unalty Wek with ual how 


metal products 


It will also pay you to i. 
sist upon Armco ingot iron 
in such products as laundry driers, fur- 
naces, garbage and ash cans, etc. All gal- 
vanized parts of refrigerators, especially, 
should berustresisting Armco ingotiron. 

Here, Armco ingot iron offersa double 
protection against rust. It is not only 
practically free from the impurities that 
hasten rust in other metals, but has a 
much purer protective coat of zinc than 
can be put on steel. 






Every sheet of galvanized Armco in- 
got iron is marked with the Armco 
Triangle. Make sure of rust-resistance 
by looking for it. 


And in the HOUSE &t is the 


way to save 
the cost and annoyance of 
frequent house-repairs. 
Look for the sheet metal 
shop in your neighborhood 
that displays the Armco In- 
got Iron Shop sign. The 
Armco Shop man uses this 
pure iron in making gut- 
ters, downspouts, flashing, roof- 
ing, etc. 

So always call him in when you build 
or repair. He will save you money 
and bother, for his work /asts. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
Middletown, Ohio 


Export—The Armco International Corp 
Cable Address: “‘Armco—Middletowa 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Tis combination of table, lanij 

and chair with its comfortable 

upholstery in bright figured de 
s truly 7 


HOM fetching 


Ven? 


yy te 


Tf smoothly woven 


Y ete recognizable is the genuine 
Llovd Loom woven Furniture. It 
may be told by the beauty and evenness 
of weave which is put there by the won- 
derful patented Lloyd Loom—with a steel 
wire center in every upright strand. 


This patented loom weaves thirty 
times faster than possible by human hand. 
And far more accurately. The result 1s 
such a unity of qualitv and low price 
as to make this lovely, comfortably up- 
holstered woven furniture most out- 
standing 


Made in many striking models, anv 
one of which promises new color and 
charm for your home. The finishes and 
upho!sterings match any color motif. 
Alwavs identified by the Lloyd trade- 
mark—the surety of the steel wire centers. 
See Lloyds at your dealer’s—name will 
be sent upon request. 





then it’s Lloyd 





| as outstanding are Lloyd Baby Carriages 

the only loom-woven baby carriages with 
the steel wire heart in every upright strand 
With their spirally woven bow! shape bodies, 
pretty finishes, and rugged construction, it is 
no wonder these comfortable and stylish little 
folks’ vehicles are so tempting to mothers. See 
them at your dealer's 











Y 


LOOM 
Products 


L] PATENT PROCESS 


REGUS PAT OFF 


| purniture & Baby Carriages | 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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I Told You So 


Martin’s work in the tield had been Mappe 
out far in advance. He wanted to bring bac, 
the most accurate elephant and lion pictures 
that had ever been taken. He wasn’t just 
trying to do stunt photography. He believe 
that almost no pictures had been taken of big 
game at ease jin its native haunts. Ags , 
matter of scientific record we wished they 
pictures to be on file in the archives of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 

Martin’s job was with the camera. Mine 
was beside him with my rifle. We could ney: 
tell when animals were going to take it int 
their heads to get angry at our intrusion and 
charge us. Some of our work was done jr 
blinds. But more often, especially wit 
elephants and lions, we worked out in the oper 
without the slightest cover. Twice I have had 
to stop a charging elephant right at Martin's 
feet. 

I never did get along with rhinos the whole 
time we were out there. Somehow I was al- 
ways getting mixed up with one. And they 
are such irritable, ill-mannered beasts that ] 
dislike them as much as they seem to dislike 
me. 

One day I had been out with Martin after 
elephant films. We had had an unusual) 
good day. We were returning to our cam 
outside the forest which held our village. We 
had just come out into the open from some 
brush when an elephant turned up 

“You go on, Osa,” said Martin. “T’ll see if 
I can’t get a picture or two.” 

As the animal was off the trail, I thought 
I could pass him unnoticed. 

I took another trail, to be on the safe side 
Martin circled around and in about fifteei 
minutes came over toward me. He roused a 
rhino on the way. I was riding a mule. Th 
first thing I knew, the rhino and the mule saw 
each other at the same time. And both wer 
scared. 

Then began the strangest race in history 
The trail was narrow. And both beasts hadt 
follow it for a while. I hung on for dear life 
while the rhino tried to escape the mule, and 
the terrified mule tried to escape the rhino 
As the rhino was a little behind, it would have 
been the end of me to fall off. Finally the 
rhino beat the mule, and I was saved. 





Tis field life was just as highly organized 
so far as living conditions went, as it was at 
our headquarters at the base camp. For it was 
here that we felt we had our greatest chan 
and temptation to let things slide and be care 
less with our personal habits and appearance. 
Our routine was to pick in advance the gen 
| eral neighborhool in which we were going ! 
work. This gave us something on which t 
base an estimate of the time we would be away 
| the food we and our men would need, and t! 
number of porters recuired. Then we wou 
start our porters packing while we ¢ hecked 
On the day of departure, we would get awa 
as early as possible to take advantage ol | 
cool of the early morning. Sometimes we 100 
| camels, sometimes mules. Sometimes 
walked. It is hard to say which was the mo 
| trying means of getting to our destination 
| Near noon we stopped and rested men an 
| animals in whatever shade might be availal 
Then we would be off again soon after the © 
had crossed the meridian. The order to s! 
in the evening came long enough before suns 
to give plenty of time to make a proper cin 
While we were unpacking, our p¢ rsonal bi 
made a quick fire and hot water for tea. * 
| soon as this was ready we sat and sippe? 
while the other unpacking went on ape 
We didn’t sit on the ground and hold our CUP: 
in our hands. We sat on folding chairs, 4 
our cups were placed on a folding table. 
By the time we had finished our tea, 
baths were ready in our individual! tents 
never left out my bath at this time of the 
no matter how tired or discouraged I was. * 
step out of a tub and into fresh, clean garme 


1 and 


that had been laundered and ironed ¢ 
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Into your hands—a life! 
Yours to nurture to health 
and strength. Yours to guide 
towards success and happiness. Your 
baby—dependent on you for care and 
protection. What a responsibility! 
From the moment of birth there is 
a battle to be waged—a constant en- 
deavor to build up its strength to resist 
the diseases of childhood which often 


leave effects even through adult life. 


This is the age of prevention 
Your physician, by regulating the baby’s 
diet and prescribing certain standard 
products, can help him build a strong 
foundation for health. 


He can also help to bring protection 
against diseases. Smallpox, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, typhoid are no longer the 
dreaded enemies of childhood they once 
were. Protection can be assured. Your 
doctor can tell you how. 

In every-day life you should practice 


—————— 





E.R. SQUIBB & SONS . 
P.O. Box 1024, New York City 


Please send me one 


rg 


y copy of your free booklet, “What 
our Medicine Cabinet Should Contain.” 


Name 





Address 
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“YOUR BABY” 


prevention. Guard against the danger 
of infection. Watch for the little warn- 
ing signs Nature always gives. Keep 
your medicine cabinet stocked with reli- 
able products so that you may be able 
at all times to follow your doctor's 
instructions promptly. 

In the making of products used by 
the medical profession, both in the 
prevention and relief of suffering, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons have always been 
acknowledged leaders. 

The Squibb Laboratories work hand 
in hand with physicians and hospitals, 
developing and improving in the light 
of actual clinical experience those prop- 
erties which are your greatest safeguard 
in matters of health. 

Squibb’s Biological Products 
give powerful weapons to phy- 
sicians with which to fight the 
diseases of childhood. 


The name “Squibb” is likewise 










S LiApitity} 


your safeguard in stocking 
your medicine cabinet. For 
purity and efficacy, Squibb 
Products usually exceed even the high 
standards established by the United 
States Government and by the American 
Medical Association. 


You will particularly want to try 
the following: 
Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil Squibb's Castor Oil 
Squibb’s Dental Cream Squibb’s Milk of Mag: 
Squibb’s Talcum Powder _=—-nesia 
Squibb’s Cold Cream Squibb’s Epsom Salt 
Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Squibb’s Liquid Petro 
Soda latum (Mineral Oil) 
Squibb’s Analgesic Squibb’s First Aid 
Balm Cream 


To help you in selecting which are 
the best items to have in the home in 
order to be prepared for emergencies, 
we have prepared a booklet, “What 
Your Medicine Cabinet Should 
Contain,” which everybody will 
want to read. We will gladly 
send it free. Simply fill in and 
mail the coupon at the left. 


© 1927 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 


In using advertisements see page 6 








”q, CHILDREN’S 
tg Olt “DRESSES 


From the Corner of 5th cAvenue 
and the Champs Elysees 


come the Autumn Modes in L’Aiglon Frocks. 





For the first time, your dealer can offer you at attractive prices 
a complete range of really modish dresses for deb, sub-deb, 
school girl, tot and toddler. 


In chic, L’Aiglons are distinctly Parisienne—their smartness is 
of the exclusive Fifth Avenue Shops. L’Aiglon modes are not 
imitations of grown-up styles, but original conceptions of 
leading American and European designers specializing in crea- 
tions for the child and the jeune fille. 

Dealers have now on display L’Aiglons in a wide variety of 
the choicest fabrics of foreign and domestic looms—prints and 
fine spun French jerseys—linens and velveteens — combina- 
tions of wooland silk and rayon. Most of them are hand em- 
broidered and many hand smocked. 

With bloomers, 2 to 6 and 7 to 10 years. In smart straight 
line effects 8 to 16. Junior and Misses’ Dresses 13 to 17 and 
16, 18 and 20. Prices range from $1.95 to $15.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, orders will be filled 
direct on receipt of price. Send for Fall Style Bulletin. 















737—Made of extra fine quality print 6638 — Bloomer dress made of 
with squares and dots on pin stripe. fast color fancy pattern print, 
An excellent school dress. Han Hand smocked and hand em- 
embroidered. Colors — blue, green, broidered on each side of front. 
pink or orchid, Colors—blue rose, green orgold. 

_ Sizes 10 to 16 — Sizes 2 to 6—price $2.95, 


rice $2.95 

rice $2.95. 
. 6639—Same model in sizes 7, 8 
and 10—price $3.95. 





Biberman Brothers, Inc. 


15th & Mt. Vernon Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I Told You So 


out for me was like starting liie all ove; again 
Now the sun was nestling on the horizon 
Long, purple shadows were creeping over the 


plains. The night cries of wild animals had 
not yet begun. On our little table had been 
laid a snowy white tablecloth. Napkins and 
spotless porcelain were at each plate. Hor; 
d’@uvres were served as we took our seats 
Then came a simple soup and an entrée with 
vegetables. If we had been away from the bas 
less than a week, we had a salad of fresh greens 
out of my garden. A sweet of some sort usually 
topped off the meal. Thus we ate a balanced 
diet, and we ate it in the most tranquil and 
contented state of mind. 

We have never had to fight to keep down 
weight. Martin weighed 2 207 pounds when he 
left America. In nine months he was down to 
164, all good hard muscle. I dropped from 
130 to 115 pounds in the same period, | 
wasn’t thin either, and I never felt so well in my 
life as I did when I had got rid of that excess 
fat. 


AL WAYS, before I went to bed in my roomy 
cot with its clean sheets, I rubbed my face 
thoroughly with a good dose of cold-cream, 
Prior to leaving New York I had my cold 
cream specially prepared for me by a chemist. 
Plain cold-cream, I had found through long 
South Sea experiences, was the best thing for 
protecting and soothing my skin after a long 
day in the boiling sun. I deemed it one of the 
most important items in my routine. Gener 
ally I followed this treatment with a witcl 
hazel sponge. At the end I applied a thin coat 
ing of powder, which was very soothing, | 
repeated the whole process the following 
morning. With the help of my native maid, | 
always did my hair completely before break- 
fast, out on the trail as well as at home. 

In the early days of our stay I had selected 
this girl. She was a six-foot girl of the Boran 
tribe which lived a good way beyond our dis- 
trict. She was twenty-four years old, black as 
tar, with broad shoulders and a fine robust 
figure. Her name was the rather unpronoun¢ 
able one of “Guyuaka.”’ Properly used 
sounded not unlike the quack of a duck. 

This girl’s duties were to take care of me just 
as a maid would at home. Of course, she 
didn’t know the first thing about a white wo 
man’s life. But she was willing and interested 
and she took a childish pride in everything she 
did. As time passed, she became more and 
more fond of me, until she was worried ever) 
time I went out where I might meet lions or 
elephants or other dangerous big game 

One night, I was caught by going farther 
from the base than I had meant to go. Mar- 
tin was away on another party. It was dark 
and I was alone except for my gunbearer and 
several native hunters. Now and then big 
shadowy animals crossed the trail ahead of us 
When a rhino came too close, we scared him 
away by shouting at the top of our lungs 
I:very minute I expected a leopard to spring 
at us through the high grass. ; 

When we reached camp, Guyuaka was wait 
ing up for me with tea. Her hand shook as she 
held out the cup, and I could see that she had 
been crying. When I que stioned her, I four 
out that she had heard our gunshots out on the 
plains and was positive that we h od been at 
tacked by wild beasts. That night I aw kened 
and found her kneeling by my bed, praying! 
the Boran gods to protect me from the ternbk 
things for which I had no proper respect 0 
fear. 

In everything I did I tried to be as normal 
as possible. I wore no fancy hunting costumes 
yet I always had a change of color, even thoug! 
slight. Nice browns and grays were ™) 
favorites. My underwear was more like 
man’s athletics than the fancy knick! nacks I 
might have used—or discarded altogether, 4 
some bold females have done, determined 
rough it as roughly as they could 

I tried to see life through the eyes of the 
wild animals we photographed. When they 
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I Told You So 


resented our presence in their domain, I 
grew to understand how they felt and to be 
tolerant of their anger. I didn’t have to try 
to like the natural joys of my life: good plain 
food, plenty of exercise, and as much laughter 
in my waking hours as the law would permit. 

All these things boiled down into a sort of 
philosophy of contentment. _To this content- 
ment, rather than to any single item of my 
regime, I attribute my perfect health and my 
escape from the conventional facial wreckage 
of the feminine explorer. 


Fashions 
(Continued from page 56) 





will be as good as ever. For town wear there is 
a tendency to combine velvet and felt, or silk 
and felt, and to use a little trimming. Flat 
fancies and the shaving brush aigrettes will 
continue to be worn on formal occasions, as 
well as delightful hatpins. In fact, the pin is 
the essential part of the hat for town wear, and 
should match the earrings, and any other jew- 
elry that is worn. Pearl earrings, a two- or 
three-strand pearl necklace, and a pin combin 
ing pearls and rhinestones are extremely smart. 
For more formal wear, on some smart hats, 
small brims are shown—quite different in 
character, however, from the wide brims that 
have been worn this summer. In color, the hat 
will continue to match the dress or coat with | 
which it is worn. Or still newer is the fashion | 
of having it the exact color of the hair, or of 
the fur worn with it. 


Colors and Materials 

For the daytime, colors are rich and dark. 
There are many grays and many grayish- 
browns and beiges. Blue is good, as is green, 
while the dark reds are dropping out. For 
the evening, all-white, blue, gold and silver | 
combined as Vionnet does them, and pale, | 
light colors in the richest of fabrics, will be 
smart. 

For the daytime, the new woolen fabrics | 
are characterized by soft surfaces, light and 
subtle, while sports fabrics are of extreme im- | 
portance, indicating the persistence of the | 
sports mode, which is encroaching on every | 
other. Jersey and kasha are smart indeed, and 
come in both the striped and plain weaves for | 
autumn wear. Many of the new Rodier jerseys | 
are woven delicately with threads of metal, | 
giving a frosted effect, very pretty. For formal 
occasions, and for the evening, velvets will be | 
worn more than in recent years—the new note 
being the printed or raised velvets replacing 
the printed silks and chiffons so fashionable this 
summer, A smart winter ensemble is the Le- 
long costume of printed brown and white vel- 
vet, the coat a beige wool fabric trimmed with 
nutria, which repeats the brown of the velvet 
dress. A hat of the brown of the nutria, or the 
lighter beige tone of the coat, could be worn, to 
suit the coloring of the individual. 


The Silhouette 

This brings us naturally to the silhouette, | 
and this Lelong ensemble is characteristic of 
the new clothes. Lines are straight and seem 
ingly simple, skirts are short, sleeves are long; 
necklines, though variable, are frequently 
V-shaped or one-sided as in the frock. The 
drapery is cleverly brought to the side in the 
Wrap-around skirt, and the otherwise plain 
back broken by the soft broad fold or wide belt 
tied carelessly at the side. The new line in the 
coat is the diagonal closing, with the lavish use 
of fur, and the small belt which hints at a 
bloused effect, as added features. Smartness 
often lies in the scant look of the coat, the neat, 
narrow shoulders, and the close fit of the 
sleeves. The American woman who is not 
over-particular about her clothes often has a 
loose, baggy appearance in her coats especially. 
Do avoid this if you wish to be smart. 





Be SURE YOU'RE RIGHT 
~— then Step AMhead /.. 


To women, particularly, foot com- 
fort and ease of carriage are too 
important for one to choose shoes 
blindly, and it’s so easy to be right. 





One type of comfort shoe may look exactly like 
another. But the “hidden value”— the secret of 
lasting foot comfort —can, after all, be easily dis- 
covered. There’s one sure guide to complete satis- 
faction . . . Has the shoe the endorsement of a 
million benefited wearers? 


Such a shoe is Ground Gripper, the choice of careful 
—and foot-care free—women for 25 years. Ask the 
nearest Ground Gripper dealer to show you the Cor- 
rective and Modified types for business, housework, 
shopping and walking. And for more formal wear, 
see the New DRESS LINE— beautiful models which 
combine style with comfort to an astounding degree. 


round 


The Most Comfortable Shoe in the World 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





‘Banish Foot Worries!—Our new booklet, “Foot Com- 
fort Claims ~—-the True and the False”, solves your shoe 
problems once and for all. A copy on request, free 


a 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., Inc., 92 Linden Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





Please send me, without charge, your new Foot Comfort Booklet. 


Name 





Address 


City 


— _State 
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She actually >= 
smilesafa 
sulky drain! 


— was a time when a sulky drain was more a 
matter for weeping— all the mess and bother and ex- 
pense of it! But that was before Drano found a permanent 
home on her pantry shelf. 


Now, when a drain slows up, she merely shakes Drano into 
the pipe—adds a little water and immediately Drano begins 
to bubble and boil as it dissolves the grease, lint, vege- 
table matter or what not that has clogged the drain. L 


Then another rinse of water and the drain is as free running 
as ever—scoured clean and sterilized on the inside. 

She a/ways keeps a can of Drano handy and uses it regularly 
in every drain in tke house, for it cannot harm enamel, por- 
celain or plumbing. 


And she finds other uses .. . 


Many housewivesfind Drano excellent for scouring caked grease 
from iron pans and oven glassware. They sterilize and deodor- 
ize garbage pails with Drano—use it to clean the garage floor— 
to open leaf-choked downspouts —to purify the icebox outlet. 
Put Drano on your pantry shelf and keep it there. 
Buy a can today at your grocery, drug or hardware store. 
Or send 25c for a full-sized, convenient container. 








> 


To clean grease- 
encrusted pots and pans 


Dissolve one tablespoonful 
of Drano in enough water 
to cover utensil in dish- 
pan. Stir with a spoon. 
Immerse article until clean, 
Rinse thoroughly. 


4 


Dranc 
Cleans and Opens 
Drains 25¢ set 


THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Fashions 


The Street Mode 

At this season of the year a smart suit of 
one of the new worsteds or woolens, with a 
blouse such as is illustrated on page 61, is an 
excellent thing to wear. With it a fox scarf 
hung over one shoulder and a small-brimmed 
hat or toque—the hat with a bit of trimming 
repeating the color of the blouse or the flower 
in the buttonhole and harmonizing with the 











shoes, stockings, gloves and _ pocketbook 

| There is nothing haphazard about smartness 
every detail must be right. Gray or navy-bluy: 
would be the best color, with the blouse whit. 
and the accessories gray or beige with the blu 
or gray or blue with the gray. 

\ dress to be used without a coat is smartest 
of velvet, such as the Lelong model on page so 
with a hat matching in color. It may be worn 
with a fur scarf and a contrasting note in the 
jewelry, bag, gloves, and shoes and stockings 
If a coat is worn over a silk frock, then charm 
ing models to select are on page 61—one at the 
left, a pretty Jenny model, the other a charm. 
ing Drecoll frock. 

Though early, it is well to begin to study 
winter fashions carefully. Buy nothing until 
you have done this. Be sure of fabrics, colors 
line, and combinations. In street coats it is 
important that the choice be right, as they are 
worn so much. This season, the fur-trimmed 
coat is more often chosen than the all-fur coat 
and it is a bit smarter. Sometimes it is 
trimmed with matching furs, more often with 
contrasting. There is still a feeling for the 
black coat with light furs—long-haired and es 
pecially lovely foxes in the beige and gray 
shades. These are almost smarter than lynx 
which has been good for so long and is stil 
much worn on lighter-colored coats. Some of 
these forecast-for-fall coats are trimmed with 

| flat furs, especially astrakhan, shaded grays, in 
brown, or in black. The Paquin coats, with 
| handsome silver fox trimmings, are extremely 
ood. The Vionnet coats, with long, stole 
| shaped revers of flat furs such as caracul, are 
also smart. 
| When the street coat is entirely of fur, it is 
| often of black Persian lamb. This makes a good 
| utility coat. Its cut is plain and simple, and 
the smartest have self-collars. Breitschwantz 
has never been more fashionable. It is wonder 
ful for afternoons, worn over a black frock 
Mink, of course, is still good, and remains the 
|only fur that can be worn for both afternoon 
| and evening. 


Sports Fashions 

Sports clothes increase in importance ever) 
hour, and no wardrobe is complete without 
them, from hat to shoes. Small felt hats are 
still the perfect ones for sports costumes, and 
the forecast is that they will continue to b 
slightly brimmed. They are of felt, of course 
since felt is for all seasons of the year the favor 
ite for sports wear, usually untrimmed except 
for a band of grosgrain ribbon and possibly a 
pin Bre 

Wool jersey, kasha, some knitted fabrics 
reps, frisca, crépella, and some flannel are tl 
smartest sports fabrics, with the jerseys, flar 
nels, and knitted things for general sports weat 
in the country: the others—tog ther will 
crépes, plain and printed in small designs, ane 
some linen and cotton—for town use. Sport 
clothes are no longer restricted to country 
things, as you must know by this time, but ar 
carried over into almost every occasion that 8 
not formal. 

Scarfs, or rather Deauville handkerchiels 


have been revived in all their popularity. Th 
are made of crépe de Chine, cravat sul printe 
chiffon and georgette, and aré orn will 
simply every type of sports frock 
Shoes are of various types—the one ree | 
slipper, the sandal, the pump, or the oxford, 
according to the individual preference, all goe 
for the autumn, and the reptile leathers a” 
smart as can be, with lizard and kid combined 


! one of the favorites. 
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Your Delight 


The O-Cedar guarantee is: if you 
are not delighted with O-Cedar 
results your money refunded by 
your dealer without a question 
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For Furniture 








For Woodwork 
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* There is extra 
Polish economy in the 


larger sizes 





In using advertisements see page 0 
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It costs no more for the washer that does 
the LAST HARD HALEF as well as the washing 


You buy a washer to avoid hard work. What hard work? Not 
only washing, but the drudgery of rinsing and wringing—the Last 
Hard Half. There is one machine, the wringerless Savage Washer 
and Dryer, that does the complete job— and without hand labor. 


HAT would you pay a 
wash woman who said to 
you: “I’ve washed the clothes. 
Now it’s your turn. You do 
the rinsing and wringing”? Of 
course, you expect her to finish 


the job. 


When you buy a washer, con- 
sider, therefore, the complete job, 


Savage Users 

Wash ‘ Ve z 
Everything j 0% 

at Home 


not only the washing, but the 
rinsing and drying. 

The wringerless Savage with 
its “Spin-Rinse, Spin-Dry” is 
more than just a washing ma- 
chine. You get this difference 
without extra cost: First, the 
Savage does a perfect washing 
job. Then, instead of saying 
“Now it’s your turn’’, it rinses 
and dries for you all in the 
same tub, without any piece-by- 


piece handling of the clothes. 


In two minutes the entire 
load is spin-rinsed mechanically 
through a spray of piping hot 
water direct from the faucet 
which your hands never touch. 
In one minute more, simply by 
turning off the water, the en- 
tire wash is spin-dried ready 
to hang out. 


The complete job—washing, 
rinsing and drying —is done 
fasvec by the wringerless Savage 
than by any other mechanical 
method—and without hand labor. 


All moving parts are housed 
and all risk of injury to self or 
clothes is avoided. 


Have your Savage dealer 
show you how you can be re- 
lieved from the Last Hard Half 
—hand rinsing and feeding a 
wringer. 

Before you buy any washing 
machine read the illustrated 
booklet, “Gone! Washday’s 
Last Hard Half.” This request 


coupon will bring you a free 
copy. 












“ . . * , 
with the exclusive Opin-Rinse, Spin-Dry 





yutee 


Washer 
& Dryer 


feature 














SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
113 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 
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Manufacturers of 


Savage Sporting Arms 


Savage Wringerless Washer and Dryer Name 
Savage All-Electric Ironer eee 
Savage Mercury System for Preserving Ice Cream | ~ 
Owners and Operators of City 
). STEVENS ARMS CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
largest Manufacturers of Shot Guns in the World Seate .ccceve 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
113 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y 
Please send me Free illustrated booklet. 





13. At 


Planning the Meals 


(Continued from page 7 


prepare and put in the cold oven the leg of 
lamb, potatoes, and scalloped tomatoes. Set 
the temperature control at the required tem 
perature or setting, and the time control to turn 
the current on and off at the desired time, 
2. At this time also prepare the salad and set 
in the refrigerator. 
this time also freeze the 
Repack and let stand until serving. 
\ meal prepared in this way gives even 
member of the family a free morning ; 


ICe-Cream, 


Supper 
1. The salad and sandwiches can be made im 
mediately after dinner and put into the refrig 
erator, or they can be prepared just befor 
serving. If the sandwiches are made immedi- 
ately after dinner, they should be wrapped ir 
wax paper or in a damp cloth to prevent drying 
out, 
2. Prepare hot chocolate just before serving 
MONDAY 
Breakfast 
1. Prepare grapefruit. 
2. If toast is made in a special toaster, prepar 
the bacon and eggs on top of the stove, using 
the same heating unit. If toast is to be made 
in the oven, cook the toast and then the bacon 
in the broiler pan, using the top oven unit. 
3. Prepare the coffee. 
Luncheon 
1. Preheat oven to required temperature or 
setting for muffins. 
2. Prepare stuffed peppers, muflins and baked 
apples for Tuesday and put in oven 
3. When muffins and stuffed peppers are don 
remove from oven. Turn off heat and leave 
apples in oven to finish cooking on retained 
heat. Cool, then chill baked apples in re 
frigerator. 
4. Make cole-slaw. 
5. Prepare and cook cocoa. 
Dinner 
1. Preheat oven to required temperature or 
setting for meat pie. 
2. Prepare onions. 
day’s dinner. Put in covered casseroles. 
| pare meat pie. 
| 3. Put onions, meat pie, and apricots in ove 
Bake required time. 
4. Peel and slice peaches, sprinkle with suga 
and chill in refrigerator. 
| 5. Prepare salad. 
TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Put on cereal to cook. 
Start coffee. 
Make toast. 


Prepare apricots for Tues 
Pr 


wh 


Luncheon 
1. Prepare casserole of vegetables and apri 
tapioca pudding and put in oven. 
2. Set temperature control at 
temperature or setting. ; 
3. Luncheon can be cooked in either of tw 
ways. 
(a) Prepare immediately after breakfast, put! 
the oven, set the temperature control at U 
required temperature or setting, and the tim 
control for turning the current on and off at tht 
desired time. 
(») At lunch time put the meal in the oven 
Set the temperature control at the require 
temperature or setting, and bake for required 
time. 


the requir 


Dinner 

1. Prepare beef stew and put in oven. 
| 2. Set temperature control at the . 
| temperature or setting for a baked custard and 
turn on current. ; 

3. Make caramel date custard and put in the 
preheated oven. Remove the custard wher 
‘done and allow to cool. Continue cooking th 
| stew until done. 
| 4. Prepare salad. 


required 
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Kott Paper Company 


Chester. Pa USA 
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Mothers and housewives every- 
where appreciate the unique quali- 
ties found in ScotTissue and 
Waldorf. That’s why these two 
brands of toilet paper are so widely 
known — growing each year in 
popularity in every section of the 
country. Approved alike by the 
public and dealers, for their — 
softness, hygienic cleanness, quic 
absorbency and uniform texture. 


ScotTissue Products belong in 
the better bathrooms of America for 
the comfort, convenience and safety 
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of the family. Ask for ScotTissue 
or Waldorf in your neighborhood 
store. Big value rolls that fit the 
standard built-in fixture. 

Our offer: If your dealer cannot 
supply you send 15 or 25 cents with 
your own and your dealer’s name 
and address and we'll send, post- 
paid, whichever brand you prefer. 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 

ScotTissue Products prices 
slightly higher in Canada and 


other countries. 


© S. P. Co. 
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A Judd Decorated Iron Rod and a 
single Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod sup- 
phed the foundation for ths smart 
window-hanging of blue, rose and 
tax. taffeta and « 





ream net. 


. : 
as this one— y) 
HE vogue for decorative curtain rods 
is making it easy for women to have 
their windows notably beautiful — if they 
select Judd Drapery Fixtures. For these fix 
tures include the very newest designs, not only 
in decorative iron rods and polychrome wooden 


The circle shows the 
three stiffening ribs, 


curtain poles, but also in metal cornices and 
tie-backs as well as the famous Judd Bluebird 


Curtain Rods. With any of these popular fix Thi on exclusive fen 
1s tne hreve 
tures you can achieve in your home-windows Po F turethat prevents 


sagging 
the same smart effects that the interior deco’ Decorated 
lron Fixture 


rators prepare for their clientele. 
num here 1 
057-725-960 


All Judd Drapery Fixtures are well designed, “yet 
, of ; used in the win- 
to be at once beautiful and practical; they are ie 


Gaou 
S juar 4 


they are conveniently packed— 
: r - | 


above 
well made; with 


look for the name Judd or ask for Judd Drapery 


omes 
wr round pol 

may be had in 
Fixtures when you are buying, and insure the 


choice of finish 
success of your window-draping. - ss 
Write for our fr 


Booklets ““Twenty 
eight Suggestions for 
Beautiful Windows” 
and “Wrought Iron—and 
the Window Beautiful.” 


Drapery 


JUDD Fxuis 
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Judd Drapery Fixtures, including the pop- 
ular Bluebird Rods, are for sale at hardware 
and department stores throughout tue country. 
Ask for them by name. H. L. Judd Company 
Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y 
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RULES For 
HEALTH 


By Oliver T. Osborne, M.D. 


™“ 


y 


. Children must have rest periods. 

2. Each child should have periods of being 
alone and amusing himse]f. Too much is done 
for children; their brains are not allowed to 
develop self-reliance. 

3. The child’s food should be simple, mixed, 
and contain all the various elements of nutri 
tion. Only a small amount of candy should be 
allowed, and that after meals. A child should 
never be allowed tea or coffee. 

4. If a child has brain-storms, or vomiting 
turns, or does not progress in school, or has 
frequent colds, careful investigation should be 
made of his tonsils, his nasopharynx for ade- 
noids, and his eyes. 

5. If a child develops a contagious disease 
or a sore throat, his toothbrush should be de- 
stroyved, and during the illness his teeth should 
be cleaned with gauze or pledgets of cotton 
moistened with milk of magnesia or boric acid 
solution. After he recovers from his illness 
he should have a new toothbrush or a sub 
stitute for a toothbrush. His infected tooth 
brush must not come contact with the 
brushes of other children. 

6. Watch the teeth at all ages. Seek dental 
advice concerning their health and normality 

7. From eleven to fourteen years of age 
children, especially girls, should receive extra 
care and medical observation to insure normal 
development and to prevent functional ab 
normalities which may persist and handicap 
their whole future life. 

8. One should not be too much disturbed 
because a child is under-weight, if he is properly 
nourished and is well. Much over-weight re 
quires attention, especially in children; it is 
abnormal. 

9g. Teach the harmfulness of tobacco and 
prevent the youth of both sexes from smoking. 
Tobacco is distinctly harmful to girls and in 
terferes with the growth, mental and muscular 
[ The heart is especially handicapped 
in its normal development Note the prohi 
bition of tobacco by all trainers of athletes whe 
are to compete by physical exertion 

to. At any the of 
and tea should be moderate 
need to be prohibited according to the ellect 
on the person. 

11. Adults should not over-eat. On the 
other hand, under-eating in this life of restless 
ness and effort is a menace. We must have 
sufficient fuel to prevent waste and loss 0 
vitality and to satisfy all the chemical require 
ments of our wonderful machinery 

12. We must demand pure foods and liquids 
We should personally and collectively and by 
legislation demand that food and drink be not 
rendered harmless and kept harmless by ant 
§ pl s. Good pure food and good pure milk 
and water do not need drugs to preserve them 
Foods containing boric acid, sodium borate 
sodium benzoate, or sulphur dioxide are detr! 
mental, and long ago first-class canners said 
such preservatives are not needed if the food 
is pure. 

Saccharin should not be used as 
of foods and liquids unless it is so stated on the 
container, and the public should know that 
saccharin is not healthful and may lb harmful 

13. Every one should know that diabetes , 
on the increase and that the consumpuion 
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Davenport 
Bed Suite 
No. 1909 


When the growing family 


needs extra sleeping room 


OUR walls—they don’t expand as 
the family grows. But there is a con- 
venient answer to your need for more 
room; for here—with or without its 
matching chairs—is the charming 
Kroehler Davenport Bed. ‘ 


By day a luxurious, handsome daven- 
port. By night—one simple, easy mo- 
tion—and you have a comfortable, full- 
size bed springs as deep and 
restful as those of your own bed. 


A Kroehler Davenport Bed is all you 
need the extra bedroom is yours 
without extra cost. Add another sleep- 


ing room to your home in this practical, 
inexpensive way. 


Hidden Qualities 
Like all Kroehler Living Room Furni- 
ture, this famous Kroehler Davenport 
ed Js not only handsome to look at, 
but it has in-built qualities that mean 
many years of distinctive service. The 


DO NOY 


and corner-blocked—not soft wood merely 
nailed together. 


Resilient, non-sagging seat springs are of 
heavy, high carbon wire of Premier 
quality, interlocked with a steel spring 
understructure — much stronger and 
more durable than the usual webbing. 


Filling is of sterilized flax fiber, best moss 
and felted cotton. Seat cushions are 
filled with patented, yielding coil springs 

thickly padded with clean, white 
felted cotton. 


The folding bed frame is all-steel, fitted 
with sagless fabric and helical springs. 
Ample space for removable mattress 
and bedding. 





Kroehler is the largest maker of over- 
stuffed living room furniture. The price 
is surprisingly moderate because of 
tremendous production, scientific manu- 
facturing practice and economical pur- 
chasing. 


Moderate Prices 

Ask your furniture dealer to show you a 
wide selection of Kroehler Davenport 
Beds and Living Room Furniture of the 
very latest designs and in wide variety. 
Choose from coverings of silk damask, 
tapestry, mohair, Chase Velmo, jac- 
quard velours, linen frieze and moquette, 
leather or Chase Leatherwove. — IIlus- 
trated book, “Enjoyable Living Rooms,” 
and the name of your nearest Kroehler 
dealer will be sent you on request. 


KROEHLER MFG. CO., Chicago, IIL, 
or Stratford, Ont. 

Factories at: Chicago, Ill.; Kankakee, IIl.; 

tradley, Ill.; Naperville, Ill; Binghamton, 


N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; 


frame is of selected, kiln-dried hard- le | San Francisco, Calif.; Cleveland, Ohio. 
wood, strongly braced, glued, doweled, —_ \\ J Canadian Factories: Stratford, Ontario. 
—1} 3 
ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE LOOK FOR THIS KROEHLER LABEL 


f KROEHLER | 
aia MADE , 
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cAglow with 
“Hospitality 


— the correct effect in 
dining room lighting 


dining room a friendly note of cordiality and mellow 

warmth. To be effective, dining room lighting must not 
only bring out the sparkling richness of linen, glassware, and 
silver but also cast a restful glow over the entire room. 


Haz vital proper lighting equipment is in giving your 


Due consideration is given to such essentials as these in the designing 


of all types of Moe-Bridges Lighting Equipment. 
‘* ieee clk An Advisory Board, consisting of an artist, an interior 
| d decorator and an architect, passes on each new design. 


This is your assurance that any Moe-Bridges fixture 
rc | you select will be correcta decorative delight that re- 
| flects your good taste and provides adequate lighting. 











Although Moe-Bridges Lighting Equipment possesses the 
distinctive beauty you would expect to find only in special- 
ly designed fixtures, it is not high priced. You will be 
agreeably surprised to learn how reasonably this lighting 
equipment can be installed in every room in your home. 





We have prepared an interesting, instructive booklet on decorative 
home lighting, showing a number of views of charming home inte- 
riors. Whether you plan to refixture your present home or to build a 
new house, this booklet will prove helpful. Send for your copy and 
the names of Moe-Bridges dealers in your town. Write Dept. H-79. 












Moe-Bripces Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK DETROIT ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
DALLAS LUS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ORLANDO 


OE-BRIDGE 


— LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ~~ 
\ ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE 


x Oo 
OF MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me your instructive FREE booklet on 
home lighting, “When Evening Shadows Fall.” 








NAME 
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Twenty Rules for 
Health 


sugar, which has enormously increased, jg ; 
cause. 

14. Every one should know that heart dis. 
ease is on the increase and that neglected infec 
tion in the mouth is a frequent cause of this 
serious condition. ; 

15. Devitalized (dead) teeth, imperfect 
crowns, ill-fitting bridges, and pyorrhea are 4 
menace to health. They may cause various 


iY 


| serious diseases, from rheumatism to anemi; 


and heart disease, to say nothing of being 
frequent cause of simple disturbances such as 
boils. 

16. It should be recognized by all that it js 
absurd to have a so-called “prophylacti 
treatment” for pyorrhea of the mouth and 
then to use again the same infected tooth. 
brush. 

Also a toothbrush must become infected in 
all types of sore throat and from a suppurating 
tooth socket after a diseased tooth has been 
extracted. Hence a toothbrush should not be 
used in these conditions, or if used at first 


| should be destroyed. 





17. A toothbrush should not be kept un. 
protected in the atmosphere of any room 
where it is subject to dust and germs. 

18. Let the public demand that their news- 
papers that have health advice on one page do 
not have alluring, lying nostrum, institutional, 
or medical quack promises to cure on other 
pages. 

19. Before taking a so-called “nostrum” 
medicine let the person ascertain from some 
authority what the preparation contains. It 
may be harmful or useless, or it may contain 
some simple active ingredient that can be 
bought for a few cents. 

20. Let each individual see his physician 
once in six months, or at most once in twelve 
months, for a general investigation as to his 
health. No matter how well he feels, some 
insidious defect may be developing, and to 
prevent sickness is cheaper than to be sick 
It would seem that the human being is worth 
more than an automobile, and an automobile 
is looked over regularly and every time there 
is a “skip” of any kind. 


If You Are Looking for 
Friends 
(Continued from page 51) 


with which they agree, or a story that pulls 
them absorbingly to its end, what are char- 
acters to them? But for those who like best the 
book which makes them say, “Oh, if I could 
but meet such people!’ it makes a great 
difference. 

That was my own exclamation, uttered 
fervently, when I laid down “The Road to 
the Temple” (Stokes, $3.00), Susan Glas 
pell’s lyrical account of the life of her husband, 
George Cram Cook. 

George Cram Cook is best known journal- 
istically as the “promoter’—how he would 
have hated that word!—of the Provincetown 
Players, the name by which was known that 
“theater for American writers to play with 
which opened on the old wharf at Province 
town and afterward moved to Macdougal 
Street, New York. It was undertaken in his 
belief that if amateurs would put their desire 
for dramatic expression at the service of nev 
writers, together they might work out their 
ideas with more freedom than in a com 
mercial theater, and so “cause better Americal 
plays to be written.” And its justification Was 
the unfolding of the career of Eugene O Neill, 
to whom it gave his first public. George Cram 
Cook was also, at times, pioneer in Iowa, 
Harvard student, college professor, farmer 
novelist, poet, philosopher, and finally, as his 


| life’s apotheosis, a shepherd among the shey 
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herds of Greece, where he has passed into the 

local legends as the American who came from 

afar and reli\ ed for them the spirit of the | 

ancient Greek, revealing to them their own 

heritage of beauty and of truth, a 

But “The Road to the Temple” is not by 
any means the tale of what he did. These oc- 
cupations of his are brought in incidentally, 
while we learn to know the man as his wife 
knew him. And it is this man who makes the | 
hook absorbing. For no men that I have ever 
known, few men that any have ever known, 
approached life as this man, saw it so clearly 
for experience in emotion, looked at it so 
cleanly,so got down to the pure essence of being. 
No man, probably, ever ended so. 

From his earliest years he strove for the real 
through all the trappings with which civilizat ion 
has wrapped life, but it was not the life of the 
animals he sought, but the pure fire he felt the 
ancients knew, that fire which lifts men above 
the beasts and should lift them higher yet than 
ever they have reached. From his college 
years he felt that Greece had for him a mes- 
sage, and, unlike most of us, he found that 
message after a pilgrimage of years. Others 
have written the poetry he could not; few have 
lived the poetry he did. 





Two People Worth Meeting 


[ am aware that some of his friends have 
said this is not the whole truth of his life, not 
the real “Jig,” as he was known to his inti- 
mates. They even say that Susan Glaspell, by 
frankness in certain scenes, gives this life an 
appearance of truth which it does not really 
have. Be that as it may, she has given us a 
“Jig” that we would fain have known, that 
hereafter we shall always know and cherish. 
Do not misunderstand me. “Jig” was prob- 
ably a hard man to live with. Doubtless he 
failed his friends, his family, many times. I 
doubt not there are many now living who 
looked upon him as a failure, even those who 
hated and reviled him. I do not set him up a 
model. Nevertheless, those whose spirits 
would soar while circumstances hold them 
down, those who believe that over the next 
horizon there lies the Valley Beautiful, who are 
tired of the tyranny of things, who long to 
know at least one person who has lived “‘in the 
pleasures of the mind,” will like this “‘Jig’”’ of 
the book and improve his acquaintance by | 
coming back to him again and again. 

“Jig” and “Susan” may not be, in Mrs. Nor- | 
ton’s sense, “pleasant characters,” but they are | 
more: they are rewarding. They enrich, or | 
they are nothing. There is no middle ground 
with such acquaintances. But not often is it | 
given us to know any one so well, so beauti- 
fully, as “Susan” knows her “Jig.” This is, of 
course, her story as well as his, autobiography 
as well as biography, the record of a beautiful 
love as well as a man’s spiritual journey. In 
“The Road to the Temple” Susan Glaspell, al 
ready well known as a novelist, an artist, a 
dramatist, has done a beautiful piece of litera- 
lure, 4 monument to the virtue of elimination. 
There is not a word, not an incident, too much. 
In its simplicity lies its beauty. 

“How I'd like to meet them!” 
thousands used to say that of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's glittering conversationalists, even 
though the Jiterati raged about her wooden efti- | 
gies and her mechanical plots. Well, they may 
» ate them again, if they will, or those like | 
“em, in Stephen McKenna’s “Saviours of So 
Bre, and “The Secretary of State” (Little, 
fi tenis dete et oe 
emir ken my ry Jenguee in the English 
iranen 7 “" lave — the war, on 
two books are te ee C ommons. These 
ists.” in which’ M “McK ae ee 
forth the age of aa . cKenna expects to set 
oa the isi da _ = which “‘has supervened | 
timentalitien ~ the reticences and the sen- 
fens. doe in which politics were swathed be- 

» Curing and immediately after the war.” | 
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Cares for your skin the beauty-wise French way 


YesrerDAyY fifty cents or a 
dollar for fine French toilet soap 
—today the same luxury for just 
ten cents! 

For Lux Toilet Soap is made by 
the very method France developed 
and uses for her finest toilet soaps. 

Beauty-wise France knew the skin 
itself must be smooth, exquisite, for 
loveliness. Lux Toilet Soap tends 
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your skin the true French way. 

Caressing abundant lather even 
in the hardest water! Firm, fine- 
textured, delicately fragrant, Lux 
Toilet Soap wears and wears to a 
last white wafer. 

Made by the makers of your 
cherished Lux, Lux Toilet Soap is 
just ten cents wherever soap is sold. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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How the 





Mountain 


Came 
to Mohammed 


T LAST our dreams were realized—A 

Home in the Country, where our boy 
and girl had all out-of-doors in which to 
play and romp, and a beautiful new school 
building only a few miles away, with a 
bus to call for the children and bring 
them home. 


We started the year with high hopes. 
We didn’t worry over the necessity for 
an early breakfast to get the children off 
in the morning, but we were at the end of 
the bus route and they arrived home late, 
tired and hungry. Then in November 
our boy caught the whooping cough and 
an enforced absence of a couple of months 
loomed before us. 


I TRIED to get the school lessons and to 
teach both children at home, but I 
was no teacher and I made very little 
progress with the school work. 


Not till after Christmas were we out of 
quarantine and the children started in at 
school once more. They had hardly been 
back a week, however, when several cases 
of scarlet fever bro!:e out and the school 
was closed. By that t: 21 was quite out 
of touch with the work and was glad of an 
excuse to take the family on a long- 
promised trip to Washington. 


On our way we stopped over in Balti- 
more to visit an old schoolmate of mine. 
She had two boys in the Calvert School 
and invited me to go with her to one of 
their weekly assemblies. I was enchanted 
by what I saw—attractive looking boys 
and girls with banners flying, marching in 
to their class songs—the plays given il- 
lustrating class work in history, geogra- 
phy and other subjects—and so after 
being shown around the building and 
grounds after assembly, I could not help 
exclaiming: 

“How I wish I lived in Baltimore so 
that I might send my children to the 
Calvert School!” 

“Why don’t you do the next best 
thing?”’ my friend said. “Let Calvert 
School come to them and teach them in 
your own home.” 


“How is that possible?’”’ I inquired. 
“That seems like the mountain coming to 
Mohammed instead of Mohammed going 
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to the mountain, as he was supposed to 
have done when it would not come to him, 


according to the legend.” 


WAS taken to interview 


“‘Common Trees,”’ etc. 


countries. 


directing and grading the work. 


as long-distance pupils. 


‘i ouR return home we started right 
off with the work, and now after four 
years when my children have nearly com- 
pleted the Calvert course, my only regret 
is that the school does not carry them 


through high school as well. 


Never again did I try our local school. The 
children were saved that long trip to and from 
almost two hours a day 
total loss—and the work they did under my in- 
dividual attention took so little time that the 
greater part of the day was left for health and 
And in spite of the 
fact that I am no teacher, I have given the les- 
sons with ease and find my children are much 
i school- 


school each morning 


happiness out-of-doors. 


further advanced than their former 


mates. 


If you will write to the school they will gladly 


give you the information as to how it is done. 


the Head- 

master, who, by the way, is the author 
of “‘A Child’s History of the World,” 
He explained how 
Calvert School, founded over thirty years 
ago, was teaching through its extension 
department, children located in all parts 
of the country and even in 44 foreign 
The Calvert School, in Balti- 
more, furnishes all the material and takes 
the responsibility, if you wish, of guiding, 
I was 
thrilled by the scheme and the results ob- 
tained and at once enrolled both children 





The Headmaster, CALVERT SCHOOL 


101 West goth St. Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me full information about 
your Home Instruction Courses. 


Name - — 
(Please print) 


Address ~ a 
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Books about English politics and political per. 
sons and personages have always been as popu. 
lar as those about American politics are not 
Perhaps it is because political life in England 
is placed in a more romantic setting. Eves 
these books which pretend to realism are » 
romantic that I hesitate to say whether the 
derive more from Mrs. Barclay or something 
better. On a second reading I have decided 
for the something better, and am prepared ty 
say that they will give good companionship 
those who have enjoyed that of Galsworthy’: 
Forsytes. Not that all the characters are agree. 
able. The chief proponent, Lord Ambrog 
Sheridan, is a first cousin of Lord Raingo. k 
had the same humble beginnings, acquired 
wealth in the same degree and manner, gained 
his power through the same exploitation of pub- 
licity, has the same vulgar appetites, the same 
unmoral methods, entertains the same ambi. 
He is anything but pleasant and yet w 
understand his fascination for the alert, clever, 
idealistic young Auriol Otway. We almost 
forgive him for his callous divorcement ¢ 
the woman who made him, in order to marn 
this adoring girl, in our admiration of his 
ability to bring it off without a scandal or any 
interference with his career. He is almost but 
never quite unbelievable in his colossal ego- 
tism. Perhaps we meet him here a bit too in- 
timately so that the glamour is worn thin, but 
we know he is just the kind that we do long 
to know when we read about them in the public 
press. As for young Max Hendry, Auriol’s 
disappointed young lover, though we should 
like so shake him for his obtuseness, he is just 
the sort of whom the older women say, “He's 
ae a nice boy!’ and the younger, “Isn’t hea 
dear!” 


English Political Life 

In “Saviours of Society” is developed the 
character of Sheridan, who is determined t 
bring English political administration to the 
efficiency of business administration. Opposed 
by the Conservatives, he is sent on a mission 
to the dependencies to work out a plan for un- 
employment. He returns to find himself cred- 
ited with the solving of this problem, and Av- 
riol, who is a keen young person, is made t 
feel that his future service to the country’s 
problems depends on the inspiration that mar 
riage with her will give him. His wife, Laur 
with a truly Griselda-like humility, allows hin 
to divorce her, and Max Hendry, who has love 
Auriol from childhood, goes to South Ameria 
in despair. 

In “The Secretary of State’ Max returnst 
find Auriol’s disillusionment just beginning 
When it is final, there is her inevitable turing 
to him and, after a period of temptation, thet 
mutual renunciation. The third book is yet! 
appear. ; 

It is the characters that make the books 
They are real in at least two dimensions. The 
are actual as well as meetable. With touches 
of melodrama all too often, but touches du 
we feel, not to the characters themselves, bu! 
to the situations in which they find themselves 

because the author falls back on romance 0 
invention for his situations, whereas he her 
close to experience in drawing his persons. Th 
scene whereby Auriol is made to discover be 
husband’s moral callousness is an ugly o 
and its employment not worthy of the charat 
ters. The parting dialogue of Auriol and Ma 
in which are contrasted the two social cod 
that of their tradition and that of Sheridat 
acts, is too sentimental to be effective. ca 
looking at them, we feel as we do when we # 
prise some well-known friend in a place ® 
worthy of him. 

These situations we forget. 
member are these characters: Auriol, the] ” 
child; Max, the pathetic young dear; Laur 
the patient and waiting wife; and Shene 
himself, greedy but virile, shoddy but aspin™* 


What we ® 
ove 


| noisy but competent, the “saviour of soc 
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As for the society that the author pictures, 
those great houses into which he takes us and 
the parties we enjoy must, we feel, be authori- 
tative, since he is himself to the manor born. 
The nephew of the last liberal chancellor of 
the British Exchequer, himself a Scholar of 
Westminster and an Exhibitioner at Oxford, 
4 member of Lord Balfour’s Mission to this 
county during the war, always with a com- 
petence that has freed him from commercial 
writing, he ought to know the people and the 
life of which he writes. 

For those who want to meet the kind of 
people they would like to be, or think per- 
chance they are, there is Maud Diver’s “But 
Yesterday—” (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). Built 
around the life of a dead statesman, it, too, 
deals with great houses and great families. 
The dead man, stricken in the hour of his tri- 
umph, was the unhappy victim of a loveless 
marriage. His mother, the head of the house, 
was cold and hard and stern, with a consuming 
passion for her son’s success. The forty-two- 
year-old woman cousin was ever young and 
literary. The son was a stranger to the father. 
The family friend was the middle-aged club 
man. There are silver muffin dishes and Per- 
dan cats, buttered toast, and butlers strewn 
through it. Anda plot—not a makeshift in- 
vention to give a character a chance to act, but 
areal mystery, a love affair—two, to be exact— 
and a solution and a dénouement. When the 
father dies, his old mother decrees that his life 
shall be written in two fat volumes by his son. 
The son is turned loose among his father’s 
papers with only the father’s cat for company. 
He feels a draft of air, his hair rises, he feels a 
presence, and he knows his father does not want 
him to write that Life. Thereupon he finds a 
secret drawer in the escritoire filled with letters 
from an unknown woman. The pursuit, the 
acquaintance of that woman, what he thought 
of her, what his father thought of her, make up 
the chief thread of the story. Accompanying it 
and tangled with it is the thread of his own love 
affair, and knotted here and there the thread of 
the Old Lady’s desire for the Life. The son 
refusing, she asks the cousin. She, too, goes 
into the library. She, too, comes out and re- 
fuses. Next the friend hasa turn. Finally the 
Old Lady undertakes it herself, and—but I 
must leave something of this tale to the readers. 

No, lam not poking fun at it, for it is a good 
story. The only thing to remember is that it 
is a story—that it has little to do with life. 
But it will give the companionship of pleasant 
people, people we should like to meet. There is 
hot a rude person in it except the Old Lady, 
and she is properly— But I refrain. 


Pleasant People and a Good Story 
One can meet the same kind of people in that 
popular new book, “Rowforest” by Anthony 
Pryde (Dodd, Mead, $2.00), which also gives 
us a corking story built around a new-poor 
family in England, the Cesils, Rosamond and 
Tom; and a new-rich family, the Windham- 
smiths, Ernest and Angela and their parents 
and sister. The new-poor are a county family 
Who, in order to save their beautiful old coun- 
try-seat, have rented it to a new-rich English 
lamily and have gone to live in the Lodge in its 
grounds. The new-poor family have a sweet 
little place all daintiness and delicate living. 
The new-rich refurnish the big place in miser- 
able taste. The new-poor pity the new-rich 
family, but the new-rich family scorn the new- 
oo one. Each family has a girl and a boy, 
go ~~ in the new-rich family falling 
hte the boy and girl in the new- 
- Of course, there are complications 

such complications! Enough to say that in 
Nites mPlications, and tragedy as well, the 
fon ear ie And in the meantime Row- 
inteadecee ae t . name of the country house, 
cde ~ charming people. No one, of 
but the = ever want to meet the new-rich, 
€w-poor more than compensate for 
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HEY’RE called crackers. But when 

you get that oven aroma from the 
freshly opened “Edgemont” package— 
when you taste a crisp, toasty “Edge- 
mont,” and experience for the first 
time that full wheat-flavored delight, 
you find it hard to realize that this is a 


cracker. 

delicious? 
Fresh-milled wheat 
The “Edgemont” process 
of baking from fresh-milled 
wheat bakes in and preserves 
for you all the delicate 
wheat flavors. And thegreen 
triple-wrapped and sealed 
“Edge- 


monts” to you with all 


package _ brings 


How could a cracker be so 


that’s the answer. 






a new idea 
crackers can be 


their crisp, oven-fresh goodness. You'll 


want them on your table every meal. 


Most better-class Individual Grocers 


sell EDGEMONT CRACKERS, 2§ cents (one 


pound package). If your grocer does 


not, send us his name and §0 cents 


and we'll mail you two packages by 


prepaid parcel post. (In Canada 


60 cents.) 


“Edgemont Grahams, Ginger Snaps and 
Cheez-Its are three other delightful 
products of the ‘Edgemont™ Bakeries. 
Try them 


THE GREEN & 


312 Concord Street, 


GREEN Co 
Dayton, Ohi 
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This Beautiful White Enamel 
Pantry Box 








. pe MONT Cr ACKER fr t 
> seal of the store package 
ken. Y s for 30 cents ‘ 
coupons. A coupon printed 
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An attractive ashstand 


and Oh, so practical” 


“Make more women realize what I have 
learned,” writes Mrs. G. H. S. ““They’ll 
be grateful to you. 


“Of course, I’d heard about Smokador but I didn’t 
get really interested until I began to see Smokadors 
at the homes of people I thought worth while. 

“So I bought one. Then George bought one for his 
bedroom and one for the office. I wouldn’t be without 
ours for anything! 

“And such a constant comfort! Think of the relief to any 
housekeeper and hostess: no spilled ashes on table runners, 
rugs, floors; no smelly stubs smoking around; no scarred 
furniture or burned spots; absolutely no danger of fire, even 
where children or pets are careening into things. And the 
time and trouble saved! With nothing to take care of except 
once a week or so to unscrew that stem and toss out the 
dry debris.” 

The 1925 loss from fires in one year caused by lighted 
matches and smoking material totalled over $30,000,000.00. 
Cigarettes and matches aren’t thrown carelessly away when 
Smokadors are handy. 

Don’t be misled into taking any but the genuine—look for 
the name, Smokador, on the match box holder and on the 
bottom of the bowl. This mark is a guarantee of genuineness, 
perfect workmanship and material. 

Sold by better department stores, furniture, sporting 
goods, office equipment stores, and many others whe re smart 
things are offered. (Or use the coupon below.) 


There is only one 


Pat'd. Oct. 27, 1925 
Dec. 1, 1925. 


TRADE 


Sniokado 


REG US PAT OFF © 1927. $.™.co.ne, 
Smodador Mfg. Co., Inc., 130 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of metal “ashless ashstands” 
ranging in price from $10.50 to $25.00 
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Note the snuffer grips— 
two on each Smokador. 
They hold forgotten 
smokes and snuff them 
out 

Ashes and stub fall 
thro the bottomless 
tray and ft tem 
down to room air-tight 
bowl where they are ex 
tinguished and can't 
smoider r me. 

To empty Smokador 


just unscrew the stem and 
empt 
bowl. To clean, use a dry 
cloth. 


out content of 


Made of durable 
metal and oramen- 
tal. 28 inches high. 


Ten attractive 
shades to choose 
from. (See the cou- 
pon.) 


Special Folder to 
show colors— FREE 
If you wish to see the 
actual colors send for 
the special Smokador 
color folder. It an- 
swers the questions 
you may wish to ask 
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them, the more so that the author intimate 
that only in a book could we outsiders eye, 
really have more than a bowing acquaintang 
with these aristocrats whose reserve with 
strangers is a hall-mark. 

It is plain to be seen that I do not wax as ep. 
thusiastic about these books as I do about sony 
others. But that must not be held agains 
them. For their kind they are good reading 
and they bring pleasant companionship t 
those who care to meet pleasant every-day peo 
ple in just the way one might meet them cas, 
ally at a tea-party if one had little interest jp 
the way they were put together. They carr 
the readers into pleasant paths, pretty home 
they share with them pleasant, happy emo 
tions. My attitude is necessarily that of on 
who meets so many people that she is ever oy 
the search for the unusual, or the unknow 
about the usual. 


In an English Country House 

That is why I should prefer meeting E. 
Young’s “The Mailletts’” (Harcourt, Brace 
$2.00) to the Ardens and the Cesils. The Ma 
letts are the three unmarried daughters of , 
General Mallett living in a spacious home jr 
an English town where the hills slope down t, 
the channel—the majestic Caroline who likes 
to believe she has been daring and rakish jr 
her youth, the romantic Sophia who once loved 
a penniless young man, and their half-sister 
Rose, fifteen years younger than they, beaut 
ful, proud, and self-contained. And then later 
the niece, little Henrietta, their dissolute brot 
er’s child, who came to live with them, to mak 
them love her, to come between Rose an 
Francis Sales, and at last to find love for her 
self. 

Why do I like them so much? Why should! 
like to go back and sit with them often in their 
“elegant and ordered household” and their 
“beautiful and tranquil house”? Not only be 
cause they are such gentlewomen, not even be 
cause they are what, in speaking of persons 
we call “personalities,” entertaining, unique, 
with flavor and distinction, but because they 
compose a pattern, exude an atmosphere, cre 
ate around them and out of themselves a piect 
of life. I can think of Radstowe as that for it 
has all the elements, if in small quantities, that 
life can offer. And I like to move with Rox 
ride with her, suffer with her, decide with her 
love with her. I like to listen to Henrietta, t 
wonder about her. What happens to them in 
terests me, of course, just as I want to know 
the latest news about my neighbors. 

But my neighbors themselves have a claim 
on me above and apart from all that happenst 
them. In the same way, the Malletts are mort 
important than the incidents that made up th 
story of their lives. That Francis Sales mar- 
ried after Rose refused him was only an inc 
dent. What Rose felt about it—that was 0 
portant. That his young wife fell from be 
horse and became an invalid was also an if 


dent. What it made Rose feel about her a 
him counted. The love between Rose ar 
Francis—unselfish, gentle, helpful-—it 1s 0 


as woven into the pattern of Rose’s life that t 
has value. That Henrietta thought she fell ® 
love with Francis, what Rose did about it, ho 
it all came out, were important only as they 
affected Rose and her development. is 

This is as it is with real people. Our frient: 
meet an accident. It is how it affects then 
that counts, not how it tangles or unwinds 4 
plot. Our friends are in trouble. It 1s 97 
pathy we feel, not curiosity. So with the 
Malletts. But it would not, of course, bes 
if they were not such people as_ they a 
realized people, people with bodies like no we 
else’s, with minds capable of decisions # 
thoughts and adjustments, with souls, perhaps 
Nor would they seem such people if they ¥e 
not presented to us in such sure, delica! 
strokes, with such reticence yet such cel 
ness. 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO AKER 


MODEL E SPEAKER $30 


You are cordially invited to prove for yourself the 
superiority of this new Radio Speaker 


Here is the new Speaker representing three years’ —_ lowest to the highest, is covered faithfully and clearly. 


research in the laboratory which developed the If you are buying a receiving set, here is the Speaker 
famous Atwater Kent One Dial Receivers. Here is — with which to match it. If you already have one, 
real distinction in tone and appearance. try the Model E and exult in the improvement—and 


The Model E Radio Speaker has a new type of _ the moderate price. 
operating unit, sensitive to the least tonal vibration. Every Sunpay Eventno:—The Atwater Kent Radio Artists bring you their sum- 
A new method of cone suspension permits even the mer program at9:15 Eastern Daylight Time, 8:15 Central Daylight Time, through 


: : a is wear..... New York wan _ Chicago KSD ...... St. Loui 

most elusive impulses to be translated into audible — weet...... - Boston weak... .. Pittsburgh ww)... Detroit 
—_ ° ~ ° wre ..+ Washington wor .... Buffalo weceo . . Mpls.-St. Paul 
sound. The entire range of musical tones, from the — wsar...:. Cincinnati woc ..... Davenport waov.....! chenectady 





Mopar 33, six-tube, One Dial Receiver. Monet 35, six-tube, One Dial Receiver. Monet 30, six-tube, One Dial Receiver. 
sean adjustment device assures unusual Crystalline-finished shielding cabinet; gold Solid mahogany cabinet. $80 
Selectivity. Solid mahogany cabinet. $90, ship-model name plate. $65 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada. Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, A. Atwater Kent, President, 4745 WISSAHICKON AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Just 


5 seconds woth 
magic change 


HIS charming table stands in your 

living room. Your friends admire 

and praise it. You and your family 
are delighted with the way it adds to the 
beauty of your home, and also the way 
it serves you as a choice piece of furni- 
ture or an occasional piece should. 
Then, in five seconds—presto! It’s a 
wonderful Free-Westinghouse Electric 
Sewing Machine. You have opened it 
out and have a great, big, broad expanse 
of sewing surface—1296 square inches! 
Such a wonderful aid to your work! 
Anda conveniently located electric light 
illuminates every stitch so 
that you see exactly what 
you are doing and can sew 
without the least bit of eye 
strain. Besides, the Bradley- 
stat adjustable knee control 
is silently co-operating with 
you so that all the muscle 
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strain and tension is done away with. 
By all means look at the Free-Westing- 
house Electric before you buy—try it, 
and you will surely want it in yourhome. 
A very liberal credit allowance 


for your foot treadle machine 

Extensive manufacturing improvements that 
lower the cost and better the work at every step 
make possible a very liberal allowance for foot 
treadle machines taken in trade. Don't throw 
yours away. No matter what its make nor how 
old or worn it is, it means real money for you 
when you buy a Free-Westinghouse Electric. 
Ask your dealer about this, for it is the kind of 
an economy that will appeal to you. 


Sold only through retail stores 


The Free-Westinghouse Electric 
Sewing Machine is sold only by 
‘reliable, established dealers. We 
employ no door-to-door solici- 
tors, but make it possible for you 
to buy from a dealer whom you 
know and in whom you have the 
utmost confidence. 


FREE SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY - Rockford, lil. 


Five two-cent stamps brings this interesting, helpful book 


““Free Sewing Secrets’’ gives the full details of how to do many new 
* things with any sewing machine. You will be glad to have it, and 
we will send you a copy at once on receipt of five two-cent stamps. 


WESTINGHOUS 
ss Flectric 7 


SEWING MACHIN 
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1 G.H.9 
| Free Sewing Machine Co., Rockford, IIl. 
! Gentlemen:—Please send me copy of your 
§ booklet, “Free Sewzng Secrets.’’ 1 enclose 10c 
{ in stamps to cover cost of mailing 
! 
! 
| 
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| If You Are Looking for 
Friends 

In writing of Miss Young’s other book 

“ by a 

William,” some one referred to the fineness of 
her shading, the rhythms of her structure, th, 
melody of her prose. And Hugh Walpole sii 
of it, “Modern, but without affectation and 
written with a most refreshing sense of humor’ 
—all of which could well apply to her secon 
book, ““The Malletts.”’ 

For those who wish to meet a character who 
ventures and dares and overcomes as they may 
once have hoped to do or yet expect to do 
there is “Ordeal by Glory” (McBride, $2.00), in 
which James Marshall reconstructs the life ¢ 
that immigrant-bred Governor of Illinois whoy 
name and history are bound up with the greg 
contest of the ’eighties between the idealist 
and the practical politicians backed by finan. 

| cial pirates. 
John Hoyer, which is the pseudonym under 
| which James Marshall describes his character 
| was the typical poor country boy who deter 
| mines to leave the farm and via school teach 
ing enter law. His first venture in teaching was 
a failure, but he set out on foot to try it agair 
| ina new place. Like a young Ulysses he wan 
| dered West and like a Ulysses fell ill and tar 
| ried on the way. After much trial and priva 
| tion he reached his promised land of law and 
was elected to his first public office, that oj 
prosecuting attorney. Winning the people’ 
faith he was made the leader of a movement 
and found himself in the position which gav 
him his opportunity and his Gethsemane—t 
which all who serve the people and their ideal 
faithfully must come. This is, perhaps, a man’s 
book, for it is the story of a man as men believ 
themselves to be, as many of the men who mad 
the Middle West were, a generation ago, But 
through it runs an exquisite love story, a 
| idyllic one and yet the kind many men of th 
past generation knew. Sentimental, perhaps 
the realists will call him, and yet it is a true 
report of the sentimentalism which actuated 
governed such men as he—as true in its wa 
and of this type as “The Titan” is of another 
Well worth meeting, indeed, is John Hoyer! 


The Far West 

“Lost Ecstasy” (Doran, $2.00), Mary Rob 

| erts Rinehart’s latest book, carries one into an 
other kind of adventure and into another kin 
of love. It, too, is for those who take their 
vicariously. Such a one told me it was the best 
story of the West since ‘The Virginian,” whil 
one of her admirers of the domesticated vari 
ety said it was “not up to her other stories 
Trying it out I found myself carried along as! 
ever am by that readableness, that surenessa® 
aliveness, that saves Mary Roberts Rinehart: 
books from the charge of superficiality. >! 
has, I suppose, the unique position of capt 
vating the most crude imagination withou! 
offending the more sophisticated. In the mos! 
simple, direct plot her reader is ever aware ‘ 
the mind that could write her clever and in 
cisive part of the dispute between men ai 
women, “Isn’t That Just Like a Man!” as 
the humor that could create a Tish and phot 
graph a Bab. Her life is none the less actua 
her characters no less substantial, because bot! 
are done with vivacity and objectivity. Unde: 
their pink faces and slim figures, cowboy hit 
and Paris dresses, there is a skeleton covert 
with flesh, and a heart pumping blood, and# 
the actions and reactions of the mechanist 
called mind. 
In “Lost Ecstasy” these characters may ™ 
be pleasant, but they are recognizable. The 
are even, for any one with charity for hum 
weakness and admiration for good sportsma! 
ship, companionable. Kay Dowling may,™ 
a Red Riding Hood, be devoured by the ¥ 
of her own romantic imaginings, but at vas 
she has the courage of them. It is nota pr 
love story, but a true one, love being org 


ness and pain and renunciation far more oll} 
To outlo & 


|than happiness and fulfillment. — wad 
the story without Mrs. Rinehart’s garnitu! 
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If You Are Looking for | 
Friends 


would be to ruin it. For first and last it is, like 
all her novels, a story and one to be remem- | 
bered. 

Thus do types of books overlap. Here is a 
book which, appealing certainly to those who 
want vicarious adventure and love, appeals 
equally to those who long to pity and admire. 

“Alma,” by Margaret Fuller (Morrow, 
$2.00), on the other hand, while appealing cer- 
tainly to those who want characters to pity 
and admire, appeals also to those who want 
amusement or elevation. For the Alma whom 
this New England author introduces to us not 
only amuses with the naiveté of her desire for a 
husband and pursuit of one, moves us by her 
patient return to drudgery after each frustra- 
tion, but leaves us at the end with the convic- 
tion that we have met a soul of the strangest 
nobility and beauty. Alma is not a reproduc- 
tion but a real creation, none the less lovable 
and inspiring because her likeness was never 
found on land or sea. An immigrant Danish 
girl, filled with a great desire for the expression 
of motherhood, she seeks first a husband, and 
failing that she mothers, like the chickless hen, 
the families for whom she works, the men she 
cooks for, an old soldier, the derelict she mar- 
ries, a deserted house, a sick and dying mis- 
tress, and the Young Master who brings her 
joy. She epitomizes to us fundamental, cosmic 
love which, as John Macy says, “includes pas- 
sion, love of children, love of suffering human- 
ity, love of God, love of nature.” “Alma” is a 
fairy tale, an idyll of the knowing heart, of the 
love that is not of earth, a worthy successor to 
the tales of the Hans Andersen who must have 
been the inspiration of Miss Fuller as he was 
of his countrywoman. 


A Book of Africa 


For those who want to meet improving char- 
acters of a different kind from Alma, improv- 
ing by way of information and ratiocination 
rather than by poetry and example—and who 
does not, on occasion?—what better than to 
meet a whole people as one may by the most 
casual and intermittent reading of Sarah Ger 
trude Millin’s “The South Africans” (Boni & 
Liveright, $3.50), certainly the most amazing 
as it is the most complete introduction to a 
people that has ever been written. For com- 
prehension, for definiteness, for clearness of 
presentation, for selection of essentials it can 
be compared, it seems to me, only with that 
study of the American commonwealth which has 
become our classic. That, however, deals only 
with the political constitution of one country. 
Mrs. Millin has undertaken the more difficult 
part of giving us acquaintance with the social, 
the temperamental, the physical, the commer 
cial as well as the political constitution of the 
several states that make up South Africa. In 
80 doing she has not only shown us what a 
geography may be, what a guide book ought 
to be, but has given us a book there is no word 
to describe unless one dares to liken it to the 
life of a country as a biography is the life of a 
man. For it is the story of a country, its char- 
acter as well as its topography, its drama as 
well as its climate, its atmosphere as well as 
its people. 

_ Nothing short of perusal will indicate the 
insight she brings to these subjects and the 
catholicity from which she views them. It 
is as if she had behind her unflinching eyes 
the compassion as well as the courage of the 
Infinite that can look facts in the face and see 
them in proportion to the universe. When we 
remember how few writers through all the cen- 
turies have been able to write thus of individ 
uals, far less of nations, we understand the 
greatness of this book. To make us. as it will 
many, hunt for ocean sailings would be a smal! 
thing compared with the way in which she 
makes us all long for her universal viewpoint. 


For adi ice on books to read yourself, or to 
buy Jor others, write Mrs. Blair, at Joplin, 
Missouri. She will be glad to repl* 

























"The Mennen Blue Box 
for happiness 


Fads come and go, but tor 50 years Mennen still means 
to thoughtful mothers, as it is recognized, too, by physicians 
and nurses, standard for pure dusting powder, safe and 


mildly antiseptic, comfort and protection in one. 


When it is so easy to be hopelessly confused by glittering 
arrays of gaudy, nondescript boxes of uncertain origin and 
doubtful contents, why take chances? Cheaply colored and 
highly scented powders too often conceal inferior and gritty, 
caustic impurities that menace baby’s comfort and well being. 
Mennen, the original Borated Talcum, is mildly and safely 


medicated with elements of proven healthful 


value. 


When it costs so little, in either trouble or money, insist 
on Mennen. The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. The 


Mennen Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


To everybody sending us an original photograph of a 
baby like this little fellow, we will send a large tube 
of Mennen Baby Ointment. In case we find 


such photos available for advertising pur- 
poses we will pay $5 each for them. 


~Mennen Blue and White 

Shaker Package—25« 
The famous — standard 
j apred shaker package of Mennen 
jBoReum Borated Talcum 





* Mennen Blue and W bite 
Baby Package—50¢ 


Two standard size shaker 
boxes of Mennen Borated 
Talcum and a liberal tul t 
Mennen Baby Ointmentrinan 
attractive nursery container. 





~Mennen Blue and White 
Puff Box-—$1.00 
A tastefully decorated household 
package of Mennen Borated 
Talcum with a luxurious puff in 
pink or blue. 
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How Many 


women are really beautiful 


when they walk? 





HE glad, free stride of youth! Buoyant, unhampered — 
natural! Here és poise, here ts grace, here is charm! What 








woman ts truly beautiful who is not beautiful when she walks? 


FEW! For there are still women 

who bury their natural grace in 

shoes that pinch and burn and rub at 

every step! Shoes that turn a beautiful, 

flowing walk into a caricature of hops 
and teeters and mincings! 

And why? Just because some women 
still have the idea that stvle in shoes 
necessarily means discomfort 
them 


If some one would only tell 


about Red Cross Shoes! 


Nowhere will you find shoes more 
modish. In every flowing line, in every 
tailored detail, these shoes ave of to- 
day —smart, recherché, aristocratic. 

And vet, for all their unusual chic, Red 
Cross Shoes are unbelievably easy to wear’ 


Just go into the nearest Red Cross 
Shoe Shop and slip on a pair in your 
size. Walk in them —they need no break- 
ing in! You'll find that they gently 


THe Unitep States SHoE Company, Dept. G-1, Cincinnati 


‘corset’ the foot without binding it— 
vou'll find that the heel is shaped to 
fit your heel without pinching or rub- 
bing, you'll experience the heavenly 
relief of correctly supported arches — 
you'll discover that these ultra-good- 
looking shoes actually fit your feet in 
action and repose—perfectly,caressingly, 
and with undreamed of foot freedom ! 

Wear them out of the store, if you 
like, put in a good day's shopping — 
vou'll be as fresh-footed at six o'clock 
as you were when you first jumped 
out of bed! 

Incredible? It would seem so. Yet 
thousands of women, reading adver- 
tisements like this, have gone into Red 
Cross Shoe Shops doubting and come 
out radiant—leaving their foot prob- 
lems behind them. 


It really won't take five minutes 
to find out why. 





FITS THE FOOT 
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IN ACTION 
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A Letter to An Invalid 


(Continued from page 31 


need. If he gives us no medicine, we are sure 
he does not appreciate how low we really are, 
If he fills us with physic, we picture him as be. 
longing to the old school, completely out of 
date. 

And our own line of reasoning is extended 
indefinitely by our friends. I can truthfully 
say that I have never been ill in my life when 
every well-wisher who came to see me did not 
suggest that I would be much better off under 
some other form of treatment. Some of these 
suggestions have been so fantastic that I can 
laugh about them now; but at the time they 
tempted me, as they tempt most women— 
we grasp for get-well-quick magic just as 
avidly as we do for get-rich-quick magic! 
We should put these temptations behind ys 
No doctor, however learned, however skilled 
can effect a cure without the cooperation and 
confidence of his patient; and if the complaint 
was sufficiently serious to require his attention 
in the first place, the chances are that he can 
not effect this cure immediately. If after a 
fair trial—and the length of time that a fair 
trial should last depends entirely upon cir- 
cumstances—it is evident that he can not help 
us, he will, nine times out of ten, suggest that 
another opinion should be sought. It is only 
the tenth time that we need to act for ourselves. 


The Good Old Family Doctor 

I think perhaps this is the time and place 
to put in a word concerning the general prac 
titioner and the specialist. In this age of 
concentration, it is inevitable that one doctor 
should know more about our throats than our 
hearts, and that another should know more 
about our stomachs than either of the others 
It is also inevitable that a specialist should bend 
all his energies to the care and healing of that 
part of the human body that he understands 
best; and in doing this—just as inevitably 
he can not be too much concerned about the 
rest of it. The woman who goes to a specialist 
without first consulting her family doctor, who 
alone knows all her physical eccentricities, and 
having him recommend the physician best 
suited to deal with her case, is apt to find that 
her appendix is indeed removed, but that her 
nerves are shot to pieces; that she has no more 
colds, but that her heart is behaving strangely; 
that she has reduced pounds and pounds, but 
that she can not digest her food. The family 
doctor, through his own wide acquaintance 
and experience, is able to give her sound ad 
vice as to which specialist to consult. The 
best specialists welcome, rather than discourage, 
the light which the family doctor can shed 
upon a case. And when the specialist has 
finished his work, the family doctor can resume 
his, to the profit and benefit of all concerned. 

Having been cured, we face a situation which 
is in itself a serious one. We are well, perfectly 
well, but we have had such a bad scare, we 
have suffered so much, that it is hard for us to 
get the perspective and habit of health. It 
has been necessary, for a time, that we should 
have a great deal of rest. This is now no 
longer necessary. But we have allowed our- 
selves to become slaves to it. We hush the 
household for our superfluous afternoon nap, 
we dampen its enthusiasm for an evenings 
outing because we imagine we are dependent 
on an early bedtime. Or it has been necessary 
for a time for us to go on a special diet; this 1s 
now no longer necessary. But we cling to our 
broths and blanc-manges, and expect our 
family either to share these, or to s) mpathize 
with us because we can not partake ol their 
juicy steaks and succulent pies. Or we SUC 
cumb to a sharp attack of bronchitis, and it's 
necessary that we should be surrounded by 4 
warm and even temperature. This is now 20 
longer necessary; but we continue to regard 
drafts as more menacing than Bengal tigers, 
and effectually deprive our husbands of the 
fresh air for which they long. In short, we 
make ourselves and every one around Us 
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New Hoosier Designs 


jor Kitchen and Breakfast Room 


2OW attractive! A beautifully fur- 

nished breakfast room like this— 

served froma perfectly furnished kitch- 
en, Hoosier equipped! And the beauty of 
jt, too, is that you can easily afford this new 
comfort and convenience in your own home. 
For Hoosier equipment, as fine as you can 
buy, is not at all expensive. 

Hoosier offers you breakfast room fur- 
niture in new designs—oak and enamel fin- 
ishes in exclusive new color effects. Finishes 
of Italian, Wedgwood, Antique, Navajo, Silver 
Oak or Hoosier Grey! Here are entirely new 
ideas in beautiful home furnishings. You’ve 
never seen their equal. 

You'll admire the quaint little Hoosier 
Buffet, the Hoosier Server's distinctive 
charm. The handsome drop-leaf table (your 
choice of three designs) easily serves four 
people. The Windsor-back chairs, grace- 
fully turned, are sturdily built for real 
comfort. 

See these pieces at your nearest Hoosier 
dealer’s. And be sure to have him show you 
the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet’s wonderful 
completeness. You can well appreciate how 
its many conveniences will simplify your 
work, will give you new leisure, new freedom. 






















































































Note the b 


THE 





autiful lines of this rounded, drop-leaf model 


the decorative two-tone medallion center and trim 


WORKING 


CENTER IN 


Hoosier’s liberal cred- | oy" 
it plan has benefited mae ee 
thousands. A small | 


down payment de- 
livers for immediate 
use any piece you 
choose—the balance 
on easy terms. Your 
own Hoosier dealer 
will gladly answer any 
questions. 









































An invaluable household aid— 
tion Stepladder-Stool. Use 
at every day 


com bi na 
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2,000,000 KITCHENS 


Here’ 


sSfora ee 


beaut 





“URNISHING THE 
MODERN KITCHEN 
AND BREAKFAST ROOM 
FREE—This interesting new book 


and fo 
for eve 





s areal working center with everything handy The 

units shown with this Hoosier Beauty may be used in- 

de pendently or with any other Hoosier mode! you decide upon 
\ 


der, Practical suggeations 

ru woman who loves a 

ful home. Mail the coupon 
for your copies 














The Hoosier Manufacturing Co 
7 Gray Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
British Address: Louis Matthews 
Hoosier Store, 3/5 Preston St., Liverpool 


Please send me, free, your newest booklets on 
Hoosier Kitchen and Breakfast Room Furniture. 


Nam 
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“bwo generations of master chefs have 


worked to perfect the special recipes 


for spicing and seasoning which lie back 


of the rare flavor of these foods 


Dill Appetizers —Cut thin slices of 
bread in strips 1'; by 2'. inches 
Toast very crisp—spread with any 
cream cheese. On each, place two 
slices of Libby's Dill Pickle '5 to 
inch thick. Garnish with Pimento 
cut in fancy shapes 

Free booklet, ‘‘Tasty Touches’’ — ful 
of tempting, new ideas. Write for 
it—also for any personal help you 
may want on menus, recipes, enter 
taining. Address Mary Hale Martin, 
Cooking Correspondent, 


Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Dept. D-5 
Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Canadian Kitchens 
Libby, MCNetil & Libby of Canada, 
Lid., Chatham, Ontario 
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Ask for Li 


BBY’S 


when you buy the following foods 


Pickles, Condiments 
Catchup 

Chtlt Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 
Stu fied Olives (Spanish) 
Olive Oil (Spanish) 
Ripe Olives (California) 
Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower Pickles 
Sweet Ontons 

Chow Chou 

Salmon 

Red Alaska Salmon 


Canned Meats 

Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 

Beef Steak and Onions 
Ra-gon 

Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 

Meat-wich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 

Boneless Chicker 
Partial List) 


Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 
Mince Meat 
Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 
Beef Extract 


Milk 


Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 


Cherries, Royal Anne 


Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 
Sweet Potato 
Kraut 


Tomato Soup 





\ 





The old-time dill favor! Fresh, crisp 
cucumbers packed between delicate 
fronds of dill—slowly cured accord 


ing to a special recipe in a liquor ol 
spices, vinegar, dill and salt No 
wonder Libby's Dill Pickles taste sv 
good! 
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A Letter to An Invalid 


miserable, and before long we have made our- | 


selves and every one around us ill. 

For the normal life is essentially not the 
life of special rest and special diet and special 
air. It is the life of work and play as well as 
repose; of balanced, hearty meals; of wind and 
rain as well as sunshine and stillness. And the 
normal life is the only kind of life on which the 


average man or woman can permanently 
thrive. We need to remember to forget- 


comradictory as this may sound—our physical 
condition, when there is nothing the matter 
with it. We need to do this with regard to our- 
selves; and we need to do it far more with re- 
gard to our children about whom we are apt 
to be unduly panicky, especially if they have 
once been ill, or even if their brothers and sis- 
ters have been ill. 

When my two elder boys had the whooping- 
cough (and they contracted it, let me say in 
passing, when we were living on the farm, and 
had not been anywhere or seen anybody 
which ought to be a comfort to mothers who 
are forced to live in the city, and who feel that 
if they could only get their children to the nice 
clean country, they would never have any con- 
tagious diseases!) they had it with every known 
complication. For months we battled not only 
with whooping-cough, but with bronchial 
pneumonia, hemorrhages, and other difficulties. 
Years later, when our doctor told me that my 
third son (who had not yet arrived upon the 
scene at the time his brothers put in that sum- 
mer campaign) had whooping-cough, I felt that 
] might as well prepare to lose him then and 


there. It was winter time, we were in Washing- | 
ton, and he was a far more delicate child than | 


the others had been. I shut myself up in my 
room and gave way to violent hysteria. 

What actually followed was this: the child 
never lost a meal nor spent a day in bed; once 
or twice a day he coughed hard, grew red in the 
face, whooped, and recovered himself. He 
played quite contentedly in a vacant lot next 
to our house; and the fact that he had no other 
children to play with made him more depen- 
dent upon me for company than he had ever 
been before. We had the most beautiful time 
imaginable together. And that was all there 
was to it. 

We have always been told not to count our 
chickens before they are hatched. It is too bad 
we are not more often reminded that we do not 
need to bury our children until they are dead 


Try to Assume Health 
_SoI think it is even more important to health 
that we assume we are well until we have been 
proved sick, than that a prisoner at the bar 
should be assumed to be innocent until he has 
been proved guilty. And I shall go even further 
than this: I think there are times when, know- 
ing we are not well, we should still assume that 


we are, and do whatever is necessary for us to | 


do in order to “carry on.” In saying this I do 
not take back a word I have said as to the value 
ol preparedness and prevention, or about 
cooperation with our doctors. But I do mean 
that there come times in every woman’s life 
(as there do in every man’s) when she must 
count the physical cost, and facing the fact 
that it is steep, still decide that the game is 
worth the candle and go ahead. 

_If she does this, she has no right to blame 
either the doctor or the Deity—to repeat a 
Phrase I have already used—for the con- 
Sequences. She alone is to blame if they prove 
grave, and must be prepared to accept them 
Neither has she the right to assume the airs of a 
martyr or claim the reward of a saint as the 


result of her choice After all, she makes it her 
bel makes it with an object in view which she 
eueves justiies the risk she is taking. And, 
rangely enough usually she can “get away 


with the goods 
the tale, but | 
manently, 

cub reporter 
Scoop” 
With acu 


She can not only live to tell 
” none the worse for it per 
The chronic invalid is seldom the 
who sees her first chance for a 
on the same day when she comes down 


te tonsillitis, and still lands her story on | 










Here’s 


VER tried them? No? Well, 


perhaps the reason is you live 
east of the Rockies, where these 
delicious, succulent, white meat 
clams are seldom procurable. But 
out West, every one knows and 
prefers WARRENTON Clams; and 
now you can have them brought 
right to your door. 


Do not confuse Warrenton Razor 
Brand clams with any other vari- 
ety. The Razor clam (so called be- 
cause of its sharp shell) comes 
only from the Pacific Northwest. 


Special! 


INTRODUCTORY SIZE 
FAMILY CASE 

Ten Delicious Seafood Meals! 

If you live east, fill in and mail coupon $ 


for our special offer, or have your grocer 
order for you. Please remit with order 
or pava few cents extra on C.O.D. ship- * 
ments. A recipe booklet with each case. 





', WARRENTON 


~ 


2 mont 
cAs the tide recedes, Razor clams are dug trom the 
P) sands of the Pacifie ocean in the Northwest. En- 
/ tirely different from any other variety, in that they 
inhabit only the clean, sandy beaches, in water of 
from eight inches to two feet in depth, they are 
found in commercial quantities nowhere else in 
the world. 


a Seafood Delicacy::that 
your family will want again and again! 


Warrenton clams are canned in 
their own nectar... after being 
cleaned of shell and grit, dressed 
ready to serve—(recipes and di- 
rections on every can). 





If you live west of the Rockies, 
you can get Warrenton Clams at 
your grocer’s, but if in the East, 
send for the introductory family carton 
—ten delicious seafood meals — sent, 
with recipe booklet, prepaid anywhere 
in the United States. You can place your 
order through your regular grocer— if 
you so desire. Soon the better stores 
throughout the East will have them. 
Warrenton Razor Clams... one of the 
most delicious and healthful of all sea 
foods... have been awarded two gold 
medals at Worlds’ Fairs—St. Louis, 
Universal Exposition, 1904, and Lewis& 
Clark Exposition, Portland, 1905. They 
are approved by the Good Housekeep- 
ing Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health. 

Such a treat they will be. Your family 
and friends will acclaim them the most 
delectable seafood they have ever tasted. 
Mail the coupon now! 


— 








Portland, Oregon 
Gentlemen 
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Never. 


need your hands say 





a) 


HY try to keep our hands 

white and soft,’’ women 

said, ‘‘and then for an hour and 

a half each day expose them to 

irritating soaps in the dishpan?”’ 

It was in this way women began 
using Lux for dishes! 


Wash your dishes in Lux and 
your hands will stay smooth and 





Lever Bros.Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ishpan 


99 





white—blessedly rid of that tell- 
tale ‘“‘dishpan’”’ look. 


The harmful alkali in so many 
soaps—regardless of whether they 
are flakes, chips or cakes—dries 
up the beautifying oils Nature 
placed under the outer skin to 
keep your hands from getting 
rough and red. 


There is no injurious alkali 
in tissue-thin, transparent 
Lux diamonds! Lux keeps your 
hands soft and white in spite of 
washing dishes. One teaspoonful 
is plenty. 


135 dishwashings 
m the big package 
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the first page; or the nurse who accepts a 
patient who is raving with a loathsome ¢op. 
tagious disease; or the mail-carrier riding her 
horse through a Rocky Mountain blizzard; or 
the telephone operator who sits at her switch 
sending out signals of warning while the flood 
tides rise around her; or the teacher who see 
the last child out of the schoolhouse before she 
puts herself beyond the reach of the tongues of 
fire that are devouring it; or the mother who 
goes through the pangs of travail that “a ma 
may be born into the world.” Women have 
died doing these things, it is true; but I doubt 
whether any of those who have so died have 
felt that death had any sting or the grave an 
victory; and most of them have lived to lead 
fuller and happier life than they ever had 
before. 


“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert too small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.” 


’ 


“But most of us,” you may argue, “can rise 
to great crises, and—yes, actually be the better 
afterward for having so risen, physically and 
otherwise. That has nothing to do with ‘going 
under’ as the result of constant, daily strain, 
of finding that life is too hard all along the way, 
and surrendering in physical defeat.” ‘ 

I wonder—? Now that I am approaching 
middle-age—with satisfaction, as | said before 
—I look about me and discover many startling 
things. I notice, for instance, that nearly all 
the women among my contemporaries who 
have not had children, who have never beer 
“isolated,” or lost their sleep, or worried or 
suffered, not only look about ten years older 
than those of us who have labored under all of 
these handicaps, but are physically not half so 
fit! I do not attempt to explain it. I have 
never read or heard any account of childbirth 
which I thought began to describe its horrors 
I know of nothing more ceaselessly wearing 
than the care of little children, even little 
children who are well; nothing so agonizing as 
the danger of losing them when they are ill 
And yet, it seems that if we cheat nature and 
refuse to face motherhood, she takes her ow: 
revenge 


Success Does Not Demand Health 
I notice, that the great majority 
worth-while things which are done in this 
world seem to be done by persons who are not 
in perfect health. I do not need to search his 
tory for this, to remind myself that Milton was 
blind, Scott lame, Beethoven deaf, and Stev 
enson a consumptive; that Julius Cesar and 
Napoleon Bonaparte strove against chroni 
disease harder than they ever strove against 
their enemies on the field; that Elizabeth Bar 
rett rose from an invalid’s couch to elope wit 
Robert Browning-—and in spite of her ill hea 
bore him a son. I see it all around me 
the time. I hear over and over again the cr 
John Paul Jones raised above the wreckag 
of the Bonhomme Richard, “I have not vet beg 
to fight!’ 1 think it was Carlisl who said tha 
the block of granite which was a stumbling 
block to the weak was a stepping-stone to 
strong. The granite rock of sickness his 
obstructed the road of life for some women, but 
others have found their arms the stronger ! 
having been forced to clear their paths ol " 
The woman who refuses to acknowledge that 
her body can permanently triumph over 2 
spirit has gone a long way toward making bod 
and spirit alike indomitable. ~ 
And if, after all, sickness does come—whé 
of it? I have spoken, because I saw It We 
necessary to do so in order to convince }° 
that there has been no rift in our friendship, ° 
some of the physical difficulties which beset ™ 
in the course of my trip around the world 
But how often do you suppose I think ol (her 
in connection with that great adventure: 
seldom that the number of times Is negligible 
What I do think of—every day, many times 


too, 


| day—is that a great magazine did me the hone 
; 
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HYDROX For a lady’s favor 

The cream-filled chocolate 

biscuit, one of the many— We bake a biscuit of wondrous quality to gain 
the favor of every lady in the land—be she 
hostess, wife or mother. Hydrox ‘tis called— 
Sunshine Hydrox. 


. 
Two fine chocolate wafers imprison a heavenly 
white cream—so delicious a balance betwixt a 
]} sweet and a food that all people seem to favor 


= 











them highly. And so will you, madam, with 


B I — C U iT - nS ice cream, desserts, hot and cold drinks. 


Without them your cupboard is bare indeed! 





made in the thousand window baker ies Let us send you, free, Ida Bailey Allen's ounshine Be ok 
laden with menus and recipes. Address Loose -Wiles 


Biscuit Co., 812 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 






In using advertisements see page 6 






























Make Your |i) 
Kitchen a Pleasant 


Place ‘to Work In 


It can be, you know — with the proper 
kind of kitchen furniture. Bright, 
cheery, well proportioned furniture— 
pleasant to look at, and convenient, too. Built 


to save you steps, with handy places for every- The table illustrated 
thing—still compact PORCE-NAMEL is like that is model “A.” The 
there's a place within arm’s length for each of the many cabinet is model 48 
things you constantly need in preparing a meal. You'll like Send for the inter- 
the roomy shelves and the dovetailed drawers with their esting booklet, 
dust-proof construction. You'll find the beautiful porcelain “First Aids to First 
tops won't buckle or warp—the shining nickeled hardware #4 Class Cooking.” It @& 
won't rust. Best of all, each piece is built just for your con- describes and_illus- 
venience. And PORCE-NAMEL furniture comes in an end- trates all the 
less variety of sizes and styles. Complete kitchen cabinets, PORCE-NAM i 
work tables, dish cupboards, breakfast sets—but then stvles in Kitchen 
write us today and we'll send you our FREE booklet, *'Ferst furniture. Write us 
Aids to Ferst Class Cooking."’ It contains many valuable sug- today. 


gestions and illustrates all the PORCE-NAMEL models 
Clip the coupon, fill in your name and address, and mail! it 
to us todav—vou'll like this book 







MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY, Nappanee, Ind. Mail the 
Coupon 


PORCE-NAMEL Now! 
handy-roomy 


KITCHEN FURNITURE 
* 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. 
Dept. A-9 Nappanee, Ind. 

lease send me “First Aids,’’and tell 
me where to see Porce-Namel styles 








Name 


. Addre 
Kitchen Tables-Cabinets 


Cupboards -Breakfast Sets 
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A Letter to An Invalid 
of allowing me to be its representative in many 
places, among many people; that all those 
places were beautiful, that all those people 
were kind to me; and that I came safely home 
again, having accomplished what I set out to 
do. Can a lame back rob me of the memory of 
the Malecon at dawn, and Hong Kong harbor 
at sunset, and the full moon hanging over the 
Pyramids? Can it lessen the satisfaction of 
having gone up the river to Canton at a time 
when it was “‘impossible’’ for foreigners to do 
this? Can it obliterate the indelible impres- 
sion made upon me by the electric personality 
of Mussolini? Of course, it can not. Lame back 
or no lame back, I feel that world-experience 
has been worth while, full measure, pressed 
down, running over. In proof of which—to 
let you into a wonderful secret—without even 
waiting for the old back to get wholly well, I 
am about to start off on another trip, and expect 
to find more wonderful things than ever of 
which to write you! 

I have spoken, with feeling and knowledge, 
of some of the hardships of maternity, in the 
endeavor to make a point which I was trying to 
stress. But how often do you suppose I think 
of those—I or any other mother? I think—as 
other mothers do—of a small, rosy body, firmly 
held by my supporting arms, splashing about 
in warm, deep water every morning. I think 
of a drowsy, curly, little head pressed close 
against my shoulder every evening. Of woolly 
lambs, and alphabet blocks; of picture books 
and slumber songs and prayers; of little dresses 
that I feather-stitched myself; of stumbling, 
funny sentences that made me laugh, and 
funny, stumbling steps that had to be guided; 
of worsted work, and dingy report cards 
marked “excellent,” fished from a pocket which 
contained a jack-knife, string, matches, fish- 
hooks, and chewing-gum as well; of homework 
with a rabbit leaping so far and a dog leaping so 
far—and could I help decide which of those 
sprightly animals was coming out ahead? Of 
confidences given and received; of sports and 
sorrows and splendors shared; of lighted birth 
day cakes and lighted Christmas trees; of a sil 
ver cup awarded for “best all-round efficiency” 
at camp, and a Harvard diploma; of a ship’s rail 
with three boyish figures standing beside me, 
starting out to see the glories of earth; of an 
altar rail with three boyish figures kneeling be- 
side me, starting out to see the glories of 
heaven... 

Worth while, immeasurably worth while, was 
that wonderful adventure of a trip around the 
world; but infinitely more worth while that far 
more wonderful adventure in motherhood. The 
greatest moment of my life was not when I 
“stood silent upon a peak in Darien”; it was 
when I held my first-born in my arms and 
looked into his face. 


For the Permanent Invalid 


I have spoken, you may with reason remind 
me, only of the sicknesses from which we re 
cover, which are at most intermittent—ainter- 
ruptions of health, but nothing worse than that 
What of the hopeless illness, the one from which 
there can be no recovery? What of the woman 
who must spend the rest of her life in bed or in 
an invalid’s chair! What of the constant sul 
ferer? I have said and I say again—and I be 
lieve almost any physician will bear me out in 
saying it—that there are comparatively few ¢” 
tirely hopeless illnesses, and that there would 
be fewer still if the invalids themselves were not 
hopeless. However, there are some. All of us 
do not die of sudden accident or old age. Some 
women do seem destined to years of pain before 
the blessed release comes at last. But strangely 
enough—or so it may seem to the person with 
an unreasoning dread of illness in all its forms 
these persons are often happy themselves, an¢ 


| contribute in no slight measure to the happines 


of those around them. I have in mind the cas 
of the mother of two friends of mine, who, at 
middle age, became the victim of an unusually 
painful form of rheumatism, which gradua' y 
developed into a paralyzing form as well. She 
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A Letter to An Invalid 


had been a very active woman, not only about 


her home, in which she was a model house 


keeper—I visited her frequently from child- | 





hood—but in other ways as well—a “good 
mixer,” fond of dancing and other amusements, 
an indefatigable traveler. 

After the first winter that she was confined 
to the house, she confided in me that she did not 
know when she had enjoyed a season so much. 
“So many pleasant persons—like yourself, my 
dear!—coming and going. So much time for 
bridge—I’ve always loved the game, but I've 
been rushing around too much to master it 
before. Now I’m really an expert at it! Such 
wonderful opportunities to catch up with all 
the latest novels!” 

The next time I saw her, she was limited to a 
wheel-chair, but she was still firmly convinced 
that she was the most fortunate of mortals. 
“This room, Frances, isn’t it attractive? I’ve 
never appreciated it before. Such a pleasant 
outlook! Why, I can see everything that’s 
going on, right from my window! No need to 
exert myself at all, and still all the fun—and 
then it’s so comfortable in itself. Do take that 
rocker; I’m sure you'll like it.” 

And so on through the years. Many years. 
Twenty years. At last she was only a crumpled 
little shadow, lying on her back, her pathetic, 
shrunken, waxen hands, utterly useless, sup- 
ported by a pillow. She could not turn her 
head to look at me when I approached her bed 
But after I was seated beside her, she smiled 
gaily. 

“Just back from another trip, are you? 
Goodness, you're getting to be a regular wan 
dering Christian! Now, listen to me: I’ve 
traveled, too, so I’m in a position to make a 
comparison. There’s nothing in it, compared to 
the satisfaction of a quiet life. Like mine, I 
mean. I’m sure you can’t be half so contented 
as | am!” 

“Mother was_not made of the same clay as 
most of us,”’ her daughter wrote me after this 
invalid of more than twenty years died; and 
perhaps because clay is molded into such 
beautiful forms—a verse I have always loved 
leaped to my mind: 

“You may break, you may shatter, the 

vase if you will, 

But the scent of the roses remains with us 

still” 

Dear Clare, I do feel that you’re going to get 
well—very soon now. But even if you 
shouldn’t, I know you will somehow find happi- 
ness just the same. 

Always yours with much love, 


Tomseee Porkrissan. Vesper — 
The Tories’ Cave 


(Continued from page 55) 


blink awful fast when you got inside, ’cause 
it was so dark after the bright beach, but 
in @ minute or so you could see your way 
round the rocks to the spring, a-bubbling 
up through the sand, clear as anythin’, and 
colder’n lemon ice. The choc’lit cake could be 
parked on a flat stone, too, and Chetwynd’s 
cider laid beside it, where them boys wouldn’t 
never find it. Boys thought they was so smart. 
Hm m! If they knowed what she knowed, you 
couldn’t live with them a-tall! No, sir! 

Shivering in her brief bathing-suit, she pulled 
ier red cap lower over her ears and backed into 
the brilliant sunshine outside. With one hand 
shading her eyes from the glare, she looked 
about her. 

The class was just everywhere. Some of the 
boys was a running with wood for the hot-dog 
replace, and some was in the water a-chasing 
the girls with a horseshoe crab. But a lot of 


praid-cat girls was on the beach bouncing 
he big ball, and Irma and Anne and Barbara 
Was a-talking with a lady what had come from 
‘omewheres and had a baby in a little go-cart. 


Oh, Vieve,” Irma called, “come and see the 
darling baby!” 
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rove to yourself that 
window shades can 


vee really be washed 
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clually yon this shade 


--- in pour own home 


Just mail the coupon and one dollar. 
We'll send you a beautiful Tontine 
window shade ready to hang. 


Your choice of white, cream, ecru or 
green, to fit your bathroom window. 
Lovely . . . tasteful, yet unlike any other 
shade, for it is WASHABLE. 

Test this shade yourself . . . soil it, 
cover it with dust ... then scrub away 
the grime with soap, hot water and a 
brush. Then drench the shade with 
water. Rains and storms can’t harm it. 
And crumple it between your hands. 
It cannot crack or “pinhole’’. Even the 


severity of bathroom service leaves it 
unhurt. It lasts for years. 

Why put up longer with old-fashioned 
painted or starch-filled shades? Test 
modern Tontine now. But please act 
quickly. This reduced price offer 
soon expires. 

Measure width of present shade 
roller, tip to tip (follow diagram 
below). Measure also length of shade 
unrolled. Specify color: white, 
cream, ecru or green. Pin $1.00 to 
coupon. Mail it today. Only one shade 
to a customer. 


ONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 





AL 





tL... Measure from tip to 


SERA 


tip, including metal pins 


C E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., S. Plank Road, Newburgh, N. Y. ) 
Herewith $1 pinned to coupon. Please send my Tontine shad inches wide tip 
to tip. . inches long, shade unrolled. Check color desired white cream 
ecru; CO green, G.H.-§ 
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What are Babies 


shins made of ? 





CO Whee folds, sO easily chafed 


they need this powder- ubrican 


G' ISSAMER layers, silken-soft — 
delicate tender creases. That’s 
what babies’ skins are made of. Tiny 
bundles of flesh that need protection 
from *ngry chafing. 

To keep sensitive skin-folds always 
comfortable, Johnson & Johnson have 
produced a powder-lubricant, John- 
son’s Toilet and Baby Powder. 

Like healing cream it smooths into 
chafed roughened 
areas, prevents folds of skin from rub- 
bing. Yet it is the daintiest of powder 
—clean, fluffy, soft—invaluable to 
sprinkle on after the baby’s bath, 


surfaces, anoints 


every time diapers are changed. 
The reason Johnson’s Toilet and 


Baby Powder is so safe is that its base 
is Italian talc, a flaky substance which 
breaks into airy particles, light as this- 
tledown. When delicate perfume has 
been blended in,and boracic compound 
which serves as a mild skin-healer, the 
result is a powder, lotion-like in effect 
—a protective used by mothers, phy- 
sicians and hospitals more than any 
other baby powder. 

Now, while your baby’s body is per- 
fect, give him the care that will keep 
him always beautiful— protect him 
every day with Johnson’s. 
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It was a nawful homely baby, but smart as P 
whip. Only three months old, the gran’ma 
said, and it laughed out loud and made belieyy 
it was a-talking to you, and pulled itself up 
*most straight. 

Genevieve Gertrude sighed. “That's a ter. 
rible bright baby, I guess.” She touched the 
round bald head and sighed again. ‘“Prob’bly 
it will get a A in English when it gets growed 
up ‘thout no trouble even.” 

The gran’ma looked pleased. “Bright!” she 
said. “Of course, he’s bright. He has every 
thing to make him bright. His grandfather, my 
dear, was one of the finest master plumbers this 
country ever saw!” 

Retrieving her ball, abandoned on the sand. 
Genevieve Gertrude went away to think this 
over. Hm’m. Well, maybe your gran’father 
didn’t have to be no college president for you 
| to have brains, but when it got as close as your 
| father, it was different. If he just worked in a 
factory and hadn’t never been through the 
grades, your mother would blame your dumb 
ness on kim when you brang home your report 
card. Yes, sir, she would! 

She threw the gayly colored ball into th 
water and waded in after it, pushing it before 
her and swimming strongly out. Sleek as a 
seal in her wet suit, she climbed presently 
upon the farther float, dipping in the roll of the 
incoming tide—a rollicking, swash-buckling 
rogue of a tide, that filched tawny sand and 
delicate shells from the creamy crescent of the 
beach, and tossed curling plumes of spray high 
upon the rocks. 

“Hm’m!” said the swimmer complacently 
“Not even them smarty bovs dasted to swim 
out here. Not Rick. Not Gastric. Not Peter, 
even! Hm’m!” 

She braced her slim feet upon the slippery 
boards and began to bounce the ball in and out 
between them, chanting lustily as she bounced 

““Missis Sippi lives by the shore; 
She has children, three or more; 
The youngest one is sixty-four— 
Which one shall I marry? 

A tinker, a tailor, 
A bow-legged sailor 


HUGE seventh wave caught the raft full, 
* * tipped it, and the ball plopped into the sur! 

“Tough luck!” a laughing voice said. “Here 
you are! Try it over.” 

A muscular arm tossed the toy straight into 
the fortune-teller’s hands, and the next instant 
the bronzed body of a tall, young man climbed 
aboard the float. 

The bow-legged sailor’s future bride sat 
down with a thud. She snatched off her red 
cap and gravely inspected the newcomer. 

“Dear! Dear!” thestranger murmured, hiseyes 
on her ruddy head. “Now, why bring coals to 
Newcastle by wearing that red cap, may J ask?” 

“T don’t know no Newcastle coal—only hard 
and soft—but you wouldn't ast if your hair was 
the color of mine,” retorted the cap’s owner 
with some bitterness. ‘‘Ain’t it the only chanst 
I get to wear it—when it can cover up all my 
hair? And I can’t never wear pink ’thout being 
called a loony, and I like pink best of all.” 

“Of course,” the young man assented calmly 
“Of course! All Titian beauties do.” 

Genevieve Gertrude turned her back upon 
this irritating person and gazed stonily at the 
wondrous spectacle the heavens were staging 
a red-gold sun sinking into the western sea 
while a golden-red moon at the full swung from 
her moorings in the east and began to mount 
the blue ladder of the sky. But the stoniness 
passed after a little, and presently she spoke 
over her shoulder in Miss Hewitt’s best class 
room manner. 

“You can’t never,” she announced with 
SK verity . “see the other side of the moon 

‘A staggering blow,” admitted her compat 
ion cheerfully, “but then I’m alu being 
disappointed “ rr 

“Not if you was a million billion years 0! 
you can’t,” pursued his instructor, rubbing It!) 
“Miss Hewitt said so like she was mad about 
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The Tories’ Cave 


it, but prob’bly the other side is just like this 
one. It’s a Hiawatha moon, too. There s the 
gran'mother what the angry warrior throwed 
up there, plain as anythin’. See her?” 

“T see her. But who is this Miss Hewitt? | 
passed & nice-looking girl on the beach with a 
band of young Apaches about ten minutes ago 
—brown eyes, brown hair, pretty skin. Her 
name isn’t Isabel Hewitt, is it?” 

“Miss Smith calls her that sometimes,”’ con- 
firmed Miss Hewitt’s scholar suspiciously, 
“byt you'd ought to say ‘Miss’ Hewitt.” 

“Not I! I went to school with her about 
seventy-five years ago, more or less. Lord! 
The day I dipped her curls in the ink—they 
were yellow, then. Some ructions, young lady! 
And that other time I strapped her ankles to 
the iron post under her chair and she went 
sprawling in the aisle! Lord! Lord! What 
savages boys are! And to think that girl is 
Isabel— Well, she always was mighty sweet.” 

Genevieve Gertrude swung about and gazed 
dismally at this handsome, olive-skinned in- 
truder. Her heart was beating quickly .. . 
Oh, dear, he was a reg’lar sheik, and you could 
see he liked Miss Hewitt. He was staring at 
the beach, trying to find her. And s’pose’n 
Miss Hewitt liked him back, no matter what 
he done to her curls? Ladies mostly did fall for 
men what come from ’way off somewheres, just 
like them dumb-dora boys done when a new 
girl walked into school. Oh, dear! A fat 
chanst the baldy editor would have now—a fal 
chanst! And he was so nice, but this one had 
just fons of hair! 

“You—you didn’t see the cunning Jit 
teacher with Miss Hewitt?” she demanded 
breathlessly. ‘“She’s Miss Claire Watson. 
Claire is such a pretty name, and she ain’t got 
that look yet they all get, you know. She needs 
a husband, too, ’cause she spends every bit of 
her money. Would—would you like to talk to 
her?” 


MIss HEWITT’S childhood friend turned 
*” keen eyes upon Genevieve Gertrude’s 
earnest face, and he whistled a bit. 

“Now just why am I being warned off Isabel 
Hewitt?” he demanded. “Has she a glass eye, 
wooden leg, grown vixenish—or what?” 

“If you mean snooty, why she is, some 
times,” Miss Hewitt’s pupil replied with can 
dor. “But teachers just has to be, and I like 
her just the same. The kids make ’em that 
way aftera while. If they’d get married young 
—but mostly the men don’t come around. 
They’re a-scairt the teachers’ll know more than 
them, or try to fix over their bum English or 
somepin. Prob’bly they would, so if I was you 
I'd take one what hadn’t jelled yet.” 

The young man splashed his feet, kicking up 
aminiature Niagara. Then he folded his arms, 
closed one eye, and gazed thoughtfully at his 
adviser, 

“Come clean, youngster,” he urged. “I 
didn’t notice your spendthrift Claire, and I’ve 
still a hankering for the snooty Isabel. Just 
why are you so anxious to wish me on some one 
else? Come clean!” 

“*Cause she’s a-going to marry the baldy 
editor if nobody don’t throw a monkey-wrench 
into the works,” burst forth the worried match- 
maker on the other end of the float. “She’s 
just a-going to get us started this term, and 
then leave. Him and her has been a-looking at 
them cute new houses, and on Friday nights 
I'm going right spang out there after school, 
and on Sat’day I’m going to help dust, and 
Plant things, and set the table all pretty, and 
turn the freezer when company is a-coming, 
and havea saucer pie just for me,and scrape the 
oe bow! Just like Irma! Just like all 
i tice Girls > » j ; 
ad “rab poem anne room is to be mine 
phe san 2 ll Monday morning and be like 

4 iKses In this town. 
nie mitle silence fell between the two on the 
beach “ a ¢ Gertrude looked hard at the 
ped ere the tiny flames of the frankfurter 
oie mounting from the base of the cliff, 
young man gazed at the curve of ! 
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© friis DRESS is typical of those being made every 
day on White Rotary Electric Sewing Machines 
by inexperienced women who have easily learned 
all the steps from the White Course in Sewing 
and Dress Creation. You, too, can have exclusive 
clothes, and more of them, that you can make 
especially for yourself. 
The White Course is ready to teach you the simple 
art of making beautiful things to wear. Sewing is 
easy on the modern White Rotary Electric, and 
modern dresses are simple and inexpensive to make. 


Your local White representative will gladly 
demonstrate a White Rotary Electric in your 
home and explain how readily you may become 
skilled in making clothes for yourself. 


White Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


“lihite , : 4 
Rotary Electric ~< 
Sewing Machines 





The Martha Washington 
A Modern White Rotary 
Electric in a Handsome 
Period Cabinet $165. 
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ENJOY ® 


THESE 


new HOURS OF FREEDOM 




















a. RESOLVE today to turn pies, cakes, biscuits with snap-of-a- 
)S, future cooking and baking _ finger ease. He will point out the san- 
ot ene cares over to Roper Com-_ itary Roper Porcelain Enamel Oven 
4 plete Oven Control. Be free Linings that are as easily cleaned as a 
each afternoon—toread good books,to china plate—and the Roper Lifetime 
relax, to exercise outdoors, to gain a Cooking Chart that eliminates roast- 
lock-tight hold on health. And know _ ing and baking failures. He will show 
that, with all this new freedom, you you Roper Gas Ranges in a variety 
can serve foods that areeven more de- of new models. Visit him; ask for a 
licious and wholesome than you've Roper demonstration. 


ever served before. Your local Roper gpo. p. ROPER CORPORATION 





merchant will explain how, in the ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 
Roper Ventilated Oven, you can bake —_ NEW york CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Ilinoi 
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Twenty-seven Home Service ( 
Darectors of leading gas com- h Street 
panses have helped prepare the | fi 
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| Genevieve Gertrude’s averted cheek. Pres. 


ently he spoke. 

“I—see. No serpent wanted in Paradiy 
Well, then, I don’t think there’s anything to 4, 
but wait until you grow up. When you's 
eighteen or so, if you could put up with; 
cranky individual like me—” . 

“But that’d be nine whole years, and yoy’; 
be pretty old by that time, wouldn’t yoy? 


| Genevieve Gertrude shook a doubtful ‘hea 


“And then you don’t look like one of them fifp 
fifty husbands neither, and they’re the be: 


| kind to marry. You know—one Sunday | 


help him wash the car, and the next he'd go; 
church with me ’thout no cussing nor grow 
ing after we come home again.” 

She pulled on her red cap and slipped easj 
into the water, still holding fast to the edge, 
the boards for a moment. Like an aureole }; 
hind her was the flaming disc of the sult; 
September sun, unfailing prophet of anothe 
hot day to come. From the sand came th 
shouts and cries of the children, and the shr 
note of Miss Hewitt’s police whistle. 

“Hear that? Well, I hope to tell you y 
get what-for if you don’t mind that!” p 
marked Isabel Hewitt’s well-trained pupil. “! 
gotta go right away. Nobody can’t comet 
the table in a bathing-suit. Say, you mosey y 
to the school tomorrow and take a squint a 
them teachers, special Miss Watson, and ther 
if you want to know somepin ’bout ’em, you 
just ast Mr. Cornish can you speak to Gene 
vieve Gertrude.” 

She was gone with a flash of white arm 
swimming under water for so long that the lon 
watcher on the float drew an explosive breat 
when the crimson cap reappeared. 

“Genevieve Gertrude!” he echoed, hugging 
his knees and gazing rather blankly at the His 
watha moon. “Now, by the thundering Lord 


| Harry, why didn’t I guess that?” 


OU could sit where you liked at the supper 

table, so Genevieve Gertrude slipped int 
the vacant place beside Miss Claire Watsor 

Miss Hewitt looked up from her task of fit 
ting frankfurters into the sparingly buttere 
rolls which Chetwynd Jones had brought 

“You went entirely too far out, Geneviey 
Gertrude,” she said crisply. ‘‘Ail the other 
children stayed near the first float. Next tim 
young lady— Well, Peter, how are they hold- 
ing out? And do éry not to burn them, child 

Peter lovsed awful cross. He scowled at Mis 
Hewitt over the big box lid he was a-carrying 
piled full of hot dogs. 

“Beans! Make them kids stay away fron 
the fire then,”’ he told Miss Hewitt. “The 
snitch all the best ones. Chetwynd’s had i 
a’ready. Don’t you give him no more, no 
Gastric, neither.” 

The teacher got right straight up. 
looked cranky, too. Somebody had spill 
mustard on the front of her new blue dres 
and there was red spots, all swolled up, on! 
pretty hands and some on her neck. 

“T’ll see to them,” she said to Peter, pu! 
her mouth all down. “Sit still, Anne Kinca 
You'll spill your lemonade. What do you wa 
now?” 

“Well, I only had just one hot dog, Mis 
Hewitt, and Irma’s had two, and I brought 
whole pound. And I want another devil 
egg. 

“My heavens above!” Miss Hewitt took' 
egg ofi’n her plate and put it on Anne’s. “ 
many times must I tell you we counted nos 
and divided those eggs and_ bananas | 
oranges? One more dispute—” 

“Miss Hew-itt!” somebody yelled. : 
orange rolled away, and that Arabel Ho} 
got it!” Part 

“T never!” Arabel said. “I got all my 
supper, and my orange is marked in six que 
ters, so there!) My mother won't ‘/ow me 
eat even your ole oranges.” ; 

Miss Watson picked up her orange, an¢> 
was a-laughing behind her eyes “Here, ta 
mine!” she called out. ‘Isabel Hewitt, ¥ 
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300000 


in cash prizes! 
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We want to pay you generously 
for telling us just three things we 
want to know about 3-Minute Oat 
Flakes—the only Oat Flakes that 


is 


Fireless Cooked—at the mill 


for 12 hours—and that cooks 


thoroughly on your stove in 3 min- 
utes—no more—no less. 








51,000 in cash 


for the best answer 
of all 


It Costs Nothing to Enter 
Just read the simple questions 
below and write the best answer. 
You may win one of the big 
prizes and be handsomely repaid 
for your effort. 


| Fireless Cooked—At The 
¢ Mill—For 12 Hours 


Why, in your opinion, has no other miller of 
quickcooking oats ever been able to successfully 
imitate the delicious nut-like flavor and unusual 
quality produced in the genuine 3-Muinute Oat 
Fraxes by our new and exclusive process—which 
includes fireless cooking—at the mill—for 12 
hours? 


2 New Nut-like Flavor 
¢ Found in No Other Oats 


What, if any, new and distinctive features have 
you discovered in cooking and eating the genuine 
¥Minute Oar Frakes that have not been fully 
Gescribed in our advertising or on the package, 
and is our trade-m 


Gistinctive to avoid 


irk sufficiently striking and 
substitution? 


Do Women Want Premiums 
* or Our Highest Quality? 


In your Opinion, do women want premiums 
. coupons with each package of oat flakes they 
Suy—or do they want us to do our utmost to 
Prepare oat flakes with the new nut-like flavor, 
quick digestibility and superlative quality pro 
duced only in the genuine 3-Minute Oar FLaxes 


DV > sc - 1 - 
by reless cooking—at the mill — for 12 hours? 


This New Process Imparts a Deli- 
clously Different Flavor to Oats 


Selected plump white oats—still in their 
= s ~are placed in huge cookers, where 
ee in their own moisture and 
ie a 12 hours. This brings out to 

Ukest extent all the deliciousness of 


the grain—and imparts a new, nutvlike 
flavor to the genuine 3-Minute Oat 
FLAKES. 


Such processing costs us from 20% to 
25°% more than the ordinary method of 
preparing quick-cooking or rolled oats, 
but justifies itself by the extremely high 


as 
* Cash Prizes " 





cae aedueen $1,000.00 
ee eee eee 500.00 
TD NOD kn sac cccsaex 250.00 
Peres PUEES. . cc ccceccse 150.00 
ee 100.00 
Fifty Prizes of arate 25.00 
One Hundred Prizeso 5.00 
One Hundred Prizes of 2.50 
One Thousand Prizes of 1.00 


Winners will be announced in February 
issues of national magazines. In the event 
of a tie for any prize, each tying contestant 
will be awardea the full amount of the prize 
offered. 

Prizes will be awarded by the following 
judges: Hon. E. T. Meredith, formerly U. S. 
Sec’y of Agriculture, Des Moines, lowa; 
Mr. Festus J. Wade, Pres. Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis,,Mo.; Dr. Harry M. Gage, 
Pres. Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Rules of Contest 

1. This contest is open to anyone except 
employees of the Three-Minute Cereals 
Company. 

2. Any entrant can submit any number of 

answers. 

. Answers must not exceed 200 words in 
length. Answers may be written on one 
or both sides of a single sheet standard- 
size paper — 8 '2 x 11 inches. 

4. No inquiries will be acknowledged, as this 
advertisement explains all conditions of 
contest. 

5. Entries close at midnight, Nov. 30, 1927. 
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quality attained in the genuine 
3-Minute Oat FLAKEs. 


Cooks Thoroughly in Exactly 
3 Minutes 


Our new and exclusive process of 
fireless cooking at the mill for 12 
hours dextrinizes or breaks down 
the starch cells—and, as a result, 
the thorough cooking of the gen- 
uine 3-Minute Oat FLakgs is 
completed on your stove in ex- 
actly 3 minutes. It is this process- 
ing that makes the genuine 3-MinuTe 
Oat Frakes different and distinctive 
in flavor—the only oat flakes that cooks 
thoroughly in exactly 3 minutes. 


A Sample Package to Try 


In order that you may intimately ac- 
quaint yourself with the vast difference 
between the genuine 3-Minute Oat 
Fiakes and ordinary quick-cooking oats, 
we will gladly send you a sample pack 
age to try in your own home. Merely 
tear out and send us the coupon with 
3¢ to cover mailing charges and we will 
forward your sample package and our 
interesting booklet immediately. 


Turee-Minute Cereats Company 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 






Any Package bearing this 
trode -mark ia genuine 


Regular Package, 10¢ Family Size, 25¢ 
West and nada 


Except in Par 


Turee-Minure Cereats Co., 721 16th St 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Please send me a sample pa 
Oat Frakes and your b 
My Name..... 

My Address 

My Grocer’s Name 


My Grocer's Address 
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Whenever 
-you have 
Sandwiches 
to make... 


UNDERWOOD 


You can make as many differ- 
ent kinds of tempting sandwiches 
with Underwood's as there are 
occasions for making them. 

For parties, picnics, automobile 
trips, Sunday night suppers 
open a can of Deviled Ham to 
Start with, and you Can vary your 
sandwich fillings almost indefi- 
nitely with this piquant flavor. 
Plain bread and butter with a thin 
spreading of Underwood's is a 
treatinitself. Butwhen you blend 
Deviled Ham with tomato, celery, 
mayonnaise, or hard-boiled eggs, 
the politest of guests will be 
peeking inside to see what makes 
your sandwiches so delicious. 


Send For A Recipe Book. 
Dozens of appetizing ways of 
using Deviled Ham are described 





Housekeeping 





Open 
a can of 


Deviled Ham 


in the Underwood Recipe Book. 
For instance, here’s a new dish 
which makes that universal fa- 
vorite, ham and eggs, taste like a 
new discovery: 


UNDERWOOD BAKED EGGS | 


6 hard-boiled eggs, quartered Grated cheese 

1 teaspoon parsley, minced Buttered crumbs 
1 cup cream sauc« 1 small can Underwood 

Deviled Ham 

Place quartered eggs in a well-ereased baking 
dish. Mix parsley and Deviled Ham with cream 
sauce. Cover eggs with mixture, sprinkle with 
grated cheese, cover lightly with buttered 
rumbs, and bake in a rather quick oven, until 


browr 


2 Delicious Underwood Sandwiches 


DEVILED HAM AND CELERY 


cup chopped celery; \4 cup chopped 
green pepper; boiled salad dressing; 1 small 
can Underwood Deviled Ham 

Mix 


] 


celery and ham thoroughly, adding 





pepper 
just enough dressing to spread easily. Spread one 
slice and cover with slice of buttered brea 


DEVILED HAM AND EGG 


Hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine, mayon- 
naise to moisten, Underwood Deviled Ham 








Mix the eggs and ham thoroughly together with the 
mayonnaise, and spread between thin slices of bread, 
tin desired shape 
WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
} Fulton Street, Boston, Mass 


I want t try UNDERWOOD Devitep Ham witl 


e other dishes in your recipe boo} 


Send me 1 New Handy Size Can for 10 cents, 
6 Cans in a Carton . . . 50 cents 
Muvk the quantity you want. Be sure to enclose amount 
ed, and f € PRINT your name and addr ) 
Also send me FREE copy of your book of 70 recipes 
Name 
S \ 








inviting jumble of crusts, banana peel, orang 


e ~ 
The Tories’ Cave 
are picnics? I've eaten a cold boiled egg ay 
an underdone frankfurter with turning 
hair, and if they’d been offered me at hom 
I’d have hurled them at the wall. Why are Dp 
nics, 1 ask you?” . 
Miss Hewitt pushed the box « 
front of the new teacher 
“Give these out,” she 


D hot dogs 


told her 


CTOSS as ty 


sticks. “I'll have to go down to those boys 
( hetwynd’s delicate constitution will be ruine 
for life. Picnics? Oh, to let the little pig whi 
lives in children come to the surface, I gues 
and to get ourselves beautified with gnat bite 
Genevieve Gertrude stared after the bly 
dress whisking down the path to the cliff. wi 
the entire supper party, armed with fre 
frankfurters, trailing behind. Hm’m. So Mi« 


Hewitt felt the kids was piggy, did she? We 
they only said right out what growed up folks 
was d-thinkin’, ‘cause they was still bey 
learned nice manners, and it was awful hard to 
remember just what whoppers was all righ: 
and made you very polite, and what ones you 
go straight to hell for telling. Hm’m. ~ 

She slapped viciously at the swarm of gna 
which had come with the dying down of th 
and upset the pickle bottle. The ki 
dergarten teacher jumped up, barely in time 
save her white linen dress from the stick 
greenish liquid. 

‘Ugh!’ said Miss Watson, surveying the ur- 


breeze 


| skins, overturned cups, and crumpled napkins 


on the table. “The radiant morn hath passed 
away, and no mistake. Genevieve Gertrude, | 
simply pine for chocolate cake. Lead me 
to its lair.” 


YENEVIEVE GERTRUDE put down her 
roll. Her gold-flecked eyes widened, shone 
“Say,” she whispered, “‘it’s got six whole eggs 
in it, and I bet it’s hard now. You and me 
hey? Here’s a knife we can take, and I'll show 
you a dead secret—somepin I wouldn’t tell no- 
body else. I hope that Triumphant don’t se 
where we're a-going, though, ‘cause Chet 
wynd’s cider is there, too.” 

“Oh, is it?”’ said Miss Watson thoughtfully. 
“Ahem! That does complicate things a bit 
Personally I’d prefer to spend the evening play- 
ing bridge instead of in the calaboose as a sus 
picious character. But on the other hand there 
may be thr-rills in the adventure, and I haver 
had one since school started. Let’s see—I guess 
I'll leave a cryptic note for Miss Hewitt.” 

She rummaged in her hand-bag for a mo 
ment and produced a crumpled card witha 
piano tuner’s address on it; further sear 
brought to light a short, dull pencil. Afterr 
bling this for inspiration, she wrote swiftly 

“Chocolate-caking with G.G. Don’t yelp! 
we are among the missing at bye-bye tim 
O. B. J. may make our motto ‘Eventually, But 
Not Now,’ as we have no desire to play stat 
parts in ‘What Happened to Jones.’ Com 
back later for us in your he-man’s Lisping 
Lizette.”’ 

“Add a line, G. G.,” she said, holding out the 
card 

Genevieve Gertrude looked at the tiny le 


ters Miss Watson had written, shook her re 


head, and screwed her mouth to one § 
Teachers could make such nice straight writ 
ing, *thout no lines, but the kids’ a/ways wet! 
uphill or else down 





“The mosskeytows,”’ she wrote, “are orelu 
so we have went away befor we get bit in to 

Miss Hewitt’s silk sweater was hanging 
the low branch of a tree. Through its mes 
gleamed the silver of her oblong unity 
Her pupil swooped upon it, pres ed the spring 
folded the card, and tucked it snugly 1s! 

“There!” she said with satisfaction. ~s# 


find it right spang off, ‘cause she'll powder 


nose the first thing. It was real shiny whens 
went down the cliff. C’mon 
HE chocolate cake was superb—a 
fair first-prize winner, if there ever” 
one 
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The Tories’ Cave 


“And I thought / could stir a mean batter!” 
Miss Watson said, cutting the fifth slice. 
“Wouldst, Genevieve Gertrude? 

That damsel, with chocolate on cheek and 
chin, sighed reluctant refusal. ‘I want it with 
both my eyes, but not with my stummick,” she 
ed. “But I bet you I wake up in the 


xplained. : 
= I do—lots of 


night and wisht I had of ate it. 
times.” ; ; 

The kindergarten teacher sighed a little, too, 
dipped the knife out, and cleansed it by thrust- 
ing it into the dirt floor of the cave. | “Some- 
thing tells me I shall wake about 2 G. M. and 
how! for the soda bicarb. Two big pieces of a 
six-egg cake Really, 1 think we'd better re- 
move ourselves from temptation. 

“But first | want to show you my secret!” 
Genevieve Gertrude’s voice was eager. ‘Not 
nobody in this town believes it, but when Mr. 
Roddy Trevor comes home, I’m going to show 
‘em it is so. 1 was in his shut-up house, what 
I'm let play in when they clean it, and I had 
the coal heap for the Rocky Mountains, and it 
was Pike’s Peak or bust, and we did bust—the 
coal and me—right spang bang through a ole 
door, and there was a narrow place somepin like 
ahall, and I kep’ a-going, and a-going, anda 

“Sh-h! Sh-h!"’ whispered the cute little Miss 
Watson, her hand closing hard on Genevieve 
Gertrude’s heard something. Somebody's 
in this cave. Don’t talk! Don’t breathe!” 

They had taken the cake, for comfort’s sake, 
to the dry second grotto, just around the cor 
net from the spring, and after a tense moment 
of listening, Genevieve Gertrude inched to the 
rock at the end and peered around it, her eyes 
narrowing like a cat’s 

Yes, sir! There that Triumphant Tatlock 
was, a-smelling Chetwynd’s cider bottle, and 
a-looking like he'd just fell into a million! 

“Aha!” he said, the same as the hero in the 
moving pitchers. ‘Aha! Pretty slick, but your 
Uncle Dudley’s got the evidence—pretty 

rong evidence Let’s see now I guess 
I'll set a trap. I’m good at waiting.” 

That Triumphant put the cider right where 
he'd found it, and sat hisself down on a rock 
where you come in from the outdoors, but back 
at the side a little. Then he shined up his star 
some more, and laid a flashlight on the sand by 


his feet. He was a-going to set there and ketch 
anybody what come in! Going to set all night 
maybe! And the picnic would go home pretty 
soon. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 


HE observer crawled back to the wide-eved 
~ Miss Watson and beckoned her still farther 
into the grotto 

“It's Triumphant,” the scout reported in 
the teacher's pretty ear. “He's all set. Got a 
flashlight, too. We got to beat it quick, but 
we can’t get a-past him ‘thout we lie or squeal 
on Chetwynd’s father making the O.B.J. in the 
lasses barrel, and /e’s nice. He says: ‘How's 
tricks, kid? Fine? Then have a cone on me.’ 
He takes you fishing, too, and he has to live 
with Mrs. Jones. He’s got troubles enough. 
We can’t tell, you see.” 

Miss Watson nodded her charming head. 
Her blue eyes no longer danced. “I see! IT see 
myself on the front page of the paper, too, if 
that old fool out there finds us here. You 
couldn’t convince him with a sledge hammer 
“hat we weren’tin league with bootleggers at the 
very least. And it’s my first year teaching!” 
aa we can’t squeal *bout Mr. Jone 
Au the men’d laugh, and the ladies’d be awful 
snooty to Mrs Jones lorevernever, and the 
kids'd call Chetwynd names Say, I wonder 
how much sand vou got! You're so little—” 

‘0 was Napoleon! I’ve got all the sand I 
need!” 


. You're going to need all you got,” Gene- 
vieve Gertrude 


bo le hissed darkly. “It’s lucky 
) un as a split cracker. You see that 
rock on top of the other one? Well, it moves 
hin " you push it, and you can squeeze in be 
pay it. It’s so dark your heart stops, but vou 
an walk and walk. It’s the Tories’ under 
fround passage what they used in the war! It 
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All-over Jacobean design on ground of 
satin weave. This tapestry is particularly 
adaptable for furniture coverings. 


APESTRIES, rich, luxurious and 

long wearing are much in demand 
today! Sofas, chairs and stools are up- 
holstered in designs appropriate to their 
own particular use or period. 

Before the Sixteenth Century uphol- 
stered furniture was unknown. Hard, 
bare benches and chairs were made en- 
durable by the use of cushions. Then 
it became the fashion to tack the covers 
on. And because tapestries withstand 
the hardest wear, fine Renaissance tapes- 
tries were cut up for this purpose. 


Today excellent tapestries are woven 
especially for furniture coverings! A 
richly decorative pattern developed 
from an old crewel design is carried 
out on an unusual ground of heavy 
satin weave. In téte de negre or the deep 
blue now so popular, this Schumacher 
tapestry is an admirable choice for 
upholstering new furniture or for re- 
covering an old and cherished piece. 


Splendid Schumacher tapestries and 
fabrics for every decorative purpose 
may be seen by arrangement with your 
decorator, upholsterer, or the decorat- 
ing service of your department store. 
Samples specially selected to fit your par- 
ticular requirements can be promptly 
secured by them. 


How you CAN, without additional ex- 
pense, have the professional services of 
an interior decorator is explained in 
our free booklet, “Your Home and the 
Interior Decorator.” 


Illustrated in color, it will be sent 
you upon request without charge. Write 
F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. T-9, 60 West 
40th Street, New York. Importers, Man- 
ufacturers and Distributors to the trade 
only, of Decorative Drapery and Uphol- 
stery Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Paris. 
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Housekeeping 


The Tories’ Cave 


comes out spang in Mr. Roddy’s coal cell 
and nobody knows it but me! Now, if yo 
got that sand like Napoleon’s, we’ll—” ~*~ 
“If we only could get hold of that bottle 
fretted Miss Watson. “My soul! [’'l] never 
draw a free breath—” 
But Genevieve Gertrude had slipped noiy 
lessly away. Flat on her stomach, she poked he, 
head around the corner rock, straining her ey« 
in the gloom to see the watcher at the cave’; 
mouth. Breathless, she waited. Then, jin, 
by inch, she stretched out a boarding-hoys 
arm and silently removed Chetwynd’s op 
tribution to the picnic supper. 
A moment later she held it up before Mix 
Watson’s incredulous eyes. 
“Here’s the ev’dence,”’ she 
“C’mon. You bring the cake. Now, when | 
say squeeze, you squeeze—or the rock will,” 
It was darker than a billion black cats, |; 
was darker than black velvet! It was so dark 
it was like a blanket over your head, and yo 
felt all choky. If you put out your hand, yoy 
touched cold, wet rocks, and there was litt 
squeaks and queer noises every place. 


wh ispered 


YENEVIEVE GERTRUDE swallowed , 
troublesome lump in her throat and halted 
She shifted Chetwynd’s cider bottle to her left 
arm and spoke over her shoulder to Miss Watson 
“Well, anyways, I been all through this plac 
once, and I didn’t die, and you can’t fall of 
nothing, and no ole flivver can come along and 
knock you down, neither. Jf we just keep o 
putting one foot front of the other, we'll x 
where we're a-going to. That’s more’n lots of 
folkses can do. You got hold of my skirt, Mis 
Watson? It’s too bad, but prob’bly your nic 
white dress’ll be all ruint when we get out. W 
gotta climb over the coal yet, you see.” 
Miss Claire Watson zroaned, and then sh 
laughed a little. ‘‘What’s a layer of coal dust 
added to chocolate?” she asked. “I’m sur 

















there’s more on me now than there is on the | 


cake! And I refuse to believe Napoleon ever 
walked through a pitch-black tunnel. For tw 
cents I’d have pink and purple hysterics. We'r 
doing a good deal for your Mr. Jones. I won 
der if he’d do as much for us.” 

“But it’s not just for him!” Geneviev 
Gertrude’s tone was judicial. “Of course, w 


brang away his O. B. J. bottle, but a Lot of this | 


isfor us. Nice girls in this town don’t get their 
names in the paper, you see. Irma’s mother 
and all the mothers says it’s common. I'v 
even had my pitcher in the paper, and I gotta 
be careful.” 

There was a long silence while they ploddei 
slowly on, Genevieve Gertrude leading, wil 
one hand, wide-spread, pushing back t 
smothering darkness, but presently Miss Wat 
son spoke, and her voice was troubled. 

“Whose coal did you say we had to scramble 
over, G. G.? Are you sure it’s all right? | 
don’t want to add housebreaking to my other 
sins. Fora school-ma’am, I’m certainly piling 
up a record.” 

“Me, too!” The smaller criminal’s sigh w% 
gusty. “But you don’t have to worry "boul 
the coal. It’s Mr. Roddy’s, and he’s been 
It’ly ten whole years. His house is all shut uy 
and once the baldy editor and me set a tf 
and nabbed a burglar what was a-trying | 
steal the pitchers off’n the walls. Mr. Rodi 
sent me a bracerlet, but he don’t know bau 
this Tories’ tunnel a-coming into his cellit 
His folkses wasn’t no ole Tories!” 





“Well, I don’t care what they were!” Th : 


little kindergarten teacher spoke fiercely. 
just one more soft, crawly thing touches ™) 
face, I shall scream! This whole thing 1s 
rageous. What possessed us to come in her 
anyhow? Why didn’t we walk past that idiot 
lriumphant? We hadn’t done anything, 4 
it’s a free country, isn’t it?” 

Genevieve Gertrude arched her brow: 
Hm’m. Where was Miss Claire Watson s 
now? She was skairt—good and skairt. Pro 


‘bly she wouldn’t have spunk enough to look tot § 
ja fifty-fifty husband neither, but would jus i 
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Y.. gave him life. Can 
you deny him this simple, wonder- 
ful gift of worthwhile living? 

Your boy depends on you to equip 
him to meet the tasks that come with 
manhood. Of all musical instruments 
none is so closely allied with his material, 
social and moral progress as is the piano. 

Send your boy out into the world 
with the gift of music—music played by 
himself upon the most wonderful of 
all musical instruments, the piano. Open 
wide this portal that leads to character, 
clean-living and leadership. Give him 


”“DIANO 


a piano and let him learn to play it. 

Through his teens, through his col- 
lege years, through early manhood, in 
fact, throughout life, a knowledge of the 
piano will be an unfailing inspiration. 

Above all, it will help your boy to 
become the man you want him to be, 
and some day he will look back and 
thank you. 


Is There a Piano in Your Home? 


The bonds of home life, now and in the 
years to come, are all-important to your 
boy. The piano strengthens these ties 
because it is the heart-instrument of the 
































“Being a mother 1 know so well what the 
piano means to children. Every child 
should be brought in contact with music 
through the prano. The ability to play 
the piano is something that can never be 
taken away— with itgocharacter,charm 
and all those things that a mother 
wants to sez most in ber children.”’ 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


American home. Look about you. 
Those homes where the making of 
music is a part of each day are the homes 
that are happiest. 

Piano Study Made Easier 
Boys and girls are quick to learn to play 
the piano under the new and pleasant 
methods of study. Your boy will enjoy 
learning to play this new way. 

Write us today for literature about 
the piano and its study that will interest 
both you and your boy —or your girl. 


National Piano Manufacturers Association 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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A Special Offer from 
America’s Distinguished 
Fashion Magazine 


8 Months of 
Harper’ s Bazar 
for $2.00 


HIS offer enables you to enjoy an exceptional 
fashion magazine containing brilliant fiction 
at a saving of one-half 
Bought singly at 50 cents a copy, these eight 
issues would cost you $4.00—if you use the 
coupon below you can get them for $2.00. Here 
are the eight issues which this special offer brings 
you. 


September January 
Advance Fall Fashions Southern Clothes 
October February 
Paris Winter Openings Travel and Sports 
November March 
New York Fashions New York Fashions 
December April 
Midwinter Mode Advance Paris Spring Openings 


| _, eight issues, you will note, touch all 


four seasons of the coming year, presenting 
fashions to you, lovely and sparkling, from the 
greatest houses of Paris 

And besides the smartest fashions, Harper's 
Bazar gives you so much more 


Novels and short stories by such writers as 
Robert Hichens, Frank Swinnerton, Irvin 5 
Cobb, Ibanez, Holworthy Hall, Edna Ferber 
Jesse Lynch Williams and many others 


Reports of society, what smart people are 
doing and actually wearing in Paris, New 
York, Palm Beach, the Riviera 


Smart apparel from the Fifth Avenue Shops 
which our Shopping Service will purchase 
for you 


Baron de Meyer photegmphe, drawings by 
foremost artists, the stage, interior decorat- 
ing, etc 


AKE advantage of this offer. The price is 
less than the cost of a handkerchief or a 
theatre ticket. What else could give you so 
much pleasure for so little money? Mail the 
coupon today. 
Regular Subscription Price $4.00 a Year) 


Harper's Bazar 

119 West 40th St., New York City 
I have decided to take advantage of your special 
offer Enclosed find check (or bills) for $2.00 for 
which send me Harper's Bazar for eight months 


Canadian postage 65 cents extra; Foreign postage 
$1.30 extra) 


Street 90 00000000000008000000000 
City & State eT Tee TT rr Te. : : 
Regular subscription price $4.00 a year. G.H.9-27 
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The Tories’ Cave 


grab quick any ole one what come along and 
would take care of her. Hm’m. Well, she was 
awful little, and maybe she’d found out lots of | 
teachers didn’t get no husbands a-tall. The | 
baldy editor said they didn’t never die, neither, | 
but when they was about ninety they dried up 
and blowed away. Hm’m. 

She sighed, took another cautious step for- 
ward—and stopped short. The tunnel had 
turned a corner, and there, with moonlight 
creeping from a cellar window upon it, was a 
sagging door, and beyond it a heap of coal! 


“Y TELL you,” said Miss Watson despairing- 

ly, “that I can not get down. I'll break my 
ankle. Then ow would you get me to the 
hospital?” 

Genevieve Gertrude, at the foot, looked up at 
Miss Claire Watson on the top of the coal pile. 

“Can’t you slide down, like I done? You 
couldn’t get no dirtier, you know. If you’re 
sure you can’t, I'll see if I can find a step-ladder 
or somepin.” 

“Hello, girls!” said an amused voice. “Just 
put your bundles down any old place. Where’s 
the rest of the surprise party—and do you gen- 
erally stage cellar entrances?” 

The standing member of the surprise party 
whirled around. Near the stairs, with a glass- 


towel pinned apron-wise over his white flan- | 
nels, his finger pressing an electric button, was | 


the sheik from the float! 

The sheik seemed astonished, too. He 
whistled. “By the thundering Lord Harry! If 
it isn’t Genevieve Gertrude! And who’s the 
other little girl ornamenting my coal?” 

“How do I know it’s your coal?” countered 
Genevieve Gertrude, with dignity. “And she 
isn’t a little girl. She’s Miss Claire Watson, 
and she’s awful cute when she’s clean.” 


| 


Miss Claire Watson turned rosy red. “Oh, | 


please!” she said. “But if you could get me 
down—” 

The sheik plucked Miss Watson and the 
chocolate cake from the coal as if she were a 
feather. He set her down gently. 

“I’m Roderick Trevor,” he said. “Just 
came back from abroad, and haven’t been able 
to grab a cook yet, so I’m baching it, as you 
see. Won't you come up to the kitchen and 
try my waftles? And Genevieve Gertrude, 
why aren’t you wearing the bracelet I sent 
you?” 

“Tt’s in Miss Hewitt’s bag,” blurted that 
young person wretchedly . . . The sheik was 
Ur. Roddy’ Mr. Roddy had come back, after 
sending the lovely bracerlet, and found her 
a-breaking into his cellar! 

Her shamed eyes lowered to.the glass jug 
clasped in her arms, and she cast an apprehen 
sive glance toward the black mouth of the 
tunnel. 

“Would—would you mind if I poured this 
O. B. J. down your sink?” she demanded as 
they mounted the stairs. ‘ "Cause, if that 
Triumphant should find out which way we 
went, you’d get in Dutch, too. We couldn't 
squeal on Mr. Jones, and we don’t want to get 
our names in the paper, so we had to come 
through the Tories’ tunnel! You didn’t know 
it come up in your house, did you?” 

“One of us has had a sun-stroke,”’ said Mr. 
Trevor, holding his head. 

Then he sniffed the air, as the O. B. J. went 
gurgling down the sink, and he smiled at Miss 
Watson. 

“Of course, all this can be explained—the 
mysterious Mr. Jones, and everything—but 
suppose we fortify ourselves with waffles—and 
chocolate cake—before we begin. If you’d like 
to remove the stains of travel—”’ 


YENEVIEVE GERTRUDE, placidly eating 
her third waffle, stared at the two by the 
table. Hm’m. Mr. Roddy was a-looking and 
a-looking at Miss Claire Watson, and she 
looked at him. That was always the way with 


them fast workers. They didn’t waste no time | 


| a-talking about the weather. Hm’m. And the 


| teacher’s dress was somepin terrible from the | 
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choc'lit cake and the coal, and he never even | 
gen it! He was a goner, he was. She was darn 
cute, like a doll, but she had to be helped all the 
time. Hm’m. Well, men didn’t seem to like | 
girls what had foo much sand. They wanted to 


it all. 
"E ching a little, she put down her fork, and 


Mr. Trevor’s smiling eyes met her grave ones. 
~ #You have a question in your face, Gene- 
vieve Gertrude. What is it?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Miss Hewitt’s star Eng- 
lish pupil promptly. “Are you a-coming up 
t¢ school to look them teachers over? 

Her host shook his dark head. He glanced 
at the tiny Miss Watson in the big chair be- 
fore he spoke. 

“Why not pretend I’ve been, and—and made 
up my mind?” : 

Genevieve Gertrude sighed from her toes. 
Yes, sir! Miss Claire Watson was a F’. W. all 
right, sand or no sand, and some awful nice 
teachers wouldn’t never get a look-in now, but 
anyways Mr. Roddy was off’n Miss Hewitt. 

“Well, then,”’ she said slowly, “I guess I'll 
think of somepin pleasant. I guess 1’ll think 
how that Triumphant’ll look when he finds the 
ev'dence is went.” 


Heat-Regulated Homes 
(Continued from page 86) 


operate the mechanism to increase the tem- 
perature just as quickly as the heating plant 
will respond. This clock makes it possible to 
maintain a temperature of, say, 50° throughout 
the night after the family has gone to bed; and 
then when the clock mechanism operates, in 
about the same way as an alarm clock does, the 
dampers are opened just before the rising time 
of the family, so that the house is at the day- 
time temperature of, say, 70° by the time the 
family is ready to get up. 

The mechanism actuated by the thermostat 
and which controls the dampers can be had in 
several different types. One type has an elec 
tric motor to operate from the house current, 
another has a spring motor which is wound by 
hand as a clock motor would be, and still an- 
other is gravity operated, making use of 
weights which, of course, must be lifted at in- 
tervals, as they would be in an old-fashioned 
grandfather’s clock. The thermostat and clock 
control is essentially the same for each of the 
different kinds of damper operating devices, so 
that whether you purchase the motor-driven 
device or one of the others, the same kind of 
service can be had. 

Of course, the damper control equipment 
does not put coal on the fire, so that with coal 
fed fires this is a limitation to complete auto 
matic operation. However, when oil or gas is 
used for the house heating fuel, the thermo- 
static equipment can be made to control the 
supply of fuel, and all good installations of this 
character are provided with such control, mak- 
ing them almost ideal from the standpoint of 
uniformity of heating. 

It should be remembered, if you have a ther- 
mostatic control, that its operation is depen- 
dent upon the temperature at the place where it 
is located. This immediately suggests that it 
is desirab'> to select carefully the location for 
the thermostat itself. It should not be lo- 
cated in a direct draft, or where it is apt to be 
exposed if windows are opened. Opening win- 
dows with the idea of cooling the house may 

ave the opposite effect, if the air directly 
Strikes the thermostat, for the chilling of the 
sameetat will cause it to operate to open 

e pers and increase the heat given by the 
boiler orfurnace. It is usual to have the ther- 
mostat in the living-room or dining-room to 
maintain a suitable temperature in these rooms. 
If it is found that other rooms of the house 
ec entroome—are bead mgr when the 
bee « fault a poo — dle temperature, 
ie a of the thermostat but is an 
ication that the radiation or heat distribu 


t SE ee ; 
on of the heating plant has been improperly 
laid out. e - 








HERE is no shorter route to 


home and family well-being 
than the peace and comfort 
which comes with cheerful, 
regulated, radiator warmth. 


AMERICAN IDEAL 
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BOILERS 
FOR HOMES BOTH OLD AND NEW 
For burning any coal, coke, oil, gas or wood 
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| by emergency conventions, a committee fro 
the Democratic convention came to ask me j 
|I would accept the nomination if it yep 
proffered. 

I told them I should not. 

“Don’t make it an absolute refusal,” one ¢ 
the members urged with fervor that almost dis 
armed me, and I think I made no reply, 

Perhaps silence was taken for consent, fy é 
later in the afternoon a larger official committy re 
of both men and women came to tell me that 
had been nominated as the unanimous choig 
of my party. 

There remained only forty-five minutes {y; 
filing the names of the candidates. I can gti! 
hear the warm protestations of loyalty ay 
confident predictions of victory of those faith 
ful friends. I was overwhelmed, and the firs 
thing I knew, I was committed. My name mw, 
then formally filed with the Secretary of Stay 
as the Democratic candidate for the governo: 
ship. 

Eloquent and forceful speeches, I learne! 
afterward, were made on that convention foo: 
in advancing and seconding a woman’s nomin 
tion. One member of the convention was a 
elderly Kentucky gentleman of the old school 
who had come to Wyoming in early days 
Least of all might he have been expected t 
favor a woman’s participation in government 
Not only did he declare his unfaltering faith in 

|her capacity, but fervently championed her 
; cause, 
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| I Fought My Husband’s Fight | 
It is difficult to define the conscious and sub 
conscious reasons that determined my decision 
in the final crucial moment. As nearly as I can 
understand it, I was influenced by the desir 
to carry on my husband’s unfinished work 
and to find for myself a compelling interest 
that would absorb me completely. Moreover 
I believed that I, better than any one else, un 
derstood his ideals and program. 


Fresh, fluffy, distinctive Another influence more determining than 


any person knew was an undercurrent of dis 
° f d d | cussion concerning some gratuity which th 
in avor a OO S uxe state might tender to the wife of the decease 


governor. So much did I appreciate the kind 
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! : impulse that prompted the suggestion, I could 

Try them : Discover for not bring myself to say how my soul recoiled 

yourself how wonderfully from the thought. Then I began to realize that 

H the proposal was being used by leaders of the 

good they are- The favorite opposition party to deter me from becominga 
marshmallow for 20 years candidate. 

One of my advisers, a man whose friendshiy 

* The Cracker Jack Go. I thought strong enough to outweigh partisan 

514 So. Peoria St. CHICAGO motives, and whose counsel had been invited 


urged the possibility of such action by th 
state. In his zeal to dissuade me from running 


he expressed his belief that his personal effort 
nN e us ars ma OWS and influence would be potent to induce the 
legislature to “create” a position for me. ln 
this manner legal authority could be given for 
an income which I should receive but not eam 
RISTMAS CARDS By his very vehemence he unwittingly cor 
q FOR HAND COLORING vinced me that his interest was not purely 
friendly and that fear of my candidacy by some 
of the opposition was reflected in his attitude 
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use the RAPID Cutter. Endorsed by lead 
ing culinary experts. Indispensable for 
salads. Made of steel, five knives, light 
weight, agreeable to use, cary to clean. y 
guaranteed for ten years 25' harming Christmas cards 
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directly from the people themselves, and w 
less I gave in return a service commensural 
with the award. 

I have digressed considerably in order toe 
plain how a woman, faced suddenly with the 
unprecedented proposal of running for the 
highest office in the state, surmounted the bar 
riers of doubt, and when the committee cam 
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shops. How to start a tea room of your own. 





Managers, assistant managers, hostesses quickly train you by mail in spare time and to offer it, accepted the nomination. hat 
table directors, buyers. and other executives show you how to start your own tea room, or I remember now, not so much the words that 
are needed in tremendous new field for put you in touch with desirable positions . asion, 3 
women. The tea room industry is sweeping Hundreds of Lewis graduates winning hand- were spoken upon that dramatic 0¢ a a, 
America, creating splendid opportunities for some earnings inthis wonderful new profession * Nncifty . Leal esessed us 4! 
trained women and girls A real income 44-page FREE BOOK “Pouring Tea for the tensit) ol feeling that poss¢ it de 
fascinating work, quick success, are offered Profit,”’ illustrates and describes your splen- Somehow | falteringly expressed my gratitu 
by this new field of opportunit did opportunities in this profitable profession : 7 . 4 . . “ths st 

No previous experience necessary. We Write for it today and my hope that I might justify the = 
Dept. AK-2410 LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE Washington, D.C. | Five minutes after the event, so great was 
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emotional stress, I could not have repeated the 
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“Yes—this is a 
folding table’ 


You would never dream a fold- 
ing table could be so graceful, 
yet so strong. It’s a Carrom 
table—famous the world over 
for strength and beauty. For 
bridge, luncheons, etc., Carrom 
tables will serve you well 

Carrom tables are well construct- 
ed, absolutely rigid and cannot 
accidentally collapse. Attractive- 
ly finished in many two-tone 
colors~ Chinese red, jade green, 
mahogany, black— with a variety 
of top materials including felt, 
black moire, or lizard-grain 
leatherette. See Carrom tables 
at high-grade furniture stores. 
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words that were uttered. But the newspapers, 
although no press representatives were there, 
did not fail to supply whatever was lacking to 
give color to the picture, attributing to me 
perfectly inane, if harmless, words of which I 
could not have been guilty. Though my sons 
were not present, every paper in the country, 
it seemed, reprinted a statement which origi- 


nated in the fertile mind of some resourceful 
reporter: ‘Turning to her three sons,” he 
romanced, “‘she said, ‘With my _ three boys 


back of me, I have nothing to fear’!” To which 
one of them was said to have replied: ““That’s 
all right, mother. We’re all with you!” 

With the exception, of course, of certain 
more or less unfriendly political organs within | 
the borders of my state, the entire press of 
the country has dealt fairly and generously 
with me. It would be neither gracious nor 
becoming of me to speak critically of news- 
papers and their reporters. It must be con- | 
though, that in the weeks which fol- 
lowed my nomination, I was appalled at the 
publicity which I received. Naturally a 
woman candidate for the governorship would 
excite more than ordinary attention. None of 
the exactions of my new situation, though. 
was more trying than the importunities of 
newspaper correspondents and photographers. | 
| have no doubt I was equally trying to them, 
so unaccustomed was I to having intimately 
personal affairs of mine paraded before the 
public. My opinion was asked on absurdly 
irrelevant subjects.. Writers described my ap- 
pearance from the cast of my features to the | grocer has it; or clip coupon now 
shape of my foot, also my home, my children. | (OO 
Character readers even analyzed my features | 
from photographs and predicted from their | 
findings what sort of administration might be 
expected of me. Pictures in long-forgotten | 
styles, now grotesque, were resurrected. One, I 
remember, particularly served to illustrate 
how much more material used to be required to 
gown a girl than now. Though I like to lend 
helpful cooperation to enterprising young re- 
porters, it is with some dismay at times that I 
read articles containing views attributed to me 
that are foreign to my thoughts, and expressed 
in phrases strange and unfamiliar to my ears 








HARMLESS Coffee 


(Has No Caffeine) 


“Drink real coffee 
full-flavored, aro- 
matic coffee—the finest 
coffee you ever tasted— 
but with the caffeine taken out.” 
No one is denied the joy of coffee, in en- 
lightened homes today! For coffee from which 
the caffeine has been extracted couldn’t harm 
anyone—nor keep anybody awake. It has no 
effect whatever on heart, nerves, or kidneys. 
For coffee at its best, try Kaffee Hag. Your 


fessed, 







KAFFEE HAG, 


1684 Davenport Ave., Cleveland 
send me postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
to make of real coffee; Len 

10 cents (coin or stamps). 






ten cup close 


The Glare of Publicity 

In a moment of weakness one day I vielded 
to a camera man who wanted a more informal 
likeness of the feminine candidate than was 
then in circulation. I stepped out on the 
porch of the Mansion for a snapshot. Oh, 
that picture! Even yet, after more than two 
years, it persists. If I were prone to vanity, 
nothing further would be needed to keep me 
humble than an occasional glimpse of that 
awful picture captioned with my name. I con 
fess that I have no objection to the = lication 
of photographs patently flattering, but I crave 


for clothes 
washed with La 
France! Use it 
with soap. Makes 
fatlojeltetcar-tete me) tte 
ing unnecessary. 
Saves haif wash- 
daywork... gives 


no power “the giftie gie me to see myself as whiter clothes! 
ithers see me.”’ If there be ene among my 
readers who is immune to this weakness, let 


him be the first to scoff! 

One motion picture operator telephoned me 
from a distance of two hundred miles to make 
an appointment, urging his desire for a picture 
of the woman candidate making bread, sweep- 
ing, or engaged in some other domestic 
activity. The never-ending pursuit of the 
human interest element! Insisting that no 
skill of mine or lack of it with the rolling pin or 
broom could possibly be of any concern to the 
public, | strongly advised him against making 
that long trip for nothing. But he came any- 
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way, and so nice was he, I am ashamed now of | a Fes 
the way I treated him. He pleaded elo “ so ; 
quently his embarrassment at having to return May be 
to his chief and confess for the first time the | war ~~ = pas B. 
futility of a trip, but I was unshaken, de- anit ao wel in othe 
termined that I would not lend myself to sen intr e or y 
| sational meaningless publicity. r Make 
| Later I grew used to seeing my name and ; ‘ 

picture in print. The cartoons I found most : : 
amusing. When I went to Washington at the mur Ear escrip 

time of President Coolidge’s inauguration, W NE ee ee eee ee ee ee 

\. Rogers pictured me in cowgirl costume, ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO. 
riding into Washington on a bucking broncho. 203 Lexington Ave., New Y 0 N.Y 
| Other cartoonists showed Governor Ferguson | Corner 32nd St. Phone: Caledonia 3144 
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The Governor Lady 


and me riding around Wild West fashion 
Some played on the traditional attitude of my 
sex—drew me as a stern mother Shaking m4 
admonitory finger at the small-boy legislature 
and telling them what was what, or casting int, 
the wastebasket “‘frills, frailties, foibles, ang 
follies.” But with all this publicity it was , 
source of satisfaction that in the great ma 
jority of cases I was treated with deference and 
respect—a fact which has made me think with 
appreciation of the American press 

A humorous illustration of the effect in some 
places of the thorough publicity given Wyom 
ing’s woman governor is to be found in ap jy 
cident which occurred while I was in office 
The naturalization examiner at Casper was 
asking the usual questions of candidates fo; 
citizenship. 

“What kind of government do we have in the 
United States?” 

The man cogitated heavily for a moment, 
then his swarthy face lighted. “Nellie Ross!” 
he announced. 


My Husband’s Platform Was Mine 

In this first campaign I made practically no 
effort on my own behalf. My only utterances 
were contained in two letters to the public: the 
first, pledging that I would do everything in my 
power to complete my husband’s program; and 
the second, a declaration to women voters that 
if elected, I would devote myself, heart and 
soul, to public service so that never, through 
failure of mine, could it be truthfully said that 
women should not be entrusted with high ex 
ecutive office. No appeal was made to the 
sympathy of the people. 

I believe that my election was brought about 
largely by the desire of the people to pay 
tribute to my husband through support of me 
He had grown steadily in their esteem during 
his two years in office. They approved his 
policies and believed that I, if elected, would 
carry them out. Their hearts had been deeply 
touched by his untimely passing. They 
trusted him and apparently understood, far 
better than I knew, the extent to which he had 
given me his confidence. Their support of me 
I felt, was intended as an indorsement of his 
record, and so it was received. 

My opponent, too, was handicapped by his 
business affiliation with the oil industry. The 
revelations of the Teapot Dome scandal were 
fresh in the minds of every one, especially in 
Wyoming where that famous oil field is located 
Naturally a candidate identified with these in 
terests, even though of high character and as 
personally popular as my opponent was, had 
to fight much opposition on that score. I do 
not mean to disparage this great and important 
industry which has proved to be a veritable 
Aladdin’s lamp to Wyoming; but since th 
state owns oil deposits of incalculable value 
and since the governor presides over the board 
which administers these lands, there is, with 
reason, a strong feeling that no one who has 
the slightest personal connection with the oil 
business should be governor. ‘To that sent! 
ment, added to the factors I have already sug 
gested, and to the fact that I pledged my sup 
port to reform the banking laws and to th 
preservation of the direct primary, I attribut 
my election. 

My natural elation over the result soo 
gave place to sober consideration of the serious 
problems presented by the new situation 
There was a delay while the State Canvassing 
Board compiled the official figures on the 
election, and since there was no specific pro 
vision of law fixing the date for the inaugur 
tion of a governor elected to fill a vacancy 4 
had been, matters drifted for two months 
Though this delay served the interests 0! the 
vanquished forces, I was content. It gave ™ 
time to recuperate somewhat from the inde- 
scribable strain of the preceding weeks. It 
gave me time, too, to write my briet inaugural 
address, to compile the biennial state budget 
and to plan my message to the legislature which 
was to convene within a week after I too 
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The Governor Lady 


office. In the preparation of the last IT was 
aided considerably by the arguments used in my | 
campaign, by the copious notes which my hus- | 
band had made for the convening of this very | 
legislature, and by my memory of the way in 

which he had prepared his message two years 
before, which I had followed with intense in- 

terest. Nevertheless, it was a tremendous task. 

For days and days all my waking thoughts 

were devoted to it, and even in my dreams I 

phrased statements on taxation, farm loans, 

local budgets, and banking reform. This work | 
was not complete when the day of inaugura- 

tion came. 

Memories of that other inauguration, at- | 
tended by joy and festivity, which had taken 
place only two short years before, filled my | 
heart with overpowering emotion, and I[ 
wanted to slip into the vacant chair as unob- 
trusively as possible. The ceremony was 
public, of course, but brief and solemn. So 
little had my mind dwelt on the historic signifi- 
cance of the pending event and the general in- 
terest it would evoke, that I even failed to 
summon one of my twin boys from a distant 
state. Absence of his likeness in group pictures 
that were broadcasted far and wide inspired 
some questioning concerning my claim to a 
third son. Reporters and camera men came 
from every direction. Nothing daunted by a 
driving gale, Mrs. Frances Wayne, a corre- 
spondent from the Denver Post, mounted a 
plane and with her gallant pilot arrived at the 
scene just in time to witness the unique cere- 
mony. Very graphic were the accounts, to use 
the newspaper language, of the “frail, slender 
woman in black” who, with her hand upon the 
sacred Book, subscribed “‘with trembling lips” 
to the solemn oath of office as administered by | 
the venerable Chief Justice of the state. 








Inauguration Day 

Little I thought of the picture or know of it 
now, but this I do know, that the impressive- 
ness and solemnity of those vows sank deep 
into my soul and stayed there until the final 
hour when I walked out of the Capitol building 
relieved of all responsibility for Wyoming's 
governmental affairs. 

I remember almost as a dream the crowd 
that packed the Senate chamber and the halls 
outside; the felicitous and encouraging ex- 
pressions from family and friends who pressed 
about me; the claims of the reporters and 
photographers, and all the incidental excite- 
ment. Clearly, though, I recall the scene in 
the executive office immediately following, 
when at the governor’s desk I placed my 
signature to the oath of office. I recall espe- 
cially my poignant regret that my absent son 
was not included in the family group about me. 
In those first moments, I also placed my signa- 
ture to the appointment of the secretary and 
assistant secretary who had served the state 
under my husband with loyalty and ability, 
and who had been deposed in the interval be- 
tween his incumbency and mine 

The unprecedented event of that day was 
altogether consistent with the spirit of the 
hardy plainsmen who first of all dared to give 
the ballot to women It was consistent, too 
with the spirit that characterized them later 
vhen Wyoming applied for admission to the 
Union When the question of woman suffrage 
— again debated, valiant men stood on the 
lioor of the legislature and declared they 
would wait forty years more rather than enter 
the sisterhood of states with their women de- 
prived of enfranchisement. 

o5 - paewesting that the same political 
ton ty — controlled the territorial legisla- 
dso 4 gave W yoming women sulirage, was 
€, more than fifty years later, to nomi 
rn ae for governor. It is noteworthy, 
dhe 4 ue ( hief Justice who administered 
that draft “eg was a member of the convention 
Gratted the suffrage clause of the state 
Constitution 
mang viting and attractive is the inner 
1¢ executive offices which became | 
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Heat-proof PYREX nursing bottles come 
in the two shapes specialists approve—the 


narrow neck and the wide open top 


Will not break 


in heating, cooling, 
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pour boiling water into a cold bot- 
tle or cool a too warm bottle in icy 
water. PYREX nursing bottles won’t 
break! They are made to resist just 
such extreme temperature shocks. 


The old time worry of bottles that 
break in heating is gone forever when 
you use PYREX nursing bottles. 


Six-sided, they do not rollor slip eas- 
ily from your grasp; rounded corners, 
smooth inside for perfect cleansing; 
graduations plainly marked. In both 
shapes baby specialists approve—the 
narrow neck and the wide open top 
—in the popular 8-oz. size. 

Order from your druggist enough for a full 
day’s feedings. They will save you time and 
trouble every day you use them. These heat- 
proof PYREX nursing bottles are made by 


the makers of PYREX ovenware. Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y 
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the scene of my activities. Its dark, rich furni- 
ture and rugs, and upholstery of soft, lovely 
blue made an atmosphere that I found restful 
and inspiring. Never, from the moment that 
I entered there as Governor, did I feel any 
sense of strangeness or bewilderment. It was 
not, however, so much because of my famili- 
arity with the physical surroundings—for I had 
not acquired the habit of dropping often into 


the executive chambers after my husband be- | 


came governor, as I had into his law offices—it 
was rather my familiarity with the spirit of the 
office and the character of its service. Indeed, 
the fact of his mantle having fallen on my 
shoulders never seemed to me so remarkable as 
the extent to which he had given me under- 
standing of his ideals and his hopes of service to 
the state. After I went into office, I realized 
more and more how much knowledge I had un- 
consciously absorbed of the affairs of the 


various departments responsible to the execu- | 
Frequently supposedly confidential dis- | 


tive. 
closures were made to me about matters with 
which I was already thoroughly familiar. 
This greatly increased my confidence, and even 
when difficult new questions arose, the thought 
often occurred to me that probably none of 
those other governors, looking down at me 
from the walls above, knew at first any more 
about such matters than I did, and they, like 
me, just had to investigate and learn. 

Many people undoubtedly assumed that a 
woman, if not absolutely helpless in the office, 
would be easily put to confusion, or at least 
that she would surely do something sensational, 
if not actually revolutionary. A distinguished 
New York daily, immediately after the elec- 
tion, wired in all good faith to inquire whether 
I expected to dismiss all men from the official 
family and employ only women! 


The First Accident 

At the very opening of the legislature an 
incident occurred which on the face of it afforded 
a basis for doubt whether a woman really did 
know what she was doing in the office of gov- 
ernor. The night before my message was to be 
read in formal ceremony before both houses, a 
friend telephoned me the shocking news that, 
owing toa premature re lease by a news agency, 
my message covered the front page of a lead 
ing paper in a neighboring city and was even 
then in the hands of every member of the legis 
lature. 

“Well, that’s the first mistake!’ was the 
comment of an unsympathetic member over- 
heard in the hotel lobby. 

I naturally thought at first that I was the 
victim of a political conspiracy intended to 


|}embarrass me before my associates, but even 
before I was escorted into the legislative halls 
next morning, a letter had been read _ there 
from the newspaper concerned, offering ex- 
planation and apology and taking full re- 
| sponsibility for the mistake 

The way laid out for me did not exactly 
| suggest a path of roses. Here was I, a woman 


Governor, the only Democrat in any elective 
the State House, with four to one 
me politically on all those boards 
which in Wyoming transact the major portion 
of the state’s business, and confronted at the 
very outset with a hostile legislature. When I 
say “hostile,’’ I speak, of course, purely from a 
political standpoint. Many of the leaders of 
the opposition were my friends, and showed 
consideration for me in many ways, but, of 
course, their friendship was not strong enough 
to overcome partisan allegiance whenever 
party lines were drawn. I never felt that this 
opposition was in any way personal to me, and 
I was surprised myself to see how little my 
personal fecling toward them was affected by 
their obvious maneuvers to advance their 
partisan interests at the expense of mine. 

The controlling element in the legislature and 
unfriendly Republican newspapers, of course. 
patently tried to deprive the Governor, and 
her party through her. of credit for any service 
whatsoever to the state. The partisan press 
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religiously and consistently put the worst pos- 


highly amusing. An official mission once took 

me to the extreme western border of the state, 

sixty miles from the railroad, necessitating a 

long drive by motor. I was blissfully uncon- | 
scious that the highway over which I was being 

driven verged in one place, to avoid a mountain 

grade, Across the Idaho line for a half-dozen 

miles. But when I returned to Cheyenne, I | 
found that a local paper mentioning my trip, 

had, with characteristic unfairness, stated that 

during my absence part of my time would be 

spent in the State of Idaho, and that the 

Acting Governor would again fll my place! 

The implication was that Wyoming’s Governor 

was neglecting official duties, and that while 

she was frolicking about, a man had to be called | 
in to fill the breach. I want to say, however, | 
that the Secretary of State, who officiates in 
Wyoming in the absence of the Governor, was 
always courteous and considerate of me, and 
never took advantage of my absence to cause 
meembarrassment. In this respect I was more 
fortunate than some governors, who are afraid 
to leave the borders of their states for fear of 
having their program upset in some manner 
before their return. 

These tactics of a partisan press in them- 
selves would have put me on my mettle. I was, | 
however, spurred to effort by much greater in- | 
centives. I hoped that my husband’s record 
would lose no luster through any failure of 
mine, and that my state would never have 
reason to repent of its generous action in elect- 
ing me. I had every reason, therefore, to give 
the people, irrespective of party lines, the best 
administration in my power. 


Saving Money for the People 

My first purpose was to continue my hus- | 
band’s regime of economy so as to reduce state 
expenses—and, consequently, taxes—to the 
lowest possible level. Although the Governor, 
during the previous two years, had succeeded 
in reducing the taxes levied for strictly state 
purposes, expenditures of local governing 
bodies—counties, cities, and school districts— 
had actually risen. As a consequence, the tax 
payer had really felt little reliet, for the state 
taxes were only fourteen percent of the total. 
Therefore I urged, but without success, a law 
that would make local governments use a 
practical budget system similar to that em- | 
ployed by the state. 

I proposed the establishment of a non- 
salaried, non-political commission to investi- 
gate the possible development and marketing 
of the vast, black oil resources of the state so 
that the people would receive the benefit of | 
royalties on all the oil lands owned by Wyom- 
ing. I recommended also a law to make effec- 
tive a constitutional amendment adopted by the 
people two years before, permitting the use of 
one-third of the annual income of the school 
lands to defray current school expenses. 

The salutary character of this program was 
obvious, but its enactment would have greatly 
increased the prestige of the administration. 
This a partisian legislature could not risk, so it 
failed. 

Four other major policies enlisted my 
energies: to maintain undiminished the right 
of the electorate to choose their own candi- 
dates for public office; to exact for the state the 
highest possible revenue consistent with 
justice from corporations or persons holding 
rights to develop mineral lands, and to see that 
ho property unjustly escaped taxation; to safe 
guard the state’s rights in its streams as sources 
of irrigation and water power; and finally to 
strengthen and improve the banking laws. 

As I look back upon that legislative session, 
[ wonder at the zest with which I entered the 
fray. I wonder, too, that I was so little dis- 
mayed at the political complexion of that 
assemblage. Perhaps it is because Demo- 


cTats in Wyoming are accustomed to being in 
the minority. 


It soon became evident that the majority | 
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The Governor Lady 


was bent on shearing the governorship of as 
much power and prestige as possible. Because 
I was a Democrat, some of the opposition 
leaders sought to divest me of as much ap- 
pointive power as possible; and because | was 
a woman, some members of the legislature 
thought they could “get away with jt” 
Certain of them, I strongly suspect, had come 
to the capital with the idea that it would only 
be necessary to say “Boo!” in order to make me 
run to cover. I hope none of them went away 
with that impression! I could not afford, as 
the first representative of women in this new 
field, to suffer unresisted any curtailment of 
the authority of the office, and I was de. 
termined that if the governor's prerogatives 
were diminished, it would not be during my 
regime. That resolution I kept, but heavy 
penalty was exacted of me at the next election 


And Keeping Their Money Safe 


A typical illustration of my fight to keep the 
power and importance of the governorship un- 
impaired was the struggle over the banking 
reform law. 

Wyoming, like all western stock-growing and 
agricultural states, had just been passing 
through a serious financial depression. There 
had been an appalling number of bank failures, 
rom one end of the state to the other, one 
heard pitiful stories of keen disappointment, 
suffering, and despair. Here, a twelve-year- 
old boy who by delivering papers, shoveling 
snow off sidewalks, and all such small-boy 
activities had saved $098, and was looking for- 
ward to the magic sum of $100, lost in a day 
both his small fortune and his faith in banks 
There, a self-respecting old couple saw the slow 
savings of a lifetime swept away, and looked 
into a future of dependency on the generosity 
of others. Young people, putting away bit b) 
bit the price of a home, or taking a chance on 
a dry farm with every possession mortgaged 
were stripped of the rewards of their labor and 
self-denial. Reform of the banking laws, there 
fore, was demanded generally among. the 
people, and seeing the ruin that might have 
been minimized by better laws, I found this 
cause especially appealing. . Naturally, the 
bankers, too, were interested, and an active 
lobby at once appeared on the scene to thwart 
if possible, any unacceptable _ legislation 
Failing to rally sufficient support for a measure 
of their own devising, they proposed to insert 
several new provisions in the bill drafted in the 
State Examiner’s Office. This bill I heartily 
approved until it had been amended to meet 
the desires of this lobby. These amendments 
provided that a commission should be ap- 
pointed by the Governor from names sub- 
mitted by the Banker's Association from among 
its own membership, and that this commission 
in turn was to name (the examiners who were | 
ins pect the banks. Thus the bankers would have 
complete authority over the examination 0! 
their own banks! 

I took it as real effrontery that they would 
even dream they could put over such per 
nicious legislation during the administration 
of Wyoming’s woman Governor. Yet I was in 
a complex and difficult situation. The measure 
was in the beginning an administration 
measure. None was so anxious as I to have it 
passed without the objectionable additions 
If it passed both houses in its amended form 
I feared that I should have to veto it, and thus 
the state would lose a sorely needed relorm. 

In my quandary I tried diplomacy. I line¢ 
up all the forces of my own party, and labored 
with the opposition l hoped, since the new 
features were so obviously bad, that they 
would be eliminated before the bill came up le! 
my signature, but to my surprise it passed the 
Senate without change on both first and 
second reading. 

rhe outlook was ominous. The next morn 
ing, as I walked through the beautiful litte 
park which I crossed on my way to the office, ! 
determined to beard the lion, not in his den 
but in mine. At once I asked my secretary ! 
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| invite to my office the Senator who was the 
| chief sponsor of the bill, and who was really a 


/ nor would be called upon to fill his place during 


| United 

| balance; 
| worth of 
| Massachusetts were facing defeat 


INGEE. ROSES. 


lion in his own party. He was my good friend 
personally, though not politically, and I had no 
restraint in talking plainly to him. 

I found him as determined as myself. It 
was something like an irresistible force meeting 
an immovable object. 

“Who,” I asked him, “‘if this bill becomes a 
law, will be the disinterested authority to stand 
between the bankers and the depositors in case 
of conflict?” 

“The interests of the bankers and the de- 
positors will be the same,” he insisted. 

The Golden Rule, he implied, would govern 
the new commission. I pointed out to him the 
way such an argument would be received by 
the despairing people who had lost all their 
savings through failure of banks. 

“Before I shall put my signature to a law so 
prejudicial to public interest, I shall take the 
matter directly to the people,” I said. “Now, | 
if it is your purpose, as I strongly suspect, to | 
deprive a woman and a Democrat of the power | 
to appoint these bank examiners, you can not 
afford to do it. No party dares enact such a 
law and assume the responsibility before the 
people.” 

He delicately suggested that it would be | 
painful to the legislature to pass a measure 
over the Governor’s veto, to which I replied 
that I could well understand that feeling, for it 
would be with exceeding regret that I should 
veto any bill that the legislature in its wisdom 
might see fit to pass. 

He saw that I meant what I said, and before 
he left my office, he had promised to remove the 
objectionable features. When later the bill was 
laid on my desk for signature, not a word did it | 
contain about the bankers’ commission, and 
the Governor’s prerogatives were left unim- 
paired. 


A Vetoed Bill 

One of the measures which I did veto—with, 
as it developed, fatal results to my candidacy 
for re-election—provided for a special election 
in the event of a vacancy in the United States 
senatorship. I was convinced that the bill was 
purely political and designed solely to deprive 
a Democratic Governor of the power to name 
so important an officer. Its significance lay in 
the fact that Wyoming’s octogenarian Senator, 
a Republican, had just been re-elected for the 
sixth consecutive term. With an indelicacy 
that seemed to me altogether amazing, his own 
party leaders began to speculate on_ his 
longevity, and the thought that a Democrat 
might be named was so appalling to them that 
they introduced and passed the bill. I natur- 
ally disapproved its purpose, and I believed 
the heavy expense of a special election would 
put an unjustifiable burden on the taxpayers. 

So I withheld my signature, and by doing so | 
undoubtedly deprived myself of enough votes 
to have turned the election in my favor last 
November; for my opponents did not hesitate 
to point out from the public platform that the 
senior Senator had long since passed the 
allotted span, and in all probability the Gover- 


Political control in the 
States Senate was hanging in the 
party stalwarts like Senator Wads- | 
New York and Senator Butler of 
The argu- 
ment was used with telling effect on many 


the next four years. 
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‘A vote for the woman Governor is a vote 
for a Democratic Senator,”’ it was urged, 
“and one more Democrat in the Senate may 
swing the control of that body against the 
national administration.” 

Do not think that I now regret that veto. I| 
defended the dignity of the Governor’s office 
and what I thought were the best interests of 
the taxpayers without regard to personal cost, 
and I could not conscientiously have done 
otherwise. 

Another spirited battle with the legislature 
involved the enforcement of prohibition. I 
' went into office committed to enforcement, and 
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FOR ART NEEDLEWORK 


The Linen Thread Co., Dept. G-6 
200 Hudson St., New York 
Enclosed is one dime for Barbour Book No. 2 
Name (Print 
Address 
My dealer is 
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Turn Unsightly Radiators Into Furniture of Beauty v2 

Guardian Radiator Covers (by the makers of \\ 

Therm-O-flectors) protect decorations—assist circu- ) 

lation. Prevent “radiator smudg« soot and dirt 

on walls, ceilings, pictures and hangings. Fit 

over any radiatur and extend with 

in afew inches of the floor S pace 

abore radiator sta 


Guardian 
T=3e Covers 


snugly 
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Your Wall Decorations 
Easily displayed when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Harmonize with any color 







To hang up all heavy things, use 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


10¢ Pkts. Everywhere 
Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hoc 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.., Philadelphia, Pa. 


September 1927 











Good Housekeeping 


The Governor Lady 


though my two years of official experience have 
taught me that this law can not be made 
effective without great effort, I still feel that 
the abolition of the legalized liquor traffic has 
been of inestimable benefit to the country. 
| That conviction, however, does not close my 
| eyes to the facts as I found them. Prohibition 
| was adopted in Wyoming by an overwhelming 
vote, but strict enforcement there as else- 
| where presents a most baffling problem. 

| The state is vast—it is the ‘eighth i in size in 
| the union—and its towns are small and far 
| apart. Great stretches of mountain and plain 
separate the communities and offer alluring 
opportunity to manufacturers of illicit liquor 
| In Wyoming as everywhere, they seem always 
| to have a ready market for their product, even 
jin the homes of men and women of high 
| position and influence, some of whom are sworn 
| to uphold the Constitution and the laws of the 
land. To be known as the patron of a boot- 
| legger carries no stigma in any walk of life. 
| No wonder, with such examples, enforcement 
is so difficult! 

| 

| 

| 


Enforcing Prohibition 


There is no agency so potent to obtain 
obedience for any law as public sentiment 
Human nature is the same everywhere, and 


only to a limited extent can transgression of 
any law be prevented by force. I received in- 
numerable complaints, many anonymous, 
from all over the state, complaining about lax 
law enforcement, but few correspondents were 
willing to take a hand in the prosecution. How 
often did I receive letters from intelligent and 
earnest supporters of prohibition, telling of 
violations, only to find the writer closing with 
solemn warning not to use his name! He had 
to live in peace and amity with the bootleg 
but he « xpected a pub lic official to convict the 
bootlegger without witnesses 

My husband and I both always contended 
for the law. He had presided at temperance 
meetings when prohibition was so unpopular 
that few were willing to champion the 
conspicuously. Both of us urged upon suc 
| ceeding legislatures that the purchaser of 
illicit liquor should be made by law equally 
culpable with the seller. Neither Assembly 
would consider such a law. In fact, during my 
| term the foes of prohibition in the Legislatur« 
attacked the enforcement department by op 


rrr 


cause 


posing an adequate appropriation to support 
it They had a strong argument in their 
analysis of the manner in which the dry 


agents had at times used public money in so 
called “under-cover” work. They showed 
that secret agents had spent money not only to 
obtain evidence against bootleggers, but in 
such a way as to make them profitable patrons 


of the illicit trade. My study of the ‘“under- 
cover” methods convinced me that no one with 
less character than an archangel could be 
trusted to get evidence that way. It is a sys 
tem that opens the door to debauchery and 
corruption, and by concurrence with those 


legislators who opposed it, I deprived the 
enemies of law enforcement of their principal 
argument 

] was dismayed, however, at the threat to 
abolish the department altogether. Even an 
appearance of surrender to law violators under 
| the regime of a woman Governor was to me un 
thinkable, and I fought it with all the wit and 
strength I had. It was not so easy to get the 
undivided support of even my own party on 


this question, but I succeeded, and rallied 
enough of the supporters of prohibition from 
|} the other side to save the department The 
appropriation, however, was so reduced that 


enforcement was seriously handicapped. It 
was impossible for the handful of men in the 
state department to cope with violations in 
every part of the vast territory under theit 
jurisdiction, and it was by cooperation with 
local sheriffs and pclice that we achieved such 
}results as were accomplished. On more than 
one occasion I conscious that 
ibility for the that bootlegging 
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**Mum”’’ is 


effective 
the 


the 
cream for neutralizing 
odor of perspiration, 

**Mum*’ is an essential part of the 
daily toilette. Particular women insist 
upon their personal daintiness being 
above reproach, 


deodc rant 
unpleasant 


In the morning a touch of ‘*Mum” 
to the underarm, and wherever perspira 
tion is closely confined, is a_ positive 
guarantee of freedom from Sle odors— 
for all day and evening. 

The widespread use of ‘Mum’? with 
the sanitary napkin is proof not only of 
its effectiveness but also of its entire 
Salety. 

**Mum’’ is 25¢ and 50c at all stores, 
Or from us postpaid, Also special size 

f ‘‘Mum’’—10c postpaid. 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1116 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 
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prevents all 
body odors 
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1 year 
at the surprisingly low priceol | 
9c. Send today for FALL 4 
FASHION BOOKFREE. | 
Complete Infants, 
Boys t 14 years 
Nursery Furniture, Gifts, ete 
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A delicious dressing for 


SPINACH 


3 parts Hot Melted Butter and I part 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
* SAUCE 


Send for free recipe book 
Lea & Perrins, 246 West St., N.Y. 


Bea Nurse 


Many Earn $35 a Week 








You can learn at ! 
to be a nurse ( 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL, oF NURSIN 
421 &, Ashland Blvd. * chicas, | tt 
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Boston. Mass. 
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suppressed in every spot in the state was laid 

at the door of the executive office, for political 

reasons, by those who actually knew that every 
ssible human effort was being exerted. 

| attribute no such motive to an accom- 
plished jurist. « really good friend of mine, who 
wrote describing distressing conditions in his 
county and intimating that it was high time 
for executive interference. I knew that one in 
his position could not be unaware of the 
Governor's limitations in men and money, and 
[ wrote him suggesting that if conditions were 
really so bad as he had painted them, it was 
within his authority to cooperate by calling a 
grand jury to investigate. I promised him 
such service as was possible by the law en- 
forcement department in securing evidence. I 
received no reply 

There was not a dull moment from the night 
preceding the reading of my message to the end 
of the legislative session—forty days of con- 
centrated work and frequent spirited encount- 
ers. During every hour of the day I was en- 
gaged in interviews with members of the 
assembly, friendly and unfriendly, trying to 
advance my Own program or to prevent the 
enactment of laws I disapproved. All during 
the long night of the fortieth day, when the 
legislative clock was stopped in order to permit 
the completion of the calendar, I waited in the 
Capitol for adjournment. In_ those hectic 
hours I had my last conflict with the majority 
forces. 

The atmosphere had been serene as a sum- 
mer’s day, and it seemed as though every one 
had become reconciled to the thought of a 
woman actually performing the functions of the 
governorship. Then there came up for final 
reading a bill creating a new office, and the 
majority forces suddenly realized that I had the 
power of appointment. There was a man 
whose active and effective support of my 
candidacy had aroused their displeasure, who 
was particularly fitted for the office. It 
occurred to them that I might appoint him. 

Emissaries were forthwith dispatched to my 
office delicately to convey to me (they really 
tried to do it delicately) that the passage of the 
bill depended upon my promise that this man 
would not be named for the post. Just as 
promptly as they came, they returned with my 
message: 

“The Governor is not bargaining with the 
legislature. If the passage of this bill or any 
other depends on such terms, it will not be 
enacted.” 

The bill was passed. 


The End of the Session 

It was well into the next day when finally a 
messenger was sent to the executive office 
to make the formal inquiry if anything further 
were required of that body. A little later I was 
escorted to the chamber of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where at a joint session of the 
legislators I bade them farewell. I told them of 
the satisfaction, the pleasure, and the profit I 
had derived from association with them and 
from our mutual labors for the state. I meant 
it sincerely. Much constructive legislation 
stands to the credit of that session, and it is 
said that never had so many concessions been 
made by a Republican legislature to a Demo- 
cratic Governor. A spirit of courtesy governed 
the relations between the two political forces 
and was shown by all toward their Governor— 
a spirit of which I shall always cherish the 
memory. The gracious and courtly consider- 
ation of the Speaker of the House on those 
occasions when it seemed desirable to invite the 
Governor's attention at a joint session of the 
two houses to subjects under discussion, was 
an index of the attitude of the members with 
whom I came in daily contact. And I think 
it may interest my feminine readers to know 
that not once did I detect any indication of 
patronage or lack of respect for the views and 
policies of a woman Governor. 

If the session began with the feeling that a 
woman would think or act in some unusual 
way, that she would approach serious matters 
impulsively and hastily or timidly and inde- 









Practical Training by New Simple 
Method with Personal Help of Well 
Known New York Decorators. 


OW is your opportunity to learn to decorate 

your own home or prepare yourself for a 
well paid and fascinating profession. High 
salaried positions in department stores, hotels, 
antique shops and decorating establishments 
are open for those who are trained decorators. 
No capital or previous training is necessary. A 
few hours weekly in your spare time will prepare 
you for this delightful vocation. 


Easy to Learn 
T°? meet the increasing demand of those who 


cannot attend our New York classes, we 
have arranged a practical and intensely inter- 
esting Home Study Course. It progresses easily, 
step by step and covers the selection and har- 
monizing of furniture, draperies, wall treat- 
ments, color harmony, period styles and all 
fundamentals. It includes simple as well as 
elaborate types of decorating and teaches how 
to obtain these effects inexpensively. 


Many Successful Graduates 


as of our students are now practicing 
4 decorators and attribute their success to 
the thoroughness of our Course and to the ex- 
ceptional personal interest taken in them by our 
Faculty. Our unique, practical method of in- 
struction has placed this school in a pre-eminent 
position. 








INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Study at Home 


, RAVE 
The original “Rou! 

Smooth on the other” wash ¢ 
ency and softness 


of quality—on the hanger. If your dealef can't supply you, 
quarter for two Turknit wash cloths to 
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Vera i AA a 
Consulting Decorators can do business from theer 
own homes in spare lime. 


Send for this Free Booklet 

UR new free booklet describes the unusual 

opportunities in decorating and gives full 
details of our Course. Start at once. Fillin the 
Coupon now and return it to us. The New 
York School of Interior Decoration, 578 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. SHERRILL 
WHITON, Director. 
Founded 1916—Chartered 1924 by the Board of Regents of 

the University of the State of N. Y. 




























N. ¥. SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue New York City 

Kindly send me your free booklet 3-S 
describing opportunities in interior deco- 
rating and explaining in full your Home 
Study Course. 
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Many Openings in 
Fashionable Hotels, 
Clubs, Apartments, Everywhere 


you can be a_ hotel hostess Opportunities 
everywhere in fashionable hotels, clubs, apart 
ment houses, for women of all ages Splendid 
salaries, fine living, elegant surroundings, con 
tact with people of wealth and refinement 
fascinating profession that develops charm and 
personality. Previous experience unnecessary 
Our easy method of special instruction will equip 
you for a splendid position and good salary 


Nationwide Employment Service FREE 


Get into this big, uncrowded field that teems 
with opportunities, diversion and human interest 
Lewis students everywhere are winning successes 
in this new profession for women One student 
write I am hostess and manager of an apart- 
ment house in a fashionable section—salary 
£3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for 
my girls and self."" Write today for FREE 
BOOK, “Your Big Opportunity.”’ 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Sta. AK-2407 Washington, D. C. 


Charter Member National Home Study Council 
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Selling Agents 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE &CO., Inc. 


Bel Bidg., Madi Ave.,at Mth St.. NewYork,.N.Y, 








In using advertisements see page 6 





































Send for this book that 
tells bow to make win- 
dou ones slip 
covers, ampshades, 
valances and many dec- 
orative articles 














The illustration above shou Puritan Doulton 
Cretonne "'Ludlow”’ Sunfast and Washable in four 
sovely ¢ r.ombina i a Naluvrai ground 


Use the services of 


Our Expert Decorator FRE 


This offer is as absolutely sincere as it is helpful. There are no strings to it. 
Simply use the coupon and a complete decorative scheme, with samples of the 
fabrics suggested—even clippings of wallpaper that matches them—will be 
sent you at once. You are under no obligation to buy anything, at any time. 





Thousands of women have used the expert services of Miss Rosalie Norton 
this past year. She has helped them to correc/), yet inexpensively, decorate 
their homes. 
Even from Hawaii We Have Requests For This FREE Service 
Read This One:— 
“I want to make my home cheerful. The warm climate makes cool, restful 
colors necessary. Will you please send me decorative scheme, samples of suit- 
able Puritan Cretonne, etc. They must be sunfast and washable.” 
And, of course, 
Puritan Doulton Cretonnes and Puritan Pastel Prints 
are Sunfast and Washable — Guaranteed 
If this service interests YOU, why not ask our Miss Norton for her expert ad- 
vice on one of your rooms first. If you like her suggestion for that room you 
can easily ask for others later. It is so easy to do this, Use the coupon now. 


Puritan (retonnes 














Or NO 
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y F. A. FOSTER & CO., Inc., Dept. G-3, 330 Summer St., Boston, Mass 3 
M M 
M Please send Puritan Color Scheme at no charge to me I enclose 25c for bookler 0 M4 
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|} manner in which men and women apy 


The Governor Lady 


cisively, or even that she would upset all 
precedents, many were generous enough to say 
that it had disappeared at the end, and that 
the members came to see that the office Was 
quite impersonal. A woman wil! succeed of 
fai! just as a man will succeed or fail, and it is 
difficult to understand why a gencration whic 
has been brought up under the oeducations 
system of the American public schools should 
imagine that there is any real difference ip the 
roact 
intellectual or prac tical probl m \t any rate 
I shall always look back on those weeks oj 
| legislative session as among the most pleasant 
| of my experiences in office, and I shall aly; 
| treasure the many friendships I made among 
the members and their families 
(To be continued 
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Shall We Cook Without 
Waterr 
(Continued from page 


in the moisture more effectively. We cor 

sider a tight-fitting cover an important featur 

of any saucepan or kettle. 

In a later issue of Goop Hovusexerpny 
we shall discuss methods of cooking the 
stronger-flavored vegetables. 

A few years ago a new device called a “water 
| less cooker” came on the market. It is nota 
| pressure cooker, but it has a tight-fitting cover 
fastened firmly in place. There is also a valve 
in the cover for the escape of steam when 
necessary. These cookers have a double base 
| which distributes the heat evenly, and most 
| of them have a rack with insect pans in which 
| vegetables can be cooked in the upper part ol 
the cooker without any water while other food 
is cooking below. When cooking vegetables ir 
the bottom of the cooker, we found about one 
half cup of water necessary. 

It is a comparatively inexpensive device 
and the waterless coolrers approved by the 
Institute are sturdy and durable, but not ol 
a very heavy-weight material. The Institut 
does not recommend the waterless cooker for 
baking. 

Steaming has been another method we have 
followed in cooking vegetables, but as the 
inner container of the average steamer had 
perforations around the bottom and sides, the 
condensed steam, in going down through the 
cooking vegetable into the water below, carried 
some flavor and food value with it. A typed 
steamer long in use has several perforate 
racks set in a tier above the water. Vegetables 
in containers, set on these racks, will cook with 
out added water. 

Recently a new type of steamer has beer 
available, similar to a double-boiler but wit! 
perforations around the upper rim of the innet 
pan through which the steam rises and keeps 
the food moist. This means that the food can 

be cooked without any water, thus preserving 

the flavor and mineral salts. 

The steam pressure cooker also came int 
| use not only for canning and for cooking toug! 
| cuts of meat, but for vegetables, fruits, and 
| other foods. With the required amount © 

water in the bottom, vegetables can be cooked 

without any water in the inset pans In tt 
steam rising from below. The food is steamed 
but under comparatively high pressure, ane 

therefore, at a higher temperature and in 4 

much shorter time than in a steamer, or in 4 
“waterless cooker.” - 

Baking on the top of the stove in utensils 
now frequently recommended. We have ne! 
found it a method we can recommend beyom 
the “pot roasting” of the tougher cuts of meat 
in the Dutch oven or similar kettle of suitabl 
size and shape. In the October Goon Hovs! 
KEEPING we shall discuss the reasons why ™ 
consider that much top-stove baking 
utensils is a method that bn longs to the ps 
and not to the range of today. 
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eA Fashion Talk 
To the School or College 
Girl Who is Buying 
Her Winter Wardrobe 


By Helen Koues 


T IS for the young girl who is going away to 

school or college that I am writing, especially 
for the girl who is leaving home for the first 
time in her life. Her happiness and successful 
career while in school depend so largely on the 
start that she makes, that first impression she 
creates when meeting classmates and teachers, 
that I want to talk to her very seriously about 
clothes. 

Clothes, as always, have a great deal to do 
with appearance. Superficial as they may seem 
when compared to character and manners, they 
create the first impression, and on them hangs 
the start that is to be made, favorable or un 
favorable, as the clothes may be. And my talk 
is a practical one for the girl of modest means. 
No matter how much money one may have, the 
college girl should not dress elaborately, with 





For the college 
girl’s dressier 
costume, a 
purse of suéde, 
silver kid pip- 
ing on the side, 
a tab for carry- 
ing; mirror, 
change purse, 
and extra com- 
partment ;$4.75 





huge furs, extravagant jewelry, and exotic 
combinations. Neither should she take with 
her an excessive amount of clothes. These 
things show a lack of taste. Simple things, 
nicely made without over-decoration, and not | 
too many of them, are by far the best choice 
for any girl whether she is rich or poor. I shall | 
refer to the college girl’s wardrobe, illustrated | 
and described in the August issue of Goop 
HousEKEEPING, for specific examples. | 

Just as was true last year, simplicity is still | 
the keynote of fashions, this autumn with a bit 
more of the feminine touch to everything, the 
outline of the silhouette, the trimming notes, 
and the color combinations, a mode that is less 
severe and more flattering to every one. So 
the wealthy daughter and the daughter of more 
modest means have equal opportunity for the 
right clothes. 





Feather flowers 
are worn at 
one’s shoulder 
on dresses, 
suits, coats, 
and this one in 
white, copen, 
pink, or peach, 
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CASH PRIZES 


™ POSTUMS 


=" 


ONEY prizes! $1000 prizes! $500 prizes! Money that will buy trips to Europe— 


motor cars! 
Win some of this money! Your experience, in the form of a letter, is al! that is wanted. 


Write us about your thirty-day test of Postum. Hundreds of thousands have used Postum, 
in place of caffein beverages, for thirty days—and kept right on using it because of results! 
“No more headaches since changing to Postum.” “I sleep like a baby.” Typical comments. 
Now we want to hear from you—whether you have used Postum for twenty years, or are 
only a beginner. Hundreds of prizes for the best letters! 

Or write about Instant Postum made with milk, for children. This drink has made won- 
derful strides. Mothers serve it, schools use it in the noon-day lunch. A hot drink, made 
from whole wheat and bran, plus the body-building nourishment of milk. Write a letter 
on this subject! Win $1000! 

Lastly, hundreds of prizes for letters on “How I make Postum—and why I like it best 
made my way.” Some people swear by Instant Postum, prepared mstantly in the cup with 
boiling water or hot (not boiled) milk. Others prefer Postum Cereal, made by boiling, or 
in a percolator. Some like Postum strong, others weak, others “medium”. As with other 
hot drinks, a little experimenting is needed to suit the individual taste. $1000 for the best 
letter on this subject! Other big prizes! 


Read the rules, then prepare to enter Postum’s $10,000 contest today! 
o ¢ 


Subjects and Prizes 


1. ‘*What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.”’ 
2. ‘*Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 
for boys and girls.”’ 
3. ‘How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.”’ 
(Letters on any subject not to exceed 300 words in length) 


For the best letters on each subiect: First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 
prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each. 
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RULES 





You may write on any one or all of the subjects, 
and submit as Many entries as you care to. 
Write the subject at the top of the first page of 
each manuscript you submit. 

Write plainly on one side of the paper only. Neat- 
ness counts. 

Write your name and address on each manu- 
script. 

In case of ties, each tying contestant will be 
awarded the full amount of each prize tied for. 


SS 


No communications will be acknowledged, and 
no manuscripts will be returned 
be} Employes of the Postum Company, 

eligible. 


Inc., are not 


Address envelopes to P. O. Box 574 C, Battle 


Creek, Michigan. 


10 Manuscripts must be received before 5 p.m 
December 31, 1927. 


(Prizes will be awarded, and the names and addresses 





&. Contestants agree to accept the decisions of the of prize winners announced as early as_ possible 
First, the suit—that part of the wardrobe judges as final. in 1928.) 

that may be worn on the train going to college, THE JUDGES 

for the first days of registration and getting 

settled, to town for shopping trips, and later U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., former Health Commissioner of 

on in the winter under the top-coat for class New York City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 

room and evening lectures. This year tailored | Sarah Field Splint, Home Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine 

suits are very smart worn with a tailored blouse i P. Co. Inc 

or with the square-neck hemstitched Vionnet Z a 

blouse, a small felt hat, a pouc h bag or envelope Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, P at Toasties, Post's B akes 

purse, pull-on suéde or fabric gloves, and oe and Post's Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms —Insta t Postum, mad stant » the 

strapne a . = cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. If you are t one of the millions who now purchase Postum, you 
pped or laced Oxfords. A small fur scarf may obtain a sample of cither Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer 


In using advertisements see page | 








One Bissell 


_ upstairs 














































another downstairs 


—housekeeping authorities 
recommend 


A a quick, easy way of removing dirt and 
lint from rugs nothing excels the carpet 
sweeper. To help get your work done quickly, 
housekeeping authorities recommend a carpet 
sweeper for each floor. 

The efficiency of a new Cyco Ball Bearing 
Bissell will amaze you. Silently, swiftly, with 
astounding ease, this modern sweeper gathers 
up all crumbs, dirt, grit, lint from rugs—keeps 
them faultlessly clean in appearance. 

Get a new Bissell for your downstairs and 
move your present sweeper upstairs. Thus, at 
low expense, you will save yourself steps and 
gain added leisure. 

The Cyco Ball Bearing Bissell has rubber 
bumpers on all four corners to protect the 
furnitureand baseboards. Justa thumb-pressure 


on the dump lever empties the 
sweeper pans. 
The cost of the first half- 


dozen brooms it saves pays for 
a Bissell which lasts for years 
Play-size Bissells for a few 
dimes. At department, house- 
furnishing, furniture an 

hardware stores. Booklet of 
Bissell Models, or sugges- 
tions for proper care and use 
of your present sweeper, on 
request. 






A 
thumb- 
pressure 
empties it 


5B Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Carpet Sweeper 


Hours 


Yer yce 


Hours saved by us- 
betae Or We le-tele cme tata,| 
er-tebmer haa atle) el tet: 

. saves bluing ... 
saves clothes... 
saves hands. And 
makes clothes spot- 
less-clean, snowy- 
white ! 
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A Fashion Talk to the 
School or College Girl 


may be worn with this but it is not an essential | 
part of the smart ensemble. Knitted sweaters 
are worn a great deal with suits by smart 
women this year, too, and this is a fashion ad- 
vantage for the girl whose budget is limited and 
to whom the laundry bills for blouses would 
make a difference. The suit on page 73, lower 
left corner, in the August issue, is charmingly 


| youthful, nicely tailored, and especially suitable 


for the college girl. 

The coat chosen for the college wardrobe is 
excellent, not too dressy, yet not too plain, but 
just right when there is money for only one 
coat. This coat, page 73, of the August issue, is 
a tweed mixture with fur collar and pockets. 
The whole coat is lined, making it warm for 
winter days. The slicker, shown on the same 
page, may be worn over silk dresses, over 
school dresses, or it may also be worn over the 
suit. There is a rain hat to go with it, but an 
old felt hat already in the wardrobe may be 
used for rainy days just as well. 

The girl going to school should have two 


| other hats, one of felt, the other of velvet or a 


| formal! occasions. 






| tically one and the same nowadays, there is so | 


belting ribbon, the latter for afternoon parties 
such as teas and making calls, the other for less 
Neither one of these should 
be elaborately trimmed, but should be simple, 
yet soft and feminine. It may be possible for 
the college girl to find hats in her own town at 
less than we have listed in the budget plan 
shown in the August issue, but it is not wise to 


For the col- | 
lege girl’s 
wardrobe, 
have 
found 
suéde 
gloves with 
pinked 
edge, for 
only $2.05. 
They come 
in cither 
gray or 
beige, in 
534 107% 


Pretty compact of sil- 
ver finish with chain, 
rouge, powder, and 
a mirror inside; $3.90 


go bargain hunting in hats. Fashions in hats 
change too quickly, and one is liable to be left 
with an out-of-date hat if not careful. 

Sports dresses and school dresses are prac- 
little difference in them, and they may be worn | 
for both purposes. Except for the two lace- 
trimmed dresses, one on page 74, the other page 
and the evening dress at the bottom of page 
5, in the August issue, there is a sports feel- 
ing about all the dresses chosen. Even the 
lace-trimmed frocks are what I should call | 
dressy sports frocks, one a bolero, the other | 
with a leather belt. The crepella two-piece | 
dress on page 73 is a splendid type of sports 
frock for class room, for trips to town, or other 
general occasions. In the same class is the 
semi-made dress on page 74 with plaid collar 
tie and cuffs. The velveteen jacket, double- 
breasted and very smart, worn with a plaited 
kashmir skirt, is an ideal sports outfit for school, | 
the country, or for the street. This illustration 
shows the Vionnet neck-line I spoke of in con- 
nection with blouses, and also the small felt hat 
one should include for general wear. Two sports 
outfits are shown on page 75, one a two-piece 
suit, the other a three-piece costume, both 
jersey with silk in the blouses. 

The two dressy sports frocks might be worn 
to parties in the afternoon or in the evening, 
while the silk dress at the bottom of page 
could be worn to luncheon or similar party 
occasions. The dance frock is exceedingly ! 
smart, showing the front bow trimming, and 
the irregular flounces in the skirt. This frock 
is youthful in every way, yet may be worn by a| 
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o need now to let cracks or holes in 
walls and ceilings make a room look 


N 


shabby. With Rutland Patching Plaster 
you can easily and quickly fix them like 
new. 

You just mix this handy plaster with 
water and fill the crack orhole. The patch 
will be as lasting as the wall itself. 

Rutland Patching Plaster will not crack, 
crumble or fall out. It will not shrink as 
plaster of paris shrinks. It’s easier to use 
than plaster of paris because it does not 
get hard or “set” instantly. 

Paint, wall-paper and 
hardware stores sell it. If 
your dealer hasn’t Rutland, 
we will mail a package 
direct and you can pay the 
postman 30c. plus postage. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO., 
Dept. H-14, Rutland, Vermont. 


Rutland 


Patching Plaster 
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WHAT IS YOUR HOME- 
MAKING PROBLEM ? 


F it has to do with decorating and 
furnishing, the folios prepared by 
Good Housekeeping Studio will help 
you with practical, authentic ideas. Turn 
to the list of Studio folios on page 214. 








Is it housework—better and easier ways 
of doing things? The Institute has 
covered nearly every important subject 
in its bulletins. A list of these appears 
on page 244. Turn to it now. 
Thousands avail themselves of Good 
Housekeeping’s Bulletin Service. Why 
not make use of it, too? 
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A delicious dressing for 


BEETS 


3 parts Hot Melted Butter and 1 part 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


Send for free recipe book 
Lea & Perrins, 246 West St., N.Y. 


* 






















more mature person, who is a bit heavier, as well. | 

For evening, an Italian silk shawl or one of 
crépe de Chine, embroidered in gay or self | 
colors, is a charming and inexpensive evening | 
wrap, and our Shopping Service will be glad to 
buy one for you. A velvet evening wrap is 
smart for winter months, and easily made if a 
simple pattern is used. But usually these things | 
are so expensive that most girls have to forego 
such a luxury. That is the reason we suggest | 
the silk, heavy-fringed, embroidered shawl. It 
is fashionable, becoming to young people, and | 
inexpensive. 

The budget planned might easily be cut to a 
lower total if mother and daughter know how 
to sew a little. Of course, almost any one can 
finish up the semi-made dresses we show, so if 
there is a greater desire to save money, the two 
semi-made dresses on page 74, one a dressy 
type, the other a typical school dress for this 
autumn, may be made up in a few hours’ 
time. 

A corduroy bathrobe is the most practical, 
and the one shown at the bottom of page 74 is | 
well made of brocaded corduroy, has the com- | 
fortable collar line tied at the side in surplice 
fashion and the long sleeves so many robes of 
this kind lack. Dormitory life calls for a 
serviceable robe, and this one comes in a wide 
variety of colors. A negligée is not necessary 
to the life of any college girl, but if she wants 
one and can afford it for less hurried times than 
the bathrobe is used for, she might buy the 
lovely chiffon negligée on page 273 of the 
April issue of GoopD HousEKEEPING, or the 
georgette and lace one shown in the May issue 





Stockings that 
are silk all the 
way up, in lovely 
shades for eve- 
ning or daylime 
wear, gray, beige 
tones, white, or 
black; sizes, 8% 
to 10; for $1.85. 
We shall be glad 
to buy these for 
youthroughGood 
Housekeeping 
Shopping Ser- 
vice, 119 W. 4oth 
at, a. 2. 6. 





Shoes should be bought in one’s own town if 
possible. They should be fitted to the foot 
properly and carefully, for if foot comfort is not 
insured, the girl entering college is going to run | 
up against difficulties right from the start. 
Of course she wants pretty shoes—and that | 
reminds me to caution every one about over- 
trimmed shoes—but, first of all they must be 
comfortable to insure health and good work on 
the part of the student. | 

Stockings may be purchased through our Shop- 
ping Service, but buy four or five pairs of thesame | 
shade so that they may be matched up in pairs 
as the stockings wear out. That is, one stocking 
may have a run in it, leaving four pairs out of | 
five; later on another stocking may have a run, 
but there are still four pairs left. This is one of the 
Wisest economies of the day when stockings go 
so quickly. Beige and gray are the two best 
shades for general daytime wear, pale beige for | 
parties, then flesh or silver or gold-colored | 
stoc kings for evening. Shoes should be black or 
tan for daytime, then in any color of kid or | 
Satin or metal for evening. 

Underwear expense is heavy, but if mothers | 
sew for their daughters, several lovely things | 
can be made up for the money it would cost to | 
buy less already made. Every girl should | 
take with her three combination suits, three 
every-day brassiéres, three silk brassiéres, two 
pairs of dark silk bloomers, and one or two 
step-in drawers for evening. This is the most 
mexpensive list, and if there is no need to | 
economize a longer list should be made, adding | 
comfort to the life of the gir! who in college has | 
ittle or no time to spend washing clothes or 
wondering if she is keeping the laundry | 
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JAR RUBBERS 


ost 


other brand 


The ring with the 
generous handy lip 


GOOD LUCK Rubbers are packed with Atlas 
E-Z Seal and Atlas Mason Fruit Jars. 


We areheadquarters for canning informa- 
tion. Each year we publish our Home Can- 
ners’Year Book.Teaches all methods. Send 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO., 20 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Good Luck Rubbers are 
never packed under any 









No More Trouble 
Opening Glass Jars 


Years ago all jar rubbers were round 
in shape. Jars were hard to open. You 
frequently broke knives, nicked cov- 
ers and lost your patience opening 
tightly sealed jars. 

Then came a new idea! A 
rubber ring with “lips” or 
“ears”. You pull the lip, 
break the seal and the cover 
is off like magic. 

Some rings had two “ears” 
but neither was quite large 
enough. They were hard to 
get hold of; sO we are mak- 
ing Goop Luck Rubbers 
with one large lip instead 
of two small ones. You'll 
like them instantly. You get 
a grip on the large, generous, tough 
surface and pull firmly without pliers 
or other tools to bother with. 

The same Goop Luck quality you 
have known for years. The thick, 
red sure-sealing rubber so live and 
strong that boiling or steam pressure 
can’t hurt it. 


GOOD LUCK 


Jar Rubbers 


for free copy. If your dealer doesn’t keep 
GoobD LUCK Rings we will supply you. 10c¢ 
per doz. postpaid. Don’t accept substitutes. 














424 PARK SQUARE BLDG 





This Unusual 


Direct 
to 
You 


$27.50 


Freight 
prepaid 


11S charming and distinctive Tea- 
C65 Wason: with removable glass tray, 

drop handle and special silver drawer, 
is graceful and beautiful, as well as useful. 
Makes delightful occasional table. Leaves 
open up to size 25 x 36”. Drops, leaves 
and trays are of solid mahogany The 
lacquer finish will not readily scratch, 
nor show white marks 


You may remit in full, or we will ship 
C.0.D. on the receipt of $10 deposit. 


Send 10c (coin or stamps) for beautiful 
illustrated portfolio K-97 showing. selec- 
tion of early American reproductions in 
Mahogany and Maple. Also Banjo Clocks. 
Every Winthrop repro- We hare an attractive 
duction is guaranteed and profitable propost- 
exactly as represented, tion for representatives 
and delivered in perfect in wrious commu- 
condition. nities. Write for details. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The quick convenience 


of HOT WATER 
with 


HOLYOKE KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATERS 


for - Suburban and Country Homes 
where Gas is not available 






Write for Free Booklet No. 10, 
farwa, “Hot Water in the Home,” giv- 
: F ing name of your plumber. 
HOLYOKE HEATER CoO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Kenwood’s FOURTEEN 
colors and patterns afford a selec 
tion to please the most fastidious 


lovely 


Your first night’s sleep undera Ken 
w ood uw ill prove a Trev elation or 
restful comfort. And Kenwoods m 

tain their fluffy softness, their siz 
and their colorful beauty through- 
out the years. 

Size 72 x 84 for double beds; 60 
for single or twin beds 


On Sale at Lé ading 
Department Stores 


x 54 


KENWoop 





REG. U.S Pat Orr 


Lovely, too 


IN color—in texture—in pattern, Kenwood 
Blankets are designed to meet the most | 
exacting taste in modern home decoration. | 


Radiant colors in soft tones of pleasing checks and 

solids, lustrous satin ribbon ends and a beauty to 
harmonize with ANY decorative motif. 
Yet Kenwoods are more than decorative blankets— 
they are ALL WOOL, all pure, new, selected, long-fibre 
wool, woven and finished to afford extra warmth 
with light weight—luxurious comfort plus long- 
wearing serviceability. 


There are so many reasons why you will prefer 
Kenwoods that you will surely appreciate the new 
1927 Comfort Catalog which tells all about Ken- 
woods and contains 


Many Other Charming Decorative Ideas 


It shows other Kenwood Pure Wool Products — Slumber Throws, 
Afghans, Bath Robes for Men, Women and C hildren, also the 

KENBEE” Blanket that sells for a little less than the * N- 
WOOD”. It shows the full line of Kenwood colorings — shows 
how to tell an all wool blanket, gives a chart of approved color 
harmonies for the bedroom and contains other interesting infor- 
mation. Sent free with name of nearest dealer if you address 
Department K. 


KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Kenwood Mills Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 


PURE WOOL 


KE NWO O D Blankets 








Stenographer Earned 


‘JOOOL 


Q During 
Lunch 
Hours 


Esther McCall, Ark. earned $59 first day— 
Mary Kline, Pa. earned $164in four days—W. 
C. Allen, Ohio earned $1000spare timeshowing our, 


Personal Christmas Greeting Cards 


that sell on sight. No selling experience necessary 





Make 
the hours you now waste addsubstantially to your income 


Weekly pay check Bonus checks every month 
No money required. We furnish everything 
Writ ick! Start at 
$10 Outfit Free once making big 


money. Ruch season right at hand. 


THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 W. Washington St.,. Dept. 716, Chicago, til. 
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Make none edroom | 


A Fashion Talk to the 
School or College Girl 


— that is enforced in many dormitories, 

Lest I forget, since it is not mentioned in the 
budget, every college girl should have a simple 
white dress. There are many campus and col- 


| lege life occasions when a white dress is the 


most appropriate thing, so, if possible, add a 
very plain white dress in case it is needed. 

‘he accessories include such things as hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves, handbag, boutonniére, com 
pact, necklace, and the like. I have counted 
these up to a total of approximately twenty 
tive dollars, including two pairs of gloves, one 


of suéde at $3.50, the other of fabric and 


| washable at $1.00; one choker string of pearls 


$2.25; a compact with powder, puff and 
mirror at $1.50; a lovely boutonniére of violets 
to wear on the lapel of one’s coat or at the 


shoulder on one’s dress, at fifty cents; a hand- 


| of course, and one could easily use 
| bags and more pairs of gloves. 
| enameled 


| 
| 


| occasions. 


bag as illustrated at the top of page 73, at 
$2.85; six handkerchiefs at 25c each for every- 
day use, with four at soc each for dress-up 
The more handkerchiefs the better, 
two hand 
There isa lovely 
and turquoise slave bracelet for 
$2.90 on page 73, and one of the newest chains 
with crystal pendant for necklace at $1.50. 


HOW TO ORDER 


To order these accessories for the 
college girl’s wardrobe, send check 
or money-order, together with com- 
plete description as to size and color 
desired, to Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 West 40th St., 

- Y.C. See p. 64 for instructions 


Little Mother o’ Mine 
(Continued from page 88) 


pageant, illustrating the principal events in the 
history of Hanover College. The text of this 
pageant and the arrangement of its presenta- 
tion were the work of Mrs. W. A. Millis, wife 
of the President of Hanover. 

It was a most interesting event. The day 
of its presentation, June 8th, 1927, was ideal in 
every respect. The sky was cloudless, which, 
during the present season, was a great event 
in southern Indiana where continual rains 
during the year up to the present time had pre- 


| vented the farmers from even planting their 
corn. 





The temperature was delightful. The scene 
on the college campus overlooking the river and 
the Kentucky hills was as beautiful as could 
be provided by nature anywhere in the world, 
and the huge throng of visitors was comfortably 
seated before the green on which the events of 
the pageant were illustrated. The early history 
of the pioneers was represented properly by 
boys, men and women. Boys from the present 
students of the college represented the student 
life of early times. There were no girls at 
Hanover until 1880. 

In the early 50’s, my father tried to enter my 
oldest sister at Hanover, with almost panicky 
results. The idea that any woman needed 


academic opportunities was something beyond 


the pale of serious consideration. The college 
which admitted women in those days was rare. 
My sister, afterward Mrs. Corbett, found her 
opportunity by going to Antioch College, at 
that time under the presidency of Horace 
Mann. 

One feature of the pageant illustrated the 
arrival of Harvey W. Wiley as a student at 
Hanover. Briefly, the circumstances were as 
follows: 

I had never dreamed of gratifying any am 
bition that I might have held as a boy for a 
higher academic education. In 1862 I enlisted 
as a soldier in the Indiana Militia and was as 
signed to a company of cavalry. We were fre- 














Hot weather demands 
this precaution 


NATURALLY in summer, many 
household tasks are done less 
often. But nobody neglects keep- 
ing the closet bowl spotlessly white 
and pure. 

Sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow directions on the 
can, then flush. Every stain, mark 
and incrustation is gone. The 


hidden, unhealthful trap is puri- 
fied and every foul odor is 
banished. Harmless to plumbing 


connections. The bowl is gleam- 
ing white and very clean! 

Use Sani-Flush more freely 
summer. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bow! is Wi ithout Scouring 








RATS and MICE 


easily killed by using 
> 





Stearns’ Electric Paste 


It also kills cockroaches, waterbugs, ants, ete- 


After eating it they run for water and fresh 
air to die outside. 


“a th departments urge the killing of these 
greatest eon food destroyers and disease carriers 
Sold everywhere, 35c and $1.50 


Money Back If It Fails 


Queene 


REPLATE; BRASSY, WORN-OFF 


Auto Parts, Reflectors, "Bath Wancste 
With Pure Silver. 


U-KAN-PLATE 


Use as a Polish. It Silver Plate THINGS LOOK 
JUSTICE. NEW! At Dealers or send 60c direct. 
CE, Mfgrs. 904 Walnut St. Phila., Pa. 





_ Big Profits in Candy Making | 


Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shows 

ust how to make her “ APPROVED" Home- 

ade Candies. Money back guaranteed. 

Work sheet formulas, equipment, boxes, 

adv. cards, full selling = everything 

provided. Make money after Ist Lesson! 

Ant rite today for free“work sheet” on FUD 

merican School of Home Economics, 822 E. 58th St.,Chica 









| 


| forward to but to be a plowboy all my life. If 


of invasion from the south. The most im- 
portant service, however, which I rendered as 
a member of this military body, was on the 
occasion when Morgan invaded the State of 
| Indiana with several thousand brave Confed 
| erate cavalrymen. He was lured into making 
| this remarkable incursion by stories of dis- 
content among the citizens of Indiana. Those 
who lived in the southern part of the state were 
all emigrants, or the children of emigrants, 
from the South. It was intimated to Morgan 
}that a secret organization, known as the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, was thoroughly 
| organized, many thousand strong, in southern 
| Indiana; that they were indulging in secret 
| military instruction, and were properly armed, 
} and ready at the first opportunity to join the 
| Confederacy and become traitors to their state 
}and nation. The event showed there was not | 
|a particle of truth in these rumors. Morgan, 
|in his sweep through the state, never received 
la single recruit from Indiana. All he got was 
fresh horses, in return for which he left his own 
jaded animals. 

was called to the colors and remained in | 
pursuit of Morgan until finally he passed out | 
of the state and into Ohio. In addition to the 
recruits which he was to have, and which he 
believed he would get, he had formed a plan of 
marching on Indianapolis and releasing twenty 
thousand Confederate prisoners in Camp 
Morton. They were to be supplied with the 
arms which he was led to believe had been 
acquired by the Knights of the Golden Circle. 
Needless to say, all these plans miscarried, and 
soon after Morgan’s command crossed the 
state of Ohio and reached West Virginia, they 
were surrounded and captured. To the credit of 
Morgan and his command, he imposed no 
penalties on private citizens aside from his re- 
quisitions for food and horses. No peaceful 
citizen was subjected to arrest or bodily harm. 





In the Pageant 

In the pageant to which I have referred, Mr. 
Marshall Henderson, who represented Harvey 
Wiley, entered by himself, dressed much as I 
was at the time, except that his clothes were 
not homespun as mine had been. He wore a 
checked shirt without a necktie, heavy shoes, 
and carried over his shoulder a bag containing 
cornmeal and potatoes, and in his right hand 
|a small jug of sorghum sirup. These were the 
| very food stuffs which I carried to Hanover 
| when I entered the preparatory school in April, 
| 1863. As he came before the assembled visi- 
tors, he indulged in the same argument with 
himself that I had when I approached Han- 
over sixty-four years before. He said: 

“Why should I not go back home and be a 
plowboy? I am an expert plowboy, and I 
know how to do that. I am dressed in a man- 
ner which will subject me to jibes, criticism, 
and sneers. I know nothing about the habits 
and customs of academic life. I shall be out of 
my natural element and had better turn right 
around now and walk back home.” 

This was just the kind of argument I held 
with myself at the time, sixty-four years ago. 
| Then he took the other side of the question: 

“Tf I turn back now, that is the end of my 
expectation of an education. If my courage 
| fails me at this moment I have nothing to look 





I am ever to be an educated man I must go 
forward and seek an entrance into Hanover 
College.” 

At that moment, appeared another boy im- 
personating Samuel N. Elliott, to whom I ad- 
dressed my first inquiry when I arrived in the 
village of Hanover. I did not know a soul in 
the village and saw this boy sitting by a window 
getting his lessons. I turned into the lawn and 
went up to the window and said: 


“T want to go to Hanover College. Tell me 





| Wood, the President.” 


| what I must do.” ; ; ; 
Young Elliott took an immediate interest in 
| the matter. He said: “Why, you must see Dr. 


quently called into service by rumors of threats | 
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“Mamma Wants 


This Kind” 


The familiar Big Red ‘‘One”’ on the 3-in- 
One label protects even a child against 
imitations. No one need be fooled by 
oils that are made to resemble 3-in-One, 
even to its odor. 

But 3-in-One quality can’t be imitated. 
3-in-One is a secret compound of several 
fine oils. The scientific blending of their 
unique qualities makes 3-in-One un- 
excelled as a household lubricant. it 
flows freely, penetrates quickly, stays put, 
oils just right, never gums or drys out. 
Use 3-in-One on all light mechanisms 
from sewing machine and vacuum clean- 
er to locks and hinges. 

Sold everywhere by grocers, druggists, 
hardware and general merchants in Handy 
Cans and Bottles. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. New York, N. Y. 


FREE: Liberal sample and Dictionary o@, 
© Uses. Ask for them on a postal. 





Clean and polish furniture 
thiseasy way: Putalittle 
3-in-One on cloth wrun 
from cold water. Ru 
with grain of wood. Pol- 
ish with dry cloth. 
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Again I felt that I could sink into the earth. 


| A country boy, dressed as I was, standing in the | | Wore: 


In using advertisements see 


In ine 


that 
Prevents 


Accidents 


DIM-A-LITE is the be 
accident insurance you can buy. For 
it PREVENTS the painful, permanently disabling 
accidents that occur so frequently in the home. 

You need a DIM-A-LITE at stair heads, in dim 
corners, in the cellar, the bathroom and in the 
children’s room. 

DIM-A-LITE gives five changes of electric 
light—fits standard outlets—attaches easily 


reduces light ing bills 


Somewhere in Your Home You Bey a 


* DIM-AsiL 


| Only $1.00 at Electrical, Hardware and ~ Stores 
Phi ladelphia 


We 


PANY 


5225 Greene Street 


page 6 





















“I Always 
Feel 
Well-Dressed 


Now" 


“Art my friends admire my 
clothes, a my husband is 
proud to take me every- 
where because he says I am 
always so well-dressed. 
‘Thanks to the Woman’s 
F Institute, I can now make 
any dress I want for just 
the cost of materials and 
know that it will be as 
smart and stylish as an ex- 
pensive ready-made. For 
the first time in my life I 
know how to design, cut, fit 
and finish with the skill of a 
professional modiste.”’ 


/ 


a free copy of the inter- 


FRE esting booklet, ‘Making 


| Beautiful Clothes.” It tells how the 
Woman's Institute has brightened the 


and how it can help you, too, to have 


more and prettier clothes and earn good 


money at home besides. 


‘-wrrrrrrrrrrrerrrrrrrerrte+* 








| Address 











DACOR (Clothes 
cu _ we 












Your Clothes will stay neat and 
unwrinkled ready for the next wearing in 
DACOR equipped closets. You can hang twice 
as many garments DACOR hooks, only 8” 
long, hold 6 garment hangers. Only 3 DACOR 
hooks necessary for the average closet at $1 the 
set or $4 per dozen 
At leading department and hardware stores or 
Jrom jactory direct 
DAVIS TOOL & ENGINEERING CO. 

6481 Epworth Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


-Maternit. 


: STYLE BOOK FREE 4 


Lane Bryant Maternity 
e Clothes enable you to 
- dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed 
to conceal condition and 
. provide for expansion, 


> Style Book FREE 


: Style Book free, show- 
ing latest styles in 
: ses, Coate, Skirts 
and Corsets for Materni- 
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Little Mother o’ Mine 
presence of a college president! 
much. 

Seeing my discomfiture, he said, “I will go 
with you to call on Dr. Wood.” 

He did go with me, and I had not been in 
Dr. Wood’s presence five minutes before I felt 
perfectly at home. A fine, splendid person- 
y he was, keenly alive to the situation 
Taking enough sympathetic action to lessen 
my embarrassment, he gave me the greatest 
comfort and assistance. I felt perfectly at 
home. All my fear of being laughed at dis- 
appeared. 

As I sat in the audience and saw this repre- 
sentation of an important point in my life, I 
I was 


It was too 


again a boy longing for an education. 

In the following year, after I had been ad- 
mitted to the freshman class in September, 
1863, came the call from Lincoln for 75,000 
volunteers for Sherman’s Army. Practically 
the whole student body of Hanover College 
volunteered. Although few students were left 


the doors of the college were never closed. | 


Even with this depletion they carried on. This 
scene was also depicted in the pageant. It was 
a hard time for all colleges, and particularly 
for Hanover. The Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
tenacity of purpose kept the college open 
through all of its history, and especially in the 
trying times of the Civil War when nearly the 
whole student body was found in the service of 
the country. 

At the present time, southern Indiana is 
covered with improved roads. The farm on 
which I was born was almost inaccessible at 
that time, by reason of its situation on the 
steep hills of the Wabash Valley. There is 


a peculiar geographic condition in that part of | 
The hills of the Ohio rise | 


southern Indiana. 
abruptly almost 400 feet above low water. 
After you reach the summit of those hills and 
walk only half a mile back, you come to the 
watershed between the Wabash and the Ohio. 


Although the farm on which I was born is only | 


four miles distant from the Ohio River, the 
creek running through the place is of consider- 
able magnitude and flows finally into the 
Wabash. 

These hills are steep, and at that time 
no improvements had been made in the 
roads. Our nearest market town was Madison, 
nine miles to the east, and in the condition of 
the roads and of the vehicular equipment 
which we had in those days, it took practically 
the whole day to haul a load of wheat to Madi 
son, dispose of it, and come back home. The 


load, too, was necessarily small because of the | 
character of the hills and roads. 


Now all this 
is changed. 


The Old Home 

My niece, who now occupies the old home- 
stead, invited the trustees and faculty of 
Hanover College, and their wives, to a lunch- 
eon at the old home on Tuesday, June 7th. 
This was the first time that the trustees of 
Hanover College had ever assembled at the 
Wiley homestead, and the first time that the 


faculty had ever been invited, as a whole, to | 


be present. 
My niece has converted the old home- 
stead into a scene of marvelous beauty 
aided, of course, by the natural configuration 
of the hills of the Wabash. Under the wide 
spreading trees, the largest of them a sycamore, 
the trustees gathered in a short business ses 
|sion. As a member of the Board of Trustees, 
I asked the particular privilege of having en 
tered into the minutes that this meeting of the 
| Board was held on the very spot on which I 
| was born. 
| J had the privilege also of being in many 
photographic groups made on this occasion. 
Particularly I had the 


of Hanover College. 
graduate of Hanover. 
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honor of standing 
up with Dr. John M. Coulter, perhaps the 
most famous botanist of recent times, and a 
grandson of John Finley Crowe, the founder | 
Dr. Coulter is himself a | 
He has been President | 


nities to earn extra money and share in 
our pretty gifts. 
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of the University of Indiana, head botanist of 
the University of Chicago, and is now retired 
as Emeritus Professor of Botany of that 
Institution. 

I have no desire to advertise Hanover Col- 
lege above any other small institutions of learn- 
ing of like character and ability. It is a type, 
however, of that kind of college which, in my 
opinion, is doing more for the education of 
the youth in this country than even the great- 
est of our universities. One dollar expended 
at Hanover gives as much culture as five at 
Harvard. As a graduate at both institutions 
I can truly make this statement. 

In addition to the formation of character 
under these influences of church control, and 
what is true of the Presbyterian influence is 
true of all the others, there is entire freedom of 
any dogmatism in the teaching, or any particu- 
lar school of theology. These institutions are 
building character—Christian character, not 
theological character. They are carrying 
education to the doors of those who need it 
most and have the least opportunity of ob- 
taining it. 

Hanover is fortunate in being the oldest of 
these colleges in the state of Indiana. It is for- 
tunate also in having been always under the 
leadership of devoted Christian professors 
and presidents; of having always taught the 
fundamentals of real character, viz., honesty, 
industry, integrity and service. 

I speak thus feelingly because of my own 
experience, and the debt I owe to Hanover in 
furnishing me the opportunity of a funda- 
mental, splendid schooling in the essentials of 
a liberal education. Long live that element of 
instruction which teaches real character to 
its pupils and furnishes them the fundamental 
instrumentalities of a useful and long service 
to humanity! 


The Small College 

The real specific benefit of the small college, 
in addition to the points which I have already 
illustrated, lies in the fact that its students are 
individuals. They know their professors. They 
are not simply a number in a huge herd with- 
out individuality or recognition. In a com- 
mencement in which from one to two thousand 
graduates receive their diplomas, as is the case 
in many of our large universities, there is no 
individuality. Perhaps some specially pre- 
pared member of the class may deliver a Latin 
oration, which probably nobody understands 
except the Latin professor; there may be a few 
who are noted as having entered the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society; others may be distinguished as 
having been graduated summa cum laude, but 
most of them rise and, without even answer- 
ing to their names, are given the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, or whatever other degree 
they may receive. The whole benefit of per- 
sonal contact with the professor, the advantage 
of his personal and sympathetic attention, and 
his interest in each individual character as it is 
unfolded before him during the years of his 
association, are all lacking in this mass in- 
struction. 

These large institutions are also likely to be 

permeated with the dry rot of too much money. 
There is nothing so stimulating to academic 
training as an empty stomach and a hard 
scramble for existence. The professors in small 
colleges know what this means. They are not 
overfed. They are lean and hungry as Cas- 
sius and, like Cassius, they do their own think- 
ing. 
; There is a real danger in the existence of 
institutions of learning, especially in great 
cities, where from ten to twenty-five thousand 
students are enrolled. The safety of the future, 
the purity of learning, the efficiency of teach 
are all intimately bound up with the small 
init. 


There 1s another threat which is more 
dangerous in huge crowds than in small com- 
panies. I refer to the danger of bolshevism and 
atheism. It is an easy matter in these crowded 
centers to couple up disbelief in God with 
disbelief in government. The virus of disbelief 
flourishes in these crowded centers. 
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Leave-Taking 
(Continued from page 29) 


made so you could sit in the shadow of 
its grove,” he wrote once. “I can see the 
brown of your hair driving the shadows away, 
The Mediterranean will sparkle prettily that 
you are here. And I shall be glad beyond the 
telling. Don’t you think some day you might 
come and let me show it to you?” 

She didn’t answer that part of his letter. 
But she did congratulate him on his intelligent 
acquaintance with the famed Rivier lim 
took comfort in that At least she was atch- 
ing what he was doing. 

So was Red Mike Tim and Commander 
McGreeley came ashore together one after- 
noon. 

“Monte Carlo?” Red Mike asked abruptly. 

“No, sir. I thought I would ride { 
Mentone for dinner.” 

“Going there myself. Got a car. 


up to 


Ride with 


me?” 
“Thank you, sir.” 
Tim stared at him curiously. An invita- 


tion from Red Mike? He was coming along in 
the world. Red Mike drove speedily but well 
And he talked. Marley was surprised to find 
him so human. He knew all about this section 
of the Mediterranean. He had been there dur- 
ing the war 

“People had more sense then,” he exclaimed 
explosively. ‘“‘War just raised hell. Nobody 
knows anything any more or wants to find out. 
Act like half-grown kids. Eat with me.” It 
was more of a command than an invitation as 
they drew up in front of the hotel. 

Red Mike might be gruff and a hard egg, but 
he knew the component parts of a dinner. Tim 
enjoyed the dinner. He enjoyed more the shop 
that Red Mike talked. 

“Destroyers are the only business in this 
man’s Navy,” he declared positively. ‘They 
are the answer to all this talk about who won 
the war. ’Course, need battleships and 
cruisers and transports to back ’em up. But 
destroyers do the fighting. Stick to’em. I've 
been with ’em twenty years. Hope to make it 
twenty more. Preble says you're studying 
Keep it up. Don’t stick to engineering. I'll 
put you on deck soon. Have you read—”’ 

For ten minutes he gave a list of books that 
Lieutenant Timothy Marley noted down most 
carefully. This didn’t happen once in a lile- 
time 


HEY drove back to Villefranche mono- 

syllabically. A moon shone down, and the 
road was a gleaming ribbon. It led Com- 
mander McGreeley to a port where only de- 
stroyers were permitted. Somewhere beyond 
the distant horizon it sped to a Marianne who 
waited for Tim. A Marianne who couldn't 
refuse to marry a man who had had dinner with 
Red Mike and was told how to run destroyers 

He wrote Marianne about that dinner. He 
wrote about the moonlight drive, too, and the 
end of the road the witchery of the night had 
conjured up. He was almost lyric, and he 
mailed the letter as soon as it was done, because 
he was afraid he might grow embarrassed at his 
own ardor. Marianne would not respond, but 
he was glad he had written. It might make her 
ashamed of the letter he received last week 
Could she love him at all and write as non 
committally as that? Of course, she had a lot 
of strength of character, but things could be 
overdone. Anyway his letter was written and 
gone. He might get an answer in a month 

He set out to pass the month by reading the 
books Red Mike had suggested. Some of them 
he borrowed from the officer himself, cold as 
usual now in the official light of day, but there 
was a gleam of warmth in his eyes as he turned 
over the volumes. 

Trammel broke in on the month. “How 
about a week up in the mountains tramping 
about?” he interrupted Tim in his reading one 
night. “All of these kids have been pulling 
leaves. We ought to be able to get one. And, 
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now. He was holding you up as the bright and 
<hining example to the bunch on the ship. One 
of'em giggled. Mike started to cut his throat, 
but he let him off by keeping him aboard all 
night. What do you say? Spring s here, and 
you ought to stretch yourself. : 
*«Suits me.” Tim closed the book. “But if 
you yodel once while we are up there; I’ll kill 
W There was no difficulty about the leave. 
Once in the mountains, Tim found new wells of 
energy. He wanted to climb the most dan 
gerous walls and test tricky slopes. 

~ “Listen, my man,” Trammel spoke wearily 
from the bed where he had flung himself after 
a particularly strenuous day, “I ain’t been 
saving my strength doing good works. I’ve 
been living a sane and normal life. If you don’t 
ease up on this mountain goat business 
tomorrow, I'll yodel on you.” 

Yet both were full of the joy of living on the 
way back from the holiday, browned and hard. 
Tim’s face lighted with joy as he saw the letter 
on top of his mail. The joy changed to sur- 
prise when he opened it and found that it was 
dated from the Hotel Cecil in London. 


“Isn’t this a nice surprise?” Marianne wrote. 
“Mother let me join the Bronsons at the last 
moment, so I didn’t have time to write you. 
We leave Monday for Paris and will be there a 
week, We are going on to Switzerland. If 
you could come up to Paris, I might talk about 
your last letter.” 


H's last letter! He danced for joy. Then he 
looked at the date. The letter was a week 
old! This was Wednesday, and Marianne had 
been in Paris for two days without a word from 
him. What would she think? With the letter 
still in his hand he hurried to Lieutenant Com- 
mander Preble’s room. 

“Skipper,” he was almost breathless, 
I get three days’ leave?” 

“Say, Terrible, what’s eating on you? 
You've just had a week.” 

“I know, but this is different. Marianne— 
that is, the girl I hope to marry—is in Paris, 
and she’ll be there only four more days. I 
just have to see her. It’s important.” 

The commanding officer looked at him with 
kindly eyes. Mrs. Preble and a youngster 
were back in America. 

“I can’t do it, Marley.” His voice, too, was 
kindly. “Put in a request, and I'll forward it to 
Red Mike. But there isn’t much hope unless 
he’s lost his mind.” 

In an hour Tim’s carefully worded request 
was on the way to the division commander. 
Preble took it himself, since there was a meet- 
ing of ship commanders due. Tim waited in 
impatience a long afternoon. At last the com- 
manding officer returned. 

“Tough luck, Terrible,” he shook his head. 
“Red Mike says nothing doing.” 

“Maybe, if I talked to him—?” Tim began 

“Listen, son, you’re lucky you didn’t have 
to hear what Red Mike had to say about your 
request. He wanted to know if you thought 
this was a Sunday-school picnic. I also 
gathered from his remarks that he considered 
if not only a duty but a rare privilege to keep 
any man in the navy from making a fool of 
himself by getting married. Maybe she'll come 
down here.” ; 

The urgent telegram Tim sent on this sug- 
gestion did not bring a response until morning. 
It was short and far from sweet. 

“Impossible to leave Bronsons. Sorry.” 

_ Then the quiet Lieutenant Marley of the last 
lew months became Terrible Tim. He raved 
and stormed around his room. At first he 
planned to pack a bag and calmly go ashore. 
But no man could get away with that—direct 
disobedience to orders and the beach for life 
alter he got back. That is, if he got away fast 
enough to catch his train. He had to do some- 


thing. A bright thought struck him. He called 
the orderly. 
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Briggs,” he demanded of the pharmacist’s 
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| mate, when the orderly had returned with him, 


“if an officer got sick, you couldn't handle him 


in the sick bay could you?” 

“No, sir, we’ve got two cases now.” 

“Has Lieutenant Trammel made his rounds 
yet sia 

“No, sir.” 

“Very well, ask him to be kind enough to see 
me when he comes.” 

An hour later Trammel arrived. 


“What's the matter, Terrible? Did you get 
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ordering you to the nut house.” 

“Listen, Bur, this is serious.” 
explained 
leave. 

“But you can see her some other time.” 

“Listen, dumb. She gave me the air just 
before we left the other side. And I believe 
she’ll take me back now. If I wait, she'll 
change her mind. You can give me something 
to make me sick. Say it’s mountain sickness, 
and say I have to go ashore until I’m re- 
COV ered.” 


Rapidly Tim 
Marianne, Red Mike, no chance of 
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| ey ets keene. | | Listen, Trammel, this is life and death, 1 eens 

| j | wish I had let you slip off that cliff. Aa RCA ENON es 

1 came I “T can’t give you anything.” = 

| ! “Then tell Briggs what to give me. You 

5 eaten. -».. { just see that I get ashore. Man, this means 
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more to me than anything that’s ever hap- 
pened.” 

“T don’t know. T’ll see,’ and Trammel left 
him with nothing more definite. 


UT Briggs knocked within half anhour. At | 


the summons to enter he came in, a glass in 
his hand. He placed it on the edge of Marley’s 


desk without a word and as silently left the | 


Tim looked at the contents of the glass. 


He 


room. 
They were murky and vicious-looking. 


lifted the glass to his lips to turn away with a | 
grimace at the odor. Then he shut his eyes and | 


drained the potion. 
Nothing happened. 
minutes, smoking to 


a few 
terrible 


He waited for 
remove the 


| taste. 


“Slow acting,’ he muttered sourly, as he 
started about his duties. 

He was in the engine room when it struck 
him. Two husky water tenders carried his 
limp six feet plus to his room, 
the hurry call for Dr. Trammel. 

“What are you trying to do—kill me?” 
Tim managed to articulate, when the surgeon 
arrived. 

“Vou wanted to be sick, didn’t 
Trammel whispered back. ‘You are.’ 
“But I've got to be able to move.” 
“You will. Eventually. Be quiet now.” 

Outside Marley’s room the doctor called 


Briggs. 


you?” 


’ 


Briggs went on | 
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want to slip up.” 

Trammel smothered a laugh as he headed 
back toward Red Mike to seek permission to 
send his charge ashore. 

“This is too bad, Terrible,” Preble brought 
him news. “Sorry to see you knocked out. 
Red Mike said to send you ashore. Blaketon’s 
gone to see if he can’t fix you up at the French 
Naval Station. Just keep quiet and you'll be 
all right. If you want anything, sing out.” 

French naval station? That was as bad as 
being on board ship. How could he get out of 
there? Tim tried to lift his head. All he 
managed was a slight stirring and a groan. 
Now he was fixed for fair. Why had he taken 
that fool trip with Trammel? He lay for hours 
reviling his luck and planning things he would 


|do to Trammel and Briggs for knocking him 
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vicious poison had they given him? 2 He hoped , 
he would get strength enough to write, so that 
he could tell what had been done to him in case 
he died. He ral zed, : 

“All right,” Trammel’s cheery voice aroused 
him. “All ashore, that’s going ashore.” 

“You black—” ‘Tim stopped as he caught 
sight of Preble over the doctor’s shoulder. 

“Anvthing you want, Terrible?” the com- 
manding officer broke in. “We couldn’t make 
the Frenchmen, so Trammel fixed it up at the 
Victoria Memorial. They’ve got some pretty 
trained nurses un there, too. You always were 
lucky. Red Mike is sore because the French- 
men wouldn’t take you. What do you want 
done?” E : : 

“Could you let Briggs go with me, skipper? 
I don’t know much about this trained nurse 
stuf. And I’m a sick man.” 

“I don’t know about that. We got a couple 
in the sick bay.” 

“I could let you have one of my men to take 
Briggs’ place,” Trammel interrupted. “TI think 
it would be a good idea to send Briggs.” 

Briggs went, carrying a well-filled bag for the 
sick man. It was filled with sack suits, eve- 
ning clothes, and linen enough for a month’s 
stay, but no one demanded an inspection. At 
the hospital the house surgeon saw Trammel’s 
report of the case, looked at the patient, and 
duly accepted the diagnosis and entered it over 
hisown name. He turned the treatment over 
to Briggs under the direction of the Navy 
surgeon. 

“Do what he says,” was all that Trammel 
had told Briggs. 

Terrible Tim filled out the rest of the pre- 
scription. He took from Briggs the check that 
called for the well-filled bag that had been 
deposited on the way to the hospital. He 
dothed himself in a suit Briggs had brought. 
None of these things the house surgeon knew. 

He would have been astounded, no doubt, 
had he seen the young man whose temperature 
the nurse was taking at the vesper hour. The 
hair was red, the face was freckled, and the 
grin was broad. She was not the nurse who 
had brought the patient to the room. The 
patient was just a number to her. He did well 
enough. 

Quite well enough to suit the tall and husky, 
though very pale young man who dined gener- 
ously, wondrously, aboard the P. L. M. Blue 
Train that left Nice for Paris that night. Had 
the house surgeon seen him, he might have 
caught a striking resemblance to Lieutenant 
Timothy Marley, United States Navy, in 
the act of jumping ship. Terrible Tim was 
lunctioning again. 


HE young man on the train was not so pale 

the next morning as he debarked in Paris and 
urged his taxi to fiercer speed for the American 
Express Office, the only address Tim had for 
Marianne. He was too early. A sleepy porter 
opened the door a crack and informed him that 
the office would open at nine o’clock. He 
passed the hour in eating. 

“I’m going to find out from Briggs what that 
stuff was he gave me. Then I’m going to feed 
it to Red Mike, and after he gets over its 
effects I won’t let him eat. What a death!” 

He sighed happily. A complete revenge. A 
spring morning in Paris. And Marianne. 

For a few minutes at the express office he 
doubted Marianne. They could not find her 
listed. Then he remembered the Bronsons and 
how he had addressed the telegram to her. A 
clerk located the party at a quiet pension. He 
advised against an attempt at telephoning, 
and Tim thanked heaven for the rules or lack 
of them that permitted taxicabs to make the 
best of their way to wherever they were going. 

The concierge at the pension almost admitted 
that Marianne was stopping there. But she 
was not in. Requests for further information 
‘ound him dull of understanding and in- 
Nucalate. Tim understood and produced a 
iundred francs, the interpreter that will make 
b niclan Greek. comprehensible to any 

renchman. 

Mam’selle would not be back until late. The 
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made—with splendid lathering and rins- 
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Leave-Taking 


concierge was desolate, but she was departed 
with madame and messicurs to see the battle. 
fields. He, of course, would accept a note for 
mademoiselle. He accepted also a further five 
franc note for himself. 

“Messieurs?” The plural worried Tim. The 
concierge explained that there was a young 
monsieur and one not so young. Marianne had 
said nothing about any young man with the 
party. Who was he? Who were these Brop. 
sons? Friends of her mother’s? Probably they 
were trying to marry her off and had brought 
some half-baked specimen along to win her, 


“M essieurs?” 


FoR exemplary conduct in Paris Lieutenant 

Timothy Marley should have been cited that 
day. He spent it at the Louvre, in his room, in 
the Bois de Boulogne, along the Seine, at a 
restaurant, at another restaurant, back to his 
room—immediately after an early dinner— 
there to wait for the telephone call he had re- 
quested from Marianne in his note. 

It was almost eleven o'clock before the call 
came. 

“Marianne.” 
telephone. 

“T thought you said you couldn’t get away,” 
her voice was cool. 

“Oh, I fixed that,” he laughed joyously, 
“How are you, Marianne? 1 am ready for the 
answer to my letter.” 

“You took quite a while getting ready,” her 
voice was cooler. 

“Why I answered just as soon as I heard.” 

“Tt was a week after I wrote you.’ 

“Why I had been up in the mountains, and 
your letter was waiting for me when I came 
back.” 

“Oh,”’ and the coolness dropped from her 
voice. “I didn’t know.” 

“Do I get my answer, Marianne?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Now. Right away?” 

“Silly, of course not. It is after eleven, andI 
| am tired out after my trip.” 

“Tomorrow morning? What time?” 
| “fT don’t know about tomorrow morning. 
|I am going shopping with Mrs. Bronson and 
| Howard in the morning.” 

“Howard?” 
“Mrs. Bronson’s son. He is traveling with 
jus. You can take me to lunch, if you wish.” 


He almost shouted it into the 


“If I wish. TIT will meet you at twelve. 
Where?” 
“Not at twelve, silly. At one. At the 


Restaurant Beauge.” 

“And I don’t see you before then?” 

“I’m afraid not. Good-night.” 

“Marianne!” 

“What.” 

“T love you.” 

=.” 

And he heard the receiver click softly. 

He had talked to Marianne again, and she 
was going to answer that last letter. But it was 
a long time until one o’clock. Almost fourteen 
hours. And she was going shopping with 
Howard Bronson in the morning. Traveling 
with ’em, was he! Going shopping! Fine 
sleek-haired bohunkus Bronson was, shopping 
with women. He'd give fifty dollars if he could 
go shopping with Marianne. If he had the 
right to buy things for her. She had never let 
him buy anything but the ring. He felt in his 
pocket. It was there. Maybe it wouldn’t be 
there tomorrow night. He danced hilariously. 
There was a rapping on the floor from the room 
beneath. He stopped his dance and turned in 

Next morning he looked up the most famous 
shops in his guide book. He walked past them. 
He even went in one, then fled in dismay when 
clerks approached. He was at the Restaurant 
| Beauge at noon promptly. ‘The waiter stared 

in amazement at the apéritifs he consumed, and 
| almost dropped a tray as he dodged aside to let 
this wild American past as he ran toward 4 
taxi. 
Spring had come to Paris for the second time 
‘in the same season when Marianne Wallace 
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stepped to the curb. Tall and slender, adorn- 
ing any gown she wore; eyes clear and brown to 
match the hair that shadowed the edge of her 
hat. The glory of the stars shone in Tim’s 
eyes at sight of her. 
“Marianne.” 
There was no mistaking what his voice 
meant, and the young man who followed 
Marianne from the cab, a sleek young man, 
quite the mode, glared at him. 
“Tim,” Marianne was quite contained. She 
turned to the cab where yet a third person was 
descending. “This is Howard Bronson, Tim. 
| Lieutenant Marley, Howard. Mrs. Bronson, 
this is Lieutenant Marley.” 
This to the lady who was now looking at 
Tim, and though she used only her eyes, he felt 
that chill which lorgnettes always gave him. 
“How are you?” said Bronson languidly. 
Mrs. Bronson accorded him a bow, though it | 
was not one he would cherish among his cheer- 
| ful recollections. 
Tim = survived 
Marianne did most of the talking, brightly, 
| mer sly—just a little on edge. Howard 
| limited himself to an occasional and superior 
| “Quite.” Tim looked at Marianne. Mrs. 
Bronson looked into space. Tim paid the bill. | 
Mrs. Bronson led the way from the table. 

“Marianne.” Tim plucked at her sleeve and 
held back, while Howard raised a languid stick | 
to hail a taxi. “Marianne, ditch ’em. Where 

do we go from here.” 

“T can’t. They followed me here. Don’t | 
leave me.” } 

“Leave you? I haven’t killed a rat today, | 
and I am about ready for it.” 

“This is quite a small cab.””. Mrs. Bronson | 
looked fixedly at Tim when she said it. 

“You and Mr. Bronson take this one. I will 
get another for Marianne and me.” 

“T'll get a larger one, ” Howard showed more 
| energy than usual. “Silly to ride through the | 
| Bois in two cabs. Quite!” 

“Ride began Tim. Marianne silenced | 
him with a quiet pressure on his arm. “Charm- 
ing. Quite.” He wore a satisfied air at his 
mastery of the ejaculation. 

So they rode. And rode. 
Mrs. Bronson succumbed. They took her to 
the pension at her own request. And while 
Howard saw her to the lift, Tim leaned forward 
to the driver: 

“ Allons,”’ he said and punctuated it with a | 
piece of paper calling for francs. 

They went. 

“Tim!” Marianne tried to be reproving 
then heaved a sigh of relief, ‘I shall be looked 
at when we return. [ have been looked at all 
day. I might as well enjoy this.” 

“Are you going to enjoy it a lot, Marianne?” 
Tim’s hand dropped over hers. 

“Probably. But there are ways and ways of 
enjoying things. Besides all of Paris is looking 
at these crazy Americans.”’ She withdrew her 
hand deftly. ‘Take me where we can just sit 
and you can tell me of yourself and what you 

| have been doing.” 








the luncheon somehow. 





It was five before 


IM directed the driver to the Café de la 
Paix. 
“We can be more alone there than anywhere, 


so 





because it is crowded,” he explained 
paradoxically. “It’s good to see you again, 
| Marianne. Just to look at you.”’ Somehow he 
knew enough not to rush things. Let her get 
away from the Bronsons for a while. ‘What 
have you been doing?” 

“Nothing. Staying at home with mother 
until the Bronsons suggested I go abroad with 
lthem. She's an old friend mother’s. I 
| hadn’t seen her since I was a little girl. Per- 
haps, if 1 had—” Marianne stopped. 

“Well, I’m glad you didn’t pick her.” 

“Enough about me. What have you been 
| doing? I am proud of you. But how did you 
get away after you said you couldn’t?” 

“Oh, I fixed that.’ 

He laughed a little uneasily. Then he told 
her of how hard he was studying and trying to 
be steady as she would have him. 

“I’m going to do it, too, Marianne, 


ot 


my dear.” 
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Enclosed find 6c for copy of Fur Fashion Book for 1927-2: 
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Good Housekeeping 


Leave-Taking 


He looked at her. She turned away her 
eyes, but she touched his hand with her finger 
tips as the taxi drew into the curb before the 
café. 

They found a vacant table and waited while 
the waiter brought them “‘tea and things,” as | 
Marianne had ordered. 

“Go on,” she commanded when they were 
alone, except for the myriad crowded tables 
about them and the throng streaming past. 
“Tell me some more.” 

Tim told, and her eyes grew brighter, because | 
she could not miss the sincerity in his tone. 

“And that is all,” he ended. “Except that 
I am doing it for you.” 

“For yourself, too, Tim.” 

“You are all of me, my dear.” 

“Oh, you are sweet,” and she leaned across 
the table, put her hand on his, the fragrance of 
her making him giddy. “Can you keep it up 
1 little longer, Tim—dear?”’ she hesitated over 
that. “I still love you. I am going on, but I 
want to be sure as sure. Can you keep it up?” 

“T can, Marianne, so long as I know you are 
waiting for me. I can—”’ 

Then he stopped suddenly. Keep it up? 
He was even now in Paris without leave. He 
might get away with it. He expected to, but 
suppose he didn’t and Marianne found it out. 
Could he tell her now? Maybe, if he waited a 
little longer—this was such a sweet moment. 

“What is it, Tim? What are you thinking | 
about?” 

“Marianne,” Tim began | 

He would have to tell her. He set himself for 
the shock. He expected squally weather. The | 
veritable hurricane that was about to descend 
upon him with destruction in its breath cast no 
shadow before it. Out of a clear sky the 
devastation came. 

“Marianne,” he began again, 
stand—”’ 

Then the blow fell. 





“please under- 


HANK heaven, 
untold 
Trammel, 

“Bur? 
ment, 
across 
Nice?” 

“Detached! Red Mike sent me up here to 
sail from Havre. Couldn’t put it off. I tried, 
Terrible.” 

Trammel looked at Marianne who was star- 
ing at them both, trying to fathom what they 
were talking about. Tim caught the glance. 

“Miss Wallace, this is Dr. Trammel, division 
surgeon. Was, that is.”” He turned to Tram- 
mel fiercely. “‘Why couldn’t you have waited 
five minutes?” 

“IT couldn’t help it, Terrible. You'll have to 
get back tonight. I saw Briggs before I left. 
I told him to stall the new surgeon if he came to 


I found you!” There was 
relief in the voice Dr. Burley 
as he put his hand on Tim’s shoulder 
What are you doing here?”’” Amaze- 
bewilderment and a dawning fear chased 

Marley’s face. “Why did you leave 


ol 


see you. But I don’t think he can doit. You'll 
get a court, I’m afraid.” 
“IT know that. But how about you, Bur? 
Will you get in trouble?” 
“Not me. That house surgeon certified you 
were ill. I didn’t help you get out of the hos- 
pital. I have nothing to do with your walking | jugus 
out. Briggs will ease out of it.” 


“That's good.” 

Tim heaved a sigh of relief. He turned to} 
Marianne, whose face was blank with astonish- | 
ment. 

“I’m sorry, Marianne,” he began. “I was 
just going to tell you when Trammel came up. 
You asked me how I got away? They wouldn't 
give me any leave, so I took some medicine 
that made me seem sick. Dr. Trammel had me ; 
sent ashore to a hospital at Nice. I made | 
Briggs, that’s the pharmacist’s mate, go to bed, 
and I walked out and came up here. So there 
it is. Even when I was telling you I was all 
through, I was absent without leave. I guess | 

| I just can’t help it. But I had to see you. You 
said you were going to answer—you under- 
' stand.” 
| He suddenly remembered Trammel. 
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BABY’S 
FIRST YEAR— 


Baby's first year is usually the moy 
difficult and dangerous period, |, 
addition to the helpful articles foung 
in every issue Of Good Houg. 
keeping, Dr. Josephine Heminway 
Kenyon has prepared a series of 
eight articles. Containing detailed 
information and suggestions, these 
will help baby at this trying time 
Price 50 cents. 


BEFORE 
BABY COMES— 


There is nothing quite so impor 
ant as the health and happiness of 
the mother-to-be. Send today for 
a course of instruction, also by Dr. 
Kenyon. Pamphlet form—mailed 
for seven months in plain envelopes, 
State date baby is expected when 
sending for these. Price 50 cents. 


Send stamps, money-order or check 
(not cash) to Health and Happiness 
Club, Good Housekeeping, 119 West 
40th Street, New York City. 





POOLE PAK 
SOLD 1800 $3200.00 


CHRISTMAS BOX ASSORTMENTS PROFIT 








a Minnesota man sold in 1925 
3800 boxes. 


Is what 
he sold 
time earn large sums of money selling our Christm 


Last year 
Many of our agents in a shor 


Greeting Cards in Box Assortments. We publish s 
Magnificent Christmas Box Assortment, contair 
ing 21 high-grade Christmas Cards and Folders, Ste 
Engraved, Colored, Paneled and Bordered, each wit 
an envelope, which sells for $1.00 and costs our agent 
50c. A value seldom equaled. 

EACH SALE MEANS 100% PROFIT 


Many of our agents have been surprised and delighted # 
the sales they make with our Christmas Box Assortment: 
Write us immediately, and we will send full particulan 
and free samples 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 
7 Water St., Dept. E, Boston, Mas, 








CANNED SOUPS 


taste better if you will add to 
* each can one teaspoonful of 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


Send for free recipe book 
Lea & Perrins, 246 West St., N.Y. 





High School Course 
in 2 Years rg 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for e- 
trance to college and the leading professions This 3 and 
thirty-six other practical courses are described Bulle- 
tia. she ME Y 

ERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-687. — Ave. & 58th St. © A. 8, 1923 OnICAGO | 


FOR YOURSEL 
60 INT U | 3 Establish and opt 
Specialty Candy Factory" in your community. 


atea “New Symes 
We furnish ever 
ag Money-making opportunity unlimited. 
Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today 


you can complete 
this simplified High 
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Either men or 
W. HILLYER RAGS DALE, Drawer 60, East Orange, Ld 


WEDDINGS 


100 Engraved Wedding Announcements $10.50. 
Imitation Engraved $5.00 

finest stationery. Write for samples 
Adelphia Eng Co. 82° Walnut St., 








100 
Correct atyles of engraviat 


Philadelphia, 
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And it’s been worth it. 


Just | 


“So I came. , 
this last hour or so. Just to catch a glimpse of | 
you. Because I should have done something | 


else foolish, and you would have let me go | 
ain. *SO that’s that. I guess it’s good-by 
now. May I take you back to the Bronsons?_ | 
" “What is the next train I can get to Nice? | 
Tim turned to 1 rammel, “This is one time | 
Terrible Tim’ is going to get his court. They’ll 
probably put me back ten or twenty numbers 
in grade, but it’s been worth it. What time’s 

- in?” 
Oe tehed at Marianne, imploringly. He 
ould not read her glance. 

“Pight o'clock,” Trammel answered about 
oe looked at her watch. “TI have six 
fifteen. Is that right, doctor?” she turned to 


FLOWER-LIKE daintiness, a 
feathery softness and tinted like 
the wings of butterflies, Betsyknit 
Lingerie is made to please that most 





Trammel. , , eal 3 . ‘ 
“Exactly.” He smiled his most ee fastidious of princesses, the American 

smile. r 

"dlew and three-quarters,” she calculated | woman. 

apidly. . settee 3 ine _ 

Mrs wot Tim. She uasd cn him] Exquisite in line and perfectly 


tailored finish, Betsyknit garments 
fit easily and comfortably, each size 
knit to full measure on a separate 
cylinder. The fabric is the finest 
American rayon, with a rich silken 
lustre. It takes wonderfully pure, 
clear colors, absolutely fast. 


with serious eyes. She shook her head, 
though it was not a negation. And she smiled 
as she spoke, her tone a caress: 

“Does that give us time enough to get mar- 
ried before we leave Paris, Terrible, dear?” 


The New Studio Is a 


Woman’s Sitting-Room 


i ceaaieiiaan tetee aah A wide variety of trim, smart 


models reflects the very latest fash- 
ion trends. You will be delighted 
with the style of Betsyknit, and also 
with its beauty, high quality and 
moderate price. Ask to see it at 
your dealer's. 


flowers, growing ivy, and a rare ornament or 
two. Sunlight by day, and a crackling wood 
fire on a bleak afternoon when the shaded 
lights give a flattering glow. 

It isa woman’s room, with a becoming back- 
ground; comfortable, light, gay, but withal a 
room where a man would find the big easy 
chair to his liking if in a stay-a-while mood, or 





a sturdy, straight chair for a passing moment. 


The Period Inspiration 
The controlling motive in making this room 
was two-fold: first, a woman’s room, and then, 


as in all rooms made by the Studio, a definite Jord 
period—English eighteenth century—was set- \_Uh 
tled upon from which to draw inspiration. oa 


However, this is in no sense a period room, but 


The Betsyhnit 
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the simple treatment of the painted walls, their 
color, the painted sofa and chair, the secretary 
desk, the design in the chintz, the bits of china, 
the two prints over the small davenport, the 
wing chair—all have something akin to each 
other, drawn from the eighteenth century 
English periods, and therefore give a harmoni 
ous atmosphere to the room. 








Betsyknit Lingerie is made 
in a modern sanitaryfactory 
bya firm of 20 years’ stand 
ing, located in the beauti- 6) 
ful ChenangoValley, where 
well-paid, skilled workers 
fashion the dainty fabric 


Choosing Furniture 
_ But we might do all this and yet fail in mak 
ing an attractive room, if each piece in itself 
were not right. The furniture must meet three 
requirements to be placed in the Studio—fine 


= 











e 
workmanship, good design, and good finish 457 . into beautiful garments 
ship : sh. 7; . <NITT . 
Good design is apparent to any one who knows, pf NORWICH KNI ING COMPANY be. ssital sie rc 
good workmanship is harder to be sure of, es-| Cyt # ys Norwich New York Eee, 
pecially in overstuffed pieces, and good finish <r ©) New York Sales Office; 366 Broadway, N. Y. City Co “As 
ork Se ce; 36 .N. 


is often a matter of education, and somewhat of | 
style. Good finish today shows beauty of | 


grain and a dull waxed effect, rather than the | 


me Babys 
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“IN SEPTEMBER 


condition your skin wit. 


FROSTILLA 


* 





A 


t 


UNBURN’S great — and 

don’t we love that satin 
coat of tan? But now that 
summer skies and sun-kissed 
cheeks are welcoming Fall, 
it’s good to know Frostilla! 
For much exposure ages the 
skin—it steals away those 
precious, natural oils and 
coarsens the epidermis. 
Frostilla is a perfect diplomat 
in soothing and smoothing 
the skin. Knead it gently in- 
to the pores and note how 
quickly it banishes that peely, 
coarsened look. 


Within this fragrant lotion 
are beneficial ingredients that 
stimulate the impoverished 
oil glands—dissolve all scali- 
ness and bring to your skin 
the silken sheen of “‘sixteen.”’ 


Frostilla in the new dollar size is 
a good-looking, good-sized, long- 
lasting bottle that will befriend 
the whole family. And if you 
’ 

prefer, there’s a new handy 50c 
size. Sold at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, or by mail 
prepaid from us. The Frostilla 
Company, Elmira, N.Y. 

Selling Agent: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
Madison Ave. at 34th Street, New York City 


FROSTILLA FOR SEPTEMBER 


Soothes skin parched and reddened by sunburn ~ Soothes tired, burning feet ~ 
Protects from windburn and chapping ~ Satinizes dry, scaly skin ~ Softens rough 
hands and finger-tips ~ Ideal for Powder-base ~ Refreshes after shaving 


Useful Sample Package 
Frostilla, in a sample size, is fine for 
trying and keeping. The trim, flat 
bottle fits into purses, grips, desk- 
drawers. It’s yours for a dime—along 
with a handy 64-page Address and 
Information Booklet entitled “Keep 
Your Dates.”’. . . . Use the coupon. 
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| The New Studio Is a 





The Frostilla Co., Dept 321, Elmira, N. Y. 
Please send me your handy sample bottle 
of Frostilla—and the useful Memo Book- 
let. L enclose 10c (stamps or coin). 
nee 

Street ...- 

+ tare . — awe « 
(In Canada: 10 McCaul Street, Toronto) 








os 
| Woman’s Sitting-Room 

The furniture in this room excels in these 
| three things—good workmanship, which we 
ascertain through our knowledge of the fac. 
tories from which it comes; good design, as we 
selected only what we know to be good: and 
good finish, *for which we maintain a ‘high 
standard. 

The secretary and the tables, though inex. 
pensive, are not “cheap,” but combine a mod- 
erate price with distinction. Brown mahogany 
with an inlay of satinwood, is used for the desk 
with dull-finished, correct hardware. | The 
bookcase, console table, commode, and end 
tables are also of brown mahogany in a dull soft 
finish. The small settee and desk chair are 
painted gray-green, and upholstered in striped 
yellow and green silk, while the wing chair is 
strong accent, as it is upholstered in rose-red 
brocatelle, harmonizing with the rose in the 
curtains. 

One of the reasons the room has charms is 
this variety both in furniture and furniture 
covering. Three materials are used, the chintz 
of the curtains, the striped silk, and the rose- 
red brocatelle. The same principle was fol- 
lowed in selecting the furniture, for though the 
main pieces are of brown mahogany, there are 
two painted pieces, and one small lacquer table. 


Adding Personality 


But to give personality to a room, be the 
rug, furniture, and hangings ever so good, there 
must be added attractive little things that 
speak of personal likes. Here is where a pref 
erence in pictures, lamp bases, book-ends, the 
rare bit of china for one, the bronze for an 
other, comes in, and speaks of the occupant. It 
is what makes a home-like, lived-in feeling 
and marks a room as different from that of a 
hotel. 

Have what you like around you, but like nice 
|things. Cultivate a knowledge and taste for 
| the painters of the period on which a room is 

based, using subjects in sympathy or in scale 
| Liberties may be taken, of course, and the most 
| delightful rooms are those which have little 
| things in them which attract interest. On the 
other hand, let me caution you against a 
| cluttered look and too many small things— 
| rather have a few, and those choice. 





} 


Comfortable Placing 


| 

| Last, just a word about the placement of the 
|furniture. The little diagram speaks more 
adequately than I can, as you can see the 
room as a whole through its help. You will 
notice three groups: the fireside group with 
small sofa and easy chair, the window group 
where a sofa and wing chair offer comfort, and 
the desk group with a chair for the writer to 
sit in, and a near-by chair for any one else. 


Upholstery Fabrics of 
New Patterns 
(Continued from page 44 


leaving the wall as the chief decorative note in 
this small room. 

Lamps and shades, like textiles, follow differ- 
ent trends in style, but it is also true of them, 
as of fine fabrics, that if they are correct 

| scale, color, and design, they are always good 
| Many lovely vases can be converted into 
lamps, and the old oil lamp, suitable for early 
American interiors, can now be fitted with 
| electricity. Rare old candlesticks, too, can be 
|made into beautiful lamps. Plaited tafleta 
shades, plain tailored shades, paper or parch- 
ment shades, either decorated or plain, and 
metal shades for the unusual French student 
lamps, suggest some of the styles of shades that 
are always good—provided, of course, that 
they are suitable in scale, color, and material 








to the lamp on which they are used. 
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We Go Back to 
Ballyquinn 


(Continued from page 39) 


candies?” Jerome wanted to know at once. 

“They are. Little sticks of barley sugar, 
maybe. And the buns! The re never were bet- 
ter buns anywhere than Katy Rowan makes. 

“Perhaps she’s dead,” Uncle Jerry suggested. 

“Qh, no,” said Aunt Hannah. | 

“How do you know she isn’t? 

“J asked Margaret Donovan when she came 
back from home. — She said there’s nothing 
changed in Ballyquinn. . 

“Well, Katy must have changed if she’s still 
there. She’s at least ten years older than you, 
and you’re—” 

“Pm my age.” Aunt Hannah rose from her 
rocking-chair and went within the house. 

Uncle Jerry laughed heartily. “She'll be her 
age when she’s a hundred,” he chuckled, “and 
Ballyquinn’ll be the one town God ever made. 


yer night, under the gleaming California 
stars, Uncle Jerry and I sat in the ranch 
yard while Aunt Hannah put the boys to bed. 
We could hear her calm direction of their 
prayers duetting with Won Fong's heathenish 
clatter of song in the kitchen. We could hear, 
too, that rhythm of the earth which ever stirs 
the senses of age that has taken long trails and 
of youth that yearns to take them. Perhaps 
because he felt in me an undeveloped, inchoate, 
but none the less passionate sympathy for his 
argonautic wanderings, he opened the pages 
of his odyssey. 

I wish that I remembered his words, for 
they must have been live pigments for the 
painting of big canvas, but what I recall of the 
hour is the thrill of names of places he passed 
and men he saw—the Salt Lake Valley and 
Brigham Young; Sutter’s Mill and General 
Kearny; Washington and Secretary Stanton; 
Gettysburg and Abraham Lincoln; New Bed- 
ford, Rio de Janeiro, the Falklands, the Horn, 
Magellan’s Strait, Bilbao, Punta Arena, the 
Golden Gate, and Captain Phineas Phinney, 
navigator; then home, and Aunt Hannah, and 
little Lawrence, and wheat, wheat, wheat. It 
was more than the story of a life. It was the 
story of a nation—adventure, war, peace, labor, 
the building of a generation. Now war had 
come again, taking Lawrence to countries 
which even Uncle Jerry had not seen, and leav- 
ing two motherless little boys with their grand- 
parents. 

“He had to go,”’ he said. 

Aunt Hannah came out from the house, 
and he fell silent. She sank down on the porch 
step with a sigh. For a long time no one spoke. 
Then, 

“It’s tomorrow morning there now,” she 
said, 

“No,” said Uncle Jerry. “It’s this after- 
noon.” 

“No, tomorrow. It’s nine o'clock here. It’s 

midnight in New York, and it’s five in the 
morning in Ballyquinn.” 
_ “I wasn’t thinking of Ballyquinn.” As if to 
jerk himself out of the other thought, he turned 
to me. “Ballyquinn’s your Aunt Hannah’s 
cyclone cellar. When she wants to get away 
Irom the world as it is, she goes in there and 
shuts out the storm.” 

“I do not,” she denied. 

. “You do. Some day, just to show you that 
it isn't half so fine as California, I'll take you 
back to it.” » 

“You've been saying that for twenty years.” 

“TH take you,” he promised, “‘when the 
Native Son comes home.” 


[AW RENCE did not come home. His John 

and Jerome, too young to realize what 
their father’s death in the Islands meant to 
them or to the old man and woman on the 
ranch, did not see the First California swing up 
Van Ness \venue on the way from Ferry to 
Presidio. Uncle Jerry did not take Aunt Han 
nah to Ballyquinn. Through good years and 


A woman writes: “As I wae 
taking the coffee pot off, it 
boiled over, terribly scalding 
the face of my little daughter, 
who was standing beside me. 
I quickly applied Unguen- 
tine. She stopped crying. We 
were worried, but thanks to 
the Unguentine, not even a 
tiny scar was left."" 


Oo stop 
pain 
instantly 


ward off scarring + + 


The pity of it! Their tender skins scorched, 
their little drawn faces. . . Will the doctor 
never come? 

Don’t wait. Delays are dangerous. 
Unguentine, quick! 


OUR own physician approves of 

Unguentine. For this is the fa- 
mous surgical dressing used for burns 
by eight out of ten hospitals from 
coast to coast. 


As soon as you apply Unguentine, 


One woman's story: “One day I slipped 
and in attempting to save myself burnt 
my hand frightfully on the big cooking 
stove. The doctor prescribed Unguen- 
tine. The hand healed marvelously— 
without the slightest scar.”" 


For boy or girl, there are 
few greater tragedies than 
a disfiguring scar. Somany 

scars are needless! Care 
for burns at once. Be 
ready with this tested 

surgical dressing. 





Unguentine Name 
Street 
| FREE—a generous tube aici 


as if by magic the pain is eased. But 
more —the wound is made germ free, 
festering is prevented. And healing 
is clean, quick—almost invariably 
without a scar! 

Keep a tube of Unguentine in your 
own home. Spread it on the wound thick; 
for severe burns and cuts spread it on 
gauze, apply, and bandage lightly. The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, 
N.Y. At your 


druggists, 50c. 

























The Norwich Pharmacal Company 3 
Department G-21, Norwich, New York 

Please send me a free trial tube of Unguentine 
and “ What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


—a@ trusted name 
on pharmaceut 


cal pre paratior 
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ARDLEYS 
* - 
OW Crolish 
LAVENDER SOAP 
The Luxury Soap of the world 
Since 1770 it has been preferred by those who know 
and can command the best—who give thought and 


care to the selection of those little elegancies of the 
toilet which mean so much to the refined taste. 


Box of Three Large Tablets, $1, or 45¢ the Tablet 
Obtainable at all good stores 





YARDLEY 
8 New Bond Street 
London 
NEW YORK 
15-19 Madison Square, North 
/ TORONTO 
ip 358 Adelaide Street, West 
“yy PARIS 
Y Z 24 Avenue de l'Opera 
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MAKE STEADY CASH INCOME NEXT WEEK 


_ U T and every week thereafter. A steady de- 
pendablie income for men and women to sell 


& -} T Hl Ly our wonderful dress materials, handker- 
chiefs, etc. Experience unnecessary. Sam- 
f oO U oy ples make selling easy. Hundreds making 
Cafeterias, etc.—o 4 
Write today for ilus. booklet, ““Cooking for Profit’ , i 


good. So can you. Whole or spare time. 
t(EE. 
American School of Home Economics, 822 E.S8th St.,Chicage | MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 172, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows just how to make home-cook- 
ing, cake-making, candy-making | 
ce bi rofits. How to cater, run | 

table TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, | 
| e Money. Try this. Write today. 


For style, 
quality and 
economy— 


Other spreads are 
not the same 
Ask to see the 
Labeled Nar 


DOLLY(@)MADISON 
bed- Spreads alee s 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Philadelphia 
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We Go Back to 
Ballyquinn 


bad they stayed on the ranch, with life the ol 
round of planting and reaping, of great duties 
and little pleasures, of memories and dreams 
Every Monday morning their grandfather 
drove the boys twenty-odd miles to Rio Vista 
where they boarded, in order to attend school. 
and every Friday afternoon he went in to drive 
them home. 

There came a day when he could drive no 
more, and another day when Aunt Hannah and 
the boys took me to his grave on the hill above 
the town. It was April, and the orchards of the 
| islands of the Sacramento had burgeoned into 
| great bouquets. The fragrance of their blos. 
| soming rose to us, but it was the river, speeding 
from high mountains to wide ocean, which re. 
minded me of Uncle Jerry. There had been ip 
his spirit something of the splendor of a mighty 
stream seeking blue water. For comforting | 
tried to say it to Aunt Hannah. 

“Yes,” she said absently. ‘He always liked 
| the sea. He used to say that when the boys 
were through school, he’d take me on it back 
to Ireland.” 

She began to weep. John slipped his hand 
into hers. 

“T’ll take you, Grandma,” he said. 

“Some day,”’ she told him. 





HE could have had little time to think of 
Ballyquinn in the years which followed 
Uncle Jerry’s death. John had been sixteen 
and Jerome fourteen when their grandfather 
died. Both of them were still going to the Rio 
Vista school, riding home for the week-ends, 
and pledged by their grandmother to the college 
where Lawrence had gone. To the best of their 
power and time they helped her, but neither 
of them could take the helm from her, and year 
after year she carried on the big ranch, with 
old Won Fong in the kitchen, and herself in 
the saddle, supervising casual and incompetent 
Portuguese labor, buying, selling, trading, 
bargaining, fighting winds and _ weathers, 
longing and loneliness. She was over seventy 
then, but so toughened and tempered by the 
suns and rains of half a century in the wheat 
fields that she didn’t seem within twenty years 
of her age. Somehow she managed to pull 
along through droughts and floods, storms and 
plagues, winters and summers, striving to hold 
for her grandsons what her husband had 
wrested from the earth he had loved. 

She was still holding the place at the time 
when I had the order to go to Ireland to write 
a series of articles for a newspaper syndicate on 
the work of the Gaelic League. I telegraphed 
her from New York a request to join me. 

The answer came almost too quickly. 
“Can’t leave ranch until boys finish college,” 
it read. ‘Go to Ballyquinn for me.” 

I was loath to go to the place without her, 
knowing that it meant so much to her, but I 
finally decided that she might enjoy a vicarious 
visit there better than none at all, and so! 
sought her village. ; 

The time was 1912, the year of the beginning 
of the Sinn Fein activities. Almost accidentally 
I had dropped into the seething caldron of are 
viving nationalism. For weeks I dwelt in the 
heart of a movement which had for purpose the 
awakening of a country’s spirit, and for method 
a revival of a country’s language and art. | 
lived among men and women dedicated to 4 
passionate patriotism which saw their land not 
as it was, but as it might be made in freedom. 
They were of the stuff of martyrs. Many 0 
them proved it a few short years afterward 

For week after week I listened to their 
visionings. I talked with Pearse on the lawn o 
St. Enda’s, and with Fawcett in a smoky litte 
office in Cork. I went with the crowd that 
pulled away the horses from the car whici 
was taking Mrs. Sheehy-Skeffington to jail 
from her trial in the Four Courts for the 
breaking of postoffice windows. I went with 
The O’Rahilly past walled gardens of the 
County Dublin to Robert Emmett’s hous¢, 
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and listened to his heart-ac 
Ireland that he, too, would die to free. I came 
to see Ireland as a lovely bond-slave, needing 
only to be unshackled to rise into eternal 
beauty. With all the Irish blood in me flaming, 
with the sound of martial pipes ringing in my 
ears, with the memory of my people’s sufferings 
for Ireland pounding in my heart, I went to 
Ballyquinn. 


aching cry for the | 


| CAME into it ona soft day of summer when 


mist hung low over the Kerry mountains. A | 


little village of thatched houses in the lee of a 
hill of vivid emerald green, it might have been 
any one’s symbol of Ireland. Artists would 
have painted it for its mellowed sweetness of 
color and rioting glory of roses and fuchsias. 
Poets would have sung it for its encompassing 
peace. Minstrels would have chanted it for 
loveliness. Alien to it though I was, I thrilled 
to its poignant beauty. It was a chalice of all 
Ireland’s memories. There was the ruined 
abbey, the little village church, with the old 
priest pastoring his flock and the choir caroling 
in practise for the coming festival of Lady Day 
in the Harvest. There were the trudging old 
men and women of the roads, the barefoot chil- 
dren with their shy eyes. There were the 
greetings, “God save ye,” and “God save ye 
kindly.” There were the queries of America. 
Did I come from Chicago now? And did I 
know Ellen Murray’s cousin from Kenmare, 
who worked in the Stock Yards? Didn’t I now? 
And wasn’t it strange that I didn’t, with the 
two of us in the same town? There was the 
boy whistling “The Meeting of the Waters” 
like some valiant meadow-lark. There was 
contentment, and piety, and calm. There was 
sadness, too, of remembered partings, of un- 
fulfilled hopes of reunions. There was sorrow, 
but there was happiness. And there was 
Katy Rowan. 

I did not find her in the bake-shop, which 
looked just as it must have looked when Aunt 





Hannah pushed her ha’-pennies over the worn | 
counter, and which was presided over by a fine, | 
homely woman who shouted my request to the | 


community. 

“Sure, she’s lookin’ for Katy Rowan! 
man, dear, are you her grandchild?” 

When I gave her my reason for seeking Katy, 
she left the shop without even closing a door, 
and led me to one of the tiny cottages where, 
near a window brightened by red geraniums, 
an old, old woman sat. With that raising of 
voice we are inclined to use to age, I told her of 
Aunt Hannah’s recollection and desire for 
news of her. 

“I’m not deaf,” she shouted at me, ‘‘and I 
remember no Hannah Desmond.” 

“She’s too old to remember any one,” my 
guide reassured me; but I found no one else 
in Ballyquinn to recall Aunt Hannah. 

She had gone from it too young to make a 
dent upon its placid surface, and those who 
would have recalled her father and mother were 
dead. The place was, however, all it had 
gleamed within the amber of her memory, and 
my one regret was that she had not seen it 
with her own eyes. Because it meant to me the 
Ireland that my own forefathers had left as 
exiles nearly a century agone, and remembered 
with song and story and sigh while life had 
held them, I looked back on Ballyquinn 
through a mist of tears as the side-car jogged 
me over the top of the hill. 


Wo- 


AUNT HANNAH had left the ranch before 

- I could go to California. When the boys, 
inishing college, refused to take the reins of 
ts management, she flung up her gnarled 
hands, sold the acres which Uncle Jerry had so 
laboriously acquired, and was moving into town 
when I arrived. 

Next summer,” she told me as we said 
good-by to old Won Fong at the dock where a 
et bound steamer waited to take him to 
Z pares of his ancestors, “I’m going back 

allyquinn”; but in the next summer the 
world went into war. 

Aunt Hannah was nearly eighty when John 


and Jerome left for Washington to enlist in | 






Here’s the Happy 
Solution of an Old Problem! 


OW to dress the children for bed so that 


they will be comfortable, not too warm, free from 
the irritation of wool garments and yet safe from chills 
when they kick off the bedcovers—is answered by 


MM inneap olis Sleeping Garments 






Made of a new knitted fabric combining soft cotton inside for comfort and 
part wool outside for needed warmth—both in one single thickness. Light 
in weight, fine in quality, neat in appearance, non-shrinking—they do not 
lose their shape. Made only of new clean cotton and wool—odorless and 
sanitary. 


Doctors endorse them. Mothers find that they measure up to their ideal in 


every detail—correct sizing, careful tailoring, neat finish, long service. Double 
soles in feet, non-breakable rubber buttons. Sizes 0 to 12. If you cannot 


obtain them at your Dry Goods Store, write for circular and prices 


Minneapolis Knitting Works, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Children out-grow them, but do. 
not wear them out. 


In using advertisements see page 6 


PAX GARMENTS 


Fhe PERFECT UNDERWEAR for CHILDREN 


Infants’ Shirts and Bands, Children’s 
Union Suits and Waist Union Suits 
—in all desired fabrics, at popular prices. 


Also Rayon Vests, Bloomers and Combinations 






the milk —/ can whip that!” 


No cream in the house, except in the top of the 
milk bottle in the ice box. And yet, two minutes later 
she had transformed that chilled milk-top cream into 
a firm, white, billowy bowlful. 

Impossible? Yes, with the old fashioned “beaters.” 
But today, thousands of housewives are doing that 
very thing with the Whippit. Operating on a new 
scientific principle, the Whippit never fails to whip 
any cream stiff in 60 seconds or less. No spattering. 
No slipping or wobbling. Easily cleaned 














-s 7 Whiopits $1.00 Whippit 







, "i 
} *\\ _avromatic Skimit, 50c Cream, Whip 
iP, | CREAM SIPHON If your local dealer does not now | 
[ah Draws off all the carry them, send us his name, and | 
F rich top cream we will arrange to have him deliver 
from the milk either or both to you, subject to your $ 00 
\ bottle. Starts and approval. Or send us price plus 10c Le) 
. stops for prepaid mailing. Satis- 
— itself. faction guaranteed. 
oe 
2 C.F 50c J WHITE and HALLOCK, Inc 
WN — a. Muskegon, Michigan 
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Free ‘Book * a BIG oFPoRTONitY gives full details. Write for it today. 
LEW L TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Charter Member National Home Study Council 


Washington, D.C. 

















takes the guess-work out of cooking—delicious results 


Cooking Chart—on Oil Cloth (new 


The Institute’s New 
Time and Temperature Cooking Chart 


by time and fuel- 


saving methods. And these other bulletins, too, will lighten your duties. 
Prepared by the Institute’s staff of experts. Illustrated, clear directions. 


] Good Housekeeping Institute’s Time and Temperature 
25c 


O Canning Methods Up-to-Date (new . 25c 
© Heating the American Home (new)...................---.- . 25¢ 
© Recipes by Chart ( Bride’s Cookery Primer 
Schedules, Series 3, (new 25¢ 
O Recipes by Chart ( Bride’ s Cookery Kitchens Planned forConvenience 25¢ 
Primer Schedules, Series 2 25¢ © Salads and Salad Dressings......... 25¢ 
0 Household Account Record 25C 0 Vegetable Main Dishes _ 25¢ 
oO Household Devic es Tested and CO Desserts in Variety coceceeseeee 29 
Approved " — new edition ie as Sten end Geeniien 25¢ 
0 Cleaning EquipmentandMethods 25c 3 , ‘ 
O Jellies, Jams anc! Pickles... ; . ae 
O The A. B. C. of Electricity for the : bl 
Housekeeper - 25¢ ] Everyday Vegetables : 25¢ 
OC The Moth 25¢ ] Fish and Shellfish Cookery 25¢ 
~~ : ¥ kery P: or L s, 
i) House Ww iring and Lighting for oy ee ee een Sc 
o F en ae ‘ ; © Selecting and Installing an Oil 
ireiess Cookery Oc Burner 25c¢ 
J Laundry Equipmentand Methods 25c¢ Cooking by Temperature 25¢ 
] Artificial leather binder to hold bulletins you already have......... $1.00 





Check those you want. Send stamps or money-order or check (not cash) to 


Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 119 West goth Street, New York City. 
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We Go Back to 
Ballyquinn 


the Twelfth Field Artillery because its colong 
had been with their father in the P hilippines, 
For months they lay in the mud of St. Asaph 
on the Potomac Flats. In November the 
moved up to Camp Merritt. The week befor 
Christmas I had a message from Aunt Hannah, 
wired from Cheyenne, directing me to meet 
her at the C hicago station with tickets to New 
York on the first train with which we could 
make connection. 

She came off the Limited with the aspect 


and manner of a woman of sixty. “I couidn’t 
let the boys spend Christmas alone,” she ex. 
plained, ‘‘while they’re on this side of the 
water. 


It was a strangely checkered Christmas cele. 
bration, hilariously gay and portentously 
somber in spots, which the four of us held j in 
New York. We went to theaters and forgot 
within the hour what’ we had seen. We ate 
food over which John and Jerome grew lyric 
contrasting it in detail with the camp fare, but 
which tasted like sawdust to me when I thought 
of where they would be in a little while. We 
rushed through excitements which | feared 
might be too much for the valiant old womar 
from the sundown slope, but she kept up rigidly 
until the night when her boys kissed her good- 
by. 

“No more leaves after tonight,” John said 
trying to keep his voice steady. ‘That means 
we sail any day now.” 

“God keep you,” she said, and clung to them 
tightly for a moment. 

Their young heads bent down over her 
whitened one, Jerome’s eyes glistened, and 
John dug his nails into his palms, but their 
grandmother did not falter. 

“They had to go,” she said. 

I remembered that it was what Uncle Jery 
had said of Lawrence, and I knew that she 
meant not drait of their bodies, but of their 
spirits. It was tne noblesse oblige of the patriot 

We had a room on one of the high floors of a 
hotel which gave us view of the Jersey shore 
lor three days afterward Aunt Hannah never 
left the place, but sat at the window, watching 
the dark transports at the docks. 

On the fourth morning she called me. “We 
can go back now,” she said. ‘They sailed last 
night.” 

I do not know how she knew it, whether by 
intuition or by the deduction of seeing one boat 
slipped from its moorings, but I called up Mer- 
ritt and found she was right. The Twelfth 
Field had gone to join the Second Divisionin 
France. 


AS I packed, she began to talk of Ireland. 

a wonde r if they’ll be able to get over there 
when the war’s done,” she said, and wandered 
into her memories of Ballyquinn. 

For a moment I was appalled at what I 
thought was indifference to the nearer fate o! 
these two grandsons who were all her family in 
the world. Then I realized how clearly Uncle 
Jerry had seen into the crystal of her soul 
Ballyquinn was her cyclone cellar. When the 
storm of sorrow burst upon her world, she 
rushed down into the depths of remembrane 
of that place which would always be to her un 
harrowed, untroubled, serene. She had 
aeese into it when Lawrence had gone to the 
Islands. She had taken refuge in it when 
Uncle Jerry died. She was pulling its hatch 
over her now that John and Jerome were 00 the 
high seas, bound to God knew what. 

“I’ve always thought I’d go back there one 
day,” she said, “but I suppose this is as nears 
I'll ever come to Ireland.” 

Her lips quivered a little, but I knew that 
it was not for Ire land she was breaking. 

ey Ul take you,” I told her, “when the war's 
over,” and dared not think what might happe" 
before that time should come. 

She went back to the Sacramento to wait fot 
the boys, while through woods of Belleau, slope 
of Lucy le Bocage, swamp of San Mihiel, ridge 
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Mont, marches of the Argonne, and | 
trenches of Verdun the Second Division brig- | 
aded with worn soldiers of France to find that 
road to everlasting life which the men in worn 
and faded blue trumpeted in the Song of Sam- 
bre and Meuse to men in fading and clotting 
khaki. In the dawn of Soissons where artillery 
and infantry swung in with marines in slow, 
steady, deadly advance, John crossed his last 


of Blanc 


fivide. F 
a knew it,” Aunt Hannah wrote me in her 
wavering script after the official communica- 
tion had reached her. “It was Saint Anne’s 
Day, and I had gone to church at seven. I was 
the first one there, and I was kneeling, all alone, 
saying my rosary for my boys, as I’ve done 
every day since they were born, when suddenly 
it came over me that one of them was going. 
4t’s John,’ I thought, for he always seemed 
nearer to me somehow. He was so like his 
crandfather, so like his father. I said the 
Litany for the Dying, and I gave his soul to 
God.” 

Afterward she sent me Jerome’s letter. 

“John was hit while we were plowing through | 
the poppies,” his brother told her. ‘They 
brought him back to the field hospital. Some 
one found me, and I went to him. For a while 
we thought that he’d pull through, but a little 
after three o’clock that afternoon—it was the 
twenty-sixth of July—he went west. Just be- 
fore he went, he spoke of you. I'll tell you all 
when I see you. I can’t write it.” 

John had died in the hour when his grand- 
mother had said the Litany for him in the little 
church an ocean and a continent away from 
the field of the poppies. 


EROME went back to her when war was 

done. She couldn’t leave him, she said, 
when I was going back to Ireland a few years 
later. To tell the truth, I did not urge her, for 
her old land was in the throes of a civil war 
which made all travel within it difficult and for 
a woman of her age practically impossible. My 
own mission was one of hurried observation, 
and I had no thought of going to Ballyquinn. 
Chance hurled me into it, however, one cold, 
wet January morning to show me a scene so 
different from my memory of the little village 
that I could have cried out in horror of its 
portent. 

Motor lorries, filled with armed men, stood 
in its one street. Great holes gaped in the 
thatch of some of the little cottages. Crumbling 
walls tottered toward fall. Men and women 
passed in sullen silence. Even the children, 
enveloped in the shrouding gloom, gazed at 
strangers in fear altogether unlike their old, 
shy sweetness. There was no pleasant inter- 
course at shop or tavern, no pleasant greetings 
by the roadside, no benisons, no God-speeds. 
Brother was fighting brother. Friend had | 
turned against friend, dividing not on goal but 
on method of reaching it. All the spirit of 
Ballyquinn, that pervasive kindliness which 
had glowed like a soft light upon the passer-by, 
was obscured. Katy Rowan’s bake-shop alone 
seemed to have withstood the ravages of con- 
flict. There were buns in the cases back of the 
square-paned windows, and barley sticks in the | 
little glass jars. The genial woman who had 
taken me to Katy was still there, but she did 
not recall me, even when I asked for the old 
woman, 

“She's dead,” she told me, and failed to add 
the invariable invocation to the Lord to have 
mercy upon her soul, 

Her manner, resentful, suspicious, bade me 
begone. | was glad that Aunt Hannah had not 
rie town “ its changed aspect; but I did 
hod ey tet 1e changes when I wrote her. | 
oaider bts sé nough to know that there is no 
‘ ndness than the sparing of a dream. 


THAT was why 


live years 


I chilled with dread when, 
es afterward, she wired me re 
promise to take her to Bally 
— I countered with a telegram to Jerome, 
ne | was prac tising law in San Francisco, ask 
Sa if she were able to travel. He replied 
a night letter, telling me that although | 
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soaking HANDS 
in dirty mop water \ 


STANDING ERECT YOU TURN THE HANDLE GRIP 





Keep 






THE MOP IS WRUNG! 





them clean—dry— safe 


with this mop that wrings itself 


Just once is enough to ruin the effect of a 
whole week’s care—one moment of wring- 
ing a sopping dirty mop cloth! Soap and 
water and scrubbing may make your hands 
clean again but it cannot restore their fine 
soft texture, remove the grey edges from 
your nails. Be done now with this hateful 
job. 

Now you can get a Betty Bright, a mop 
that you wring merely by turning the 
handle grip. No stooping over; no strain- 
ing wrists; and your hands never touch the 
mop water. 


No other mop like this 


With the Betty Bright you can get to the 
“hardest” corners, under the stove, radi- 
ators, tables, and close along the baseboard 
without a splash or a streak to wipe off 
afterwards! 

And you do a better and a faster job. 
You can use hotter water since your hands 
never touch it. The cloth, of special scft 





cotton strands, absorbs more water than 
most cloths twice its size. 

Light as a broom, yet sturdily built, 
without springs or gears, all metal parts 
rust-proof, this mop will last unusually 
long. And you can easily replace the cloth 
with another Betty Bright cloth or one 
you make yourself. Also you can get a 
cloth that turns your Betty Bright into a 
dry, floor polishing mop. 

Don’t mop again without it 
Get, today, this wonderful new mop that 
wrings itself—that keeps your hands clean 
and dry and safe. The Betty Bright Mop 
complete with cloth costs only $1. At 
leading department, grocery and _ hard- 
ware stores in many cities. 

If it isn’t on sale where you live, the 
coupon below with $1 will quickly bring 
you one by parcel post. Clip it now as a 
reminder and if you do send it tell us at 
what store you asked first for a Betty 
Bright. 


SELF-WRINGING . 


Address nearest office 
Parker-Regan Corp., Dept. 309, 925 Broadway, New York City; 
53 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago; 593 Market St., San Francisco. 





Send me a Betty Bright Self-wringing Mop, complete; I enclose $1 (money order, currency, or check) 
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THE GREATEST ADVANCE SINCE OVEN HEAT CONTROL 
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[nsulated Range 


Just as your refrigerator is insulated 


OVEN WALLS ARE 


Insulated 








to retain cold, so is the Tappan In- 
So-TopGasRange insulated to hold 
heat. Insulation keeps the heat in 
the oven and owt of the kitchen. That 
means fuel economy. Even more, it 
means kitchencomfort. Scientific oven 
ventilation, together with oven heat 
control, insures superior baking. 
Smooth enamel, insideand out. $131 
to $164 (higher west of Rockies). 


TAPPAN 


In-So-Top GAS RANGE 


THE TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Be aigtdoprinte| 


i sh E =p ERD | 
can use jor servi on your 
table = Handy for making moulds. 

Ice Boxes Re aC [ 
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=> When sent by mail in U.S add 30° @& 

{n stores look for trade mark 

* “Spaso-Savo™ on every dish. 
SPACE SAVER DISH CO. 

eon Sreecr - + CHICAGD 


PASO SAVO 









Quick to stick—mends celluloid 
| toys, furniture, leather goods 
bric-a-brac, etc. 1c and Ihc sizes 
Sold by 10c stores, Hardware, Drug 
and Grocery Stores or I5c size by 
mail, In tube and in bottles 
HeC ik & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TO MEND TOYS 
Er Liaeedbn Sethin BS. LBs Boi, Gis Sirin Sin lben lara, 

















HOUSECLEANING « 
-BRUDEERY— 


VOY 


To cut out the drudgery and put in the joy of 
work easily done with America’s pioneer 
household cleaning aids, use these RITZ 
products 


Sponge Dish Cloths 
Paint Cloths 









Window Cloths 
Utility Cloths 









; , re’ Sets 
Reliable « i Ire orm Be Ps 
onomical-Complete Wrecks te: Clothe Ate Polishing Chothe 
Bath Tub Cloths Glove-Dustera, et« 


Testimonials from experienced housekeepers 
. 
brides, home economics 





For the bride or shower make life brighter by 
presenting a big or little RITZ Gift-Set of 
selected assortments of above 
Leading authorities say 
that RITZproducts 
“Make Play of House- 
work” because each one 
is specially adapted to its 
work, 


teachers, tea-room 
managers, and chefs acknowledge it as America’s 
most practical, up-to-date Cook Book. 2625 
easily followed, tested recipes, the result of 
years of experience in a home kitchen A 
treasure house of ideas for planning and cook- 
ing an endless variety of delicious meals. 
ment stores, house- 
furnishing or hard- 
ware shopse—or send 
name of dealer and 15¢ 
for sample Utility 
Cloth and booklet 
JOHN RITZENTHALER 
73 Franklin Street 
New York, N. Y. 


An appreciated gift. Bound in white washable 
oil-cloth ; handy index. 


-_ Wherever books are $ 

. ~ a sold, or from 50 
SE Kea \\” —- Settlement Cook Book Ca. 

f { 4 474 Bradford Avenue — 

( L = Milwaukee, Wisconsin Plus Postage 
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We Go Back to 
Ballyquinn 


there was question of her physical ability ty 
take the journey, her insistence had Tidden 
down his objections. I was still hesitating over 
the situation when Aunt Hannah wired me 
again, ordering me to come to Rio Vista as We 
would sail from San Francisco through th 
Isthmus to Cobh. I took the west-bound trai, 
that night, a little appalled, more than a litt) 
annoyed, and yet a little amused by her im. 
perial attitude toward life. 

Jerome, seeing us off at one of the piers of 
the Embarcadero, fussed over her until she 
cried out in anger. 

“I’m not sugar nor salt,” she told him. 
“You’d think I was an old, old woman.” 

“You're not exactly twenty, grandmother” 

“And I’m not a hundred, either,” she mp. 
torted, disarranging the careful folds of the 
steamer rug he had brought her. “I’m going 
to tell you here and now,” she warned me 
“that I’ve always taken care of myself, and 
that, as long as I have my strength, I shall keep 
on doing it.” 

Once off shore, she gloried in her age, telling 
every one who came to speak to her that she 
was nearing ninety, that she was the widow of 
a Forty-niner, that she had ranched for a half. 
century in the Valley, and that she was going 
back to see her birthplace in Ireland. Then, as 
we cut off part of an hour each day upon our 
eastward course, she began to talk of Bally. 
quinn. 

“Tt’ll be changed,” I tried to prepare her. 

“Ballyquinn never changes.”’ she said. “It'll 
be just as it was the day I left it. I mind well 
how I stood up in the cart to look down on it 
the day we started out for Queenstown. There 
was the smoke of peat fires hanging over it. 
Won’t it be good to smell peat again? There's 
no perfume like it. There was a rosebush like 
a carpet over the top of one house. The very 
last thing I saw was the glint of the sunlight on 
the windows of Katy Rowan’s bake-shop. 
It’ll look just like that when I see it again.” 

“Everything changes, Aunt Hannah.” 

“Everything else,’ she persisted, ‘‘but not 
Ballyquinn.” 


HANGE was tangible, though not yet vis- 
ible, to me as we glimpsed the coast of Ire 
land. Seagulls and cormorants dipped before 
our prow as we sighted the Fastnet Light. 
Passengers crowded up to the rail, some with 
the mere curiosity of tourists, others with the 
relief of landlubbers, a few with that emotion 
which the sight of Ireland inevitably awakens 
in her returning children. Aunt Hannah gazed 
outward with white-flamed joy for long mo- 
ments. Then she began to cry. 

“Don’t,” I begged her. 

“T must,” she said. “I’m so happy.” 

Through the hours when we plowed through 
a dark sea she sat watching the darker line of 
the mountains, sometimes with a smile, some- 
times with misted gaze. As we boarded the 
tender at Cobh she lifted her old eyes to the 
hills. 

“Thank God!” she kept saying. “Thank 
God!” ; 

Through the routine of landing she walked in 
a trance of recollections. Sternly she refused 
to call the port anything but Queenstown. 

“T called it that when I left it,” she declared. 

As we rode up to the hotel through the nar- 
row, winding streets of the lovely town, 
realized that she was veiling the realities I saw 
with memories of her own girlish impressions. 
I pointed out to her that great cathedral set 
high on a cliff ramparting the Atlantic. 

“Tt’s a nice little church,” she said, and | 
knew that it was an earlier sentinel of faith 
which she visioned. . 

All the way to Ballyquinn rose the ruins of 
conflict, not only the ivy-covered castles and 
towers and abbeys of centuries of struggle 
against an invader, but new, gaping ruins not 
half-ridden by rioting flowers. To me they 
wrecked the soft beauty of hills and vales, but 
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her they did not seem to exist. The expec- | 


) . . 
ition of Ballyquinn was crowding out all other 


The thought of it, unchanged, 
made for her a curtain to hide all other changes. 
What would she feel, though, when she faced 


impressions. 


there the reality of deterioration? How would 
che meet the knowledge that, while she had 
been holding back the hands of her clock, time 
had flown past the door? 

We came to her village in the late afternoon 
of a day so perfect that it might have been a 
loan from paradise. As our rented motor | 
swung into the one street of Ballyquinn, I took 
a long breath like a swimmer ready to breast 
the great third wave. Then I looked to see the | 
wreckage of that storm which had just swept | 
the town when I had last gazed upon it. ] 

Against my futile hope the wreckage was 
still apparent. Some of the houses, one of them 
the cottage where Aunt Hannah had been born, 
had crumbled into ruin, the kindly sod covering | 
their foundations. Thatches gaped. Walls 
tottered. The inn was closed. No merry-eyed | 
old men sat on its falling porch. No wanderers 
of the road said “God save ye kindly.” No| 
children bobbed curtseys to us. No choir 
practised for festival in the little church. No 
friendly priest waved from the rectory’s over- | 
grown garden. No pleasant-faced woman gave | 
us greeting as we alighted. To me it seemed | 
sadder, more desolate, in the sunshine of May 
than it had looked in the cold drizzle of Janu- 
ary. To me it was sadness incarnate. But, 

“Thanks be to God, it’s Ballyquinn!” Aunt 
Hannah said. 


ER voice trembled, and her eyes shone with 

a look of one who gazes on glory. I had 
known, ever since Cobh, that she had age’s com- | 
pensating gift of shutting out the present with | 
thepast, hut I had not dared to hope that it would | 
be strong enough to hide the actuality of com- | 
parison between the memory of her childhood | 
setting and the place as it was for all the world 
to see. 

“Your old house is gone,” T told her. 

“T knew it would be,” she said, and did not 
say how she had known. She stood a moment 
as if to orient herself, then turned to the left. | 
“T knew I'd find it,” she triumphed. ‘Look 
at it! Not a pane of glass changed in it! And 
there are the same wee little buns! Do you 
think now that she still has the barley sticks | 
for the childer? Sure, I’d know Katy Rowan’s 
bake-shop in Heaven!” 

She advanced upon it in an ecstacy of de 
light. “I was only that high,” she told me at 
the threshold, indicating the space on the door, 
“when I used to come here, and yet I’ve not 
forgotten a stick or stone of it. Nearly eighty 
years—think of it!” 

Eighty years, and what cycles of change they 
had swung! Oil-burning steamships speeding 
over lanes of ocean where wide-winged vessels 
had slowly sailed; airplanes whirring where 
coaches had clattered; radios flinging messages 
in eight minutes around a world where eighty 
days for transit had been a dreamer’s fancy; 
electricity doing the work of beasts of burden. 
Eighty years, and empires had failen, and 
risen again, and battles shifted the boundaries 
of the earth. Eighty years, and the land of 
her adoption had moved westward over rivers 
and plains and mountains until it had overtaken 
her old pioneering at its last outpost. Eighty 
years, and the land of her birth had lived 
through troubled night of doubt and despair 
to this dawn, darkened yet by old clouds, of 
freedom. More than most women she had 
touched the wings of fleeting time. She had 
known exile and the frontier. She had seen 
her husband go to one war and return, and her 
son and his son go to others from which they 
did not come back. Now, nearly ninety, she 
lifted once more the latch of Katy Rowan’s 
bake-shop. ‘ 
. “It’s the same old smell,’ she declared. 

She’s making potato bread.” 

A girl, not more than twenty, rosy-cheeked, 


Star-eyed, came to the counter at the tinkle of 
the little bell 





Aunt Hannah stared at her with the look |! 


| 





Anaconda Brass Pipe 


would have saved this expense 


RON or steel pipe, by its very 
nature, is bound to rust. 


Rust causes clogged pipes, with 
the flow of water reduced toa thin 
trickle. It also results in discolored 
water, rust-spotted porcelain, 
rust-stained laundry—and finally, 
disastrous leaks that may ruin dec- 
orations and furnishings. 

To rip out rusted iron or steel pipe 
from behind walls and between 
floors and replace it with 


new pipe may cost ten ANAC 


to install the pipe originally. 
Why not install Anaconda Brass 
Pipe in the first place? 
Anaconda Brass Pipe will not 
rust or clog with rust deposits. As 
long as your house stands, it will 
provide a full flow of water as clear 
and pure and healthful as it enters 
the pipe. 

Yet Anaconda Brass Pipe for hot 


and cold water service in the aver- 


age $15,000 residence 


ONDA costs only about $75 more 


mine to consumer 


times as much as it did ce 


= than pipe that rusts. 


Your house can be completely rust-proofed —inside and out 


—with Anaconda Brass Pipe for water lines; gutters and roof 


flashings of Anaconda Copper; screens of Anaconda Bronze 


Wire; and hardware of solid brass or bronze, at a cost that 


is surprisingly moderate—about $450 more than corrodible 
metals for the average $15,000 house. Our “Building Service 
Department” will be glad to advise you. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


ANACONDA Brass PiPe 


Installed by leading plumbing contractors 








In using advertisements see page 6 
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At Middle Age, His Magazine 


Business Brought Him a Car— 
a Home—a Good Income 


Read His Letter of Advice 
to Men and Women, 
Young and Old 


ei THINK for the average man 
woman, the subscription 
business is the most profitable and 


or 


pleasant there is. 


“Am a man 50 years of age, so was 
rather along a little in years before 
taking up the work; but my advice 
young 
in their own in- 
terest they should take up this 
pleasant and educational work. 


to men and women, both 
and old, is that 





Mr. W.C. MeNaught, one of our prosper- 
ous Oregon representatives 


“As for the profits, I might men- 
tion the fact that I have purchased a Ford Sedan for use in the 


work, and am buying a home and 
the magazine subscription business. 


my income is derived from 


” 


Immediate Profits and a Permanent Income 


We offer you, either for your spare 
time or full time, the same pleasant 
money-making plan that Mr. Mc- 


Naught and hundreds of other men 
and women are using to such good 


advantage. 


Promptly on receipt of your coupon 
we will mail you absolutely free full 
particulars of our plan and a com- 
plete outfit that will enable you to 
earn money at on the very 
first order you send us. 


once- 


A Business All Your Own 





Earned $150 


in One Month Name 
Mrs. Florence M. Caffee of 
Wyoming is a busy housewife Street 
with three children to care for, 
Yet she found time to earn 
$150 in a single month with City 


our pleasant money-making 
plan. 


[<< e 


Please send me full details of your easy spare-time 
money-making plan without obligation. 


own convenience. You 
Our plan will not inter- 


Your only in- 


your 


vestment will be a 2c stamp to mail the cou- 
pon below—the coupon that may start you 
on the road to earning hundreds of extra 
dollars. 


-- Clip and Mail This Coupon NOW -_ 


Dept. 927-B, Good Housekeeping, 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


State 
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of a child gazing at a Christmas-tree 





We Go Back to 
Ballyquinn 


n fairy 
“You're Katy?” she asked sharply. "7 
The girl opened her mouth wide, then 


glanced at me as if to inquire her customer's 
sanity. From behind Aunt Hannah I tried ty 
signal acquiescence. She caught my thought 

“T am,” she said. 

“Katy Rowan?” 

“Katy Rowan, ma’am.” She gave me ap. 
other questioning look. 

“T'll take a loaf of bread,” Aunt Hannah told 
her, “‘and a dozen currant buns, and a bottle of 
barley sticks for the childer.” 

“T’ll get them, ma’am.”’ She filled the order 
hurriedly, thrusting the bags over 
as if eager to be rid of us. 

“You don’t remember me?” 
thrust at her with the shillings. 
“No, ma’am,” she wavered. 
“I’m Hannah Desmond, who went awa 
from here when I was ten years old.” : 

The girl looked on the wrinkled old face. the 
luminous old eyes. Perhaps some thought of 
what the moment meant to Aunt Hannah 
stirred her 

“IT remember you now,” she lied in kindness 

“T knew you would,” Aunt Hannah said. “] 
knew you, too, Katy, but I’d have said you 
had blue eyes.” 

“They were always gray, ma’am.,” 

“Well, you ought to know your own eyes, 
Good-by, Katy.” , 

“Good-by, ma’am.” 


the counter 


\unt Hannah 


FFROM the top of the hill we looked back 
on Ballyquinn. The benediction of sunset 
softened its wounds. Clambering 
fuchsias hid gaping thatches. The windows, 
the bake-shop gleamed brightly. From gr 
chimneys rose clouds of pungent peat smok 
For the first time since she had come to t! 
place, Aunt Hannah’s eyes glistened with tears 
“It’s just the way it looked the evening | 


roses al 


| went away from it with my father,” she said 


You may arrange your working | 


| bered it. 


and added, “May the Lord have mercy on his 
soul!” 

For an instant it seemed to me that I was 
once more seeing Ballyquinn as I had first seer 
it, sign and symbol of the Ireland my peop! 
had sung and spoken. Then I knew why. This 
old, old woman had taken the spirit of the plac 
with her when she had gone from Ballyquinns 
long ago, and she had brought it back in her 
own kit pack. To her, to all her kind, Ireland 


was not a place. It was a faith; and time, and 


. . os ‘ ; | change, and circumstance can not erode the 
And these first earnings will be the beginning of a permanent ever-increasing | 


income for you in a business all your own. 

hours to suit 
need no experience. 
fere with your other duties. 


soul of a faith. 

“We'll go home now,” she said. “I’ve seen 
Ballyquinn, and it’s just as I always remem 
Now I can die in peace.” : 

Who couldn’t? To have held a memory for 
a mirror through four-score years, and to have 
kept it so untarnished that even reality could 
not dim it—what more could any one ask o! 
life? 

“IT wish,” I said to Aunt Hannah, “that I had 
been born in Ballyquinn,” 


Inexpensive Desserts 


(Continued from page 79) 


Raisins, dates, and prunes, cooked until tender, 
need no added sugar and make delicious sauces 
for simple, steamed, brown rice puddings oF 
corn-starch blanc mange. Too often, dred 
fruits are overcooked or broken up In cooking 
Baking in covered casseroles is an assurance 
that they will become a popular family dish, 
and if they are cooked on the top of the stove, 
use plenty of water, no sugar, and cook until 
soft and tender. If allowed to stand for at 
least a day, they will be sweet and palatable. 
Fruit whips, one-crust pies, fruit corn starch 
desserts, and the like are only a few of the 
possibilities for using dried fruits in e« onomical, 
nourishing desserts 
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like one who is lost in a wood—a beautiful 
wood, but strange and with no way out. She 
said to herself, ‘‘How silly!’ yet she knew she 
was not silly. Love was a tremendous thing. 
And being lost in a strange wood was no light 
matter. Even if the wood was beautiful. 


CHAPTER II 
THe ENCHANTED NIGHT 


WHEN Joan came down that night for din- 
ner, she found the Hallams and her aunt 
in front of a roaring fire in the living-room. 
Back of the house was the darkness of a great 
forest; in front of it, the grim bluff that over- 
looked the sea. But within the fog was shut 
out, and the light of the low lamps and of the 
flames of the pine logs played on the lilac and 
gold of \delaide’s gown and the sapphire of 
Nancy’s, and made a rich pattern of color 
amid the shadows. 

Joan was in white with a string of pearls 
wound twice about her throat. Her arms were 
bare, there was a silver ribbon about her hips, 
and her slippers were of silver. When Drew 
Hallam placed a chair for her and she sat down 
in it, he touched her shoulders lightly with the 
tips of his fingers. It was a caress, and it 
thrilled her. é 

Nancy Hallam saw the caress and wished 
that Drew wouldn’t. He thought he was in 
love with Joan, and the money would help a 
lot. But Drew and Joan! Nancy couldn’t see 
it. The child had dreams. And Drew would 
never live up to them 

Nancy was long and lithe. Her hair was red, 
and she admitted frankly that she had made it 
so. Before changing its color she had been 
an insignificant ash-blonde. Now everybody 
looked at her, and that was what she wanted. 
She wore colors which were keyed to the red of 
her hair. Tonight, in her sapphire gown with 
a metal rose of a copper shade catching up the 
sheer draperies, she was a striking figure. Penel- 
ope Sears, coming in to announce dinner, felt 
as if there had strayed into her Maine cabin 
something exotic like a gay-plumaged bird, 
which didn’t belong there and which was bet- 
ter away. She didn’t approve of Nancy Hal 
lam. She didn’t, in fact, approve of any of her 
summer guests except Joan Dudley. She was 
glad they were going. Mrs. Delafield had 
talked with her earlier in the day and had 
stated that she would see that Penelope lost 
nothing by their unexpected departure. Penel- 
ope had said stiffly that other people were 
waiting for rooms. She told herself that she 
would miss Joan. The child was sincere and 
sweet. And she was falling in love with Drew 
Hallam—which, Penelope felt, was a pity. 

The dinner was, as usual, an achievement. 
From soup to shortcake, everything was super- 
lative. Penelope’s guests were aware that at 
no resort hotel would they find roast chicken so 
delicious, vegetables straight from the garden, 
such whipped cream and fresh blackberries be 
tween layers of flaky crust. 

While there was a woman to help with the 
heavy work about the house, Penelope did all 
the cooking and serving. She had no sense of 
degradation in any household task. A sea- 
captain’s granddaughter could not be low- 
ered by her occupation. A princess with a 
tray in her hand was still a princess! 

Throughout the meal Joan had little to say, 
and when, after dinner, they adjourned to the 
living-room and the others had their cigarettes, 
she sat among them, smiling into the fire, rap- 
turous in the thought of her happy secret, yet 
shy because of it. 

The discussion had to do with their changed 
plans. 

“We shall have six weeks before the hotel 
closes,” Adelaide said, “and we hope you'll go 
when we do.” 

Nancy was eager. 
will have to decide.”’ 

* 


“T’d love it. But Drew 


Silver Slippers 


(Continued from page 22 
¢ 4 


Hallam, delaying his decision, asked: “Ts | 
there anything for a man to do down there? | 
I’m keen for the out-of-doors, you know. 
That’s why I came to this place.” 

“As much as there is to do here. You can | 
ride with Joan, talk with Joan, play bridge 
with Joan.” Adelaide’s voice trailed off into 
laughter. 

Hallam laughed, too. He tossed his cigar 
ette into the tire, then with a quick lift of his 
head faced Mrs. Delafield: 

“If you'll promise to let me play with Joan 
for the rest of my life, I’ll agree to anything.” 

Joan caught her breath. How daring! And 
how well he knew Aunt Adelaide! She 
adored sensations. His boldness would please 
her. 

The brown eyes in the old face sparkled. 
“So that’s it, you want to marry Joan?” 

“Who wouldn’t want to marry her?” 

“Oh, well, she’s not a belle and a beauty.” 

“She is more than that—she is springtime 
and violets and morning stars.”’ His eyes, as 
he looked down at Joan, burned with a deep 
light. “Give me the word, and I'll carry her 
off.” 

Adelaide demanded of Joan, “My dear, do 
you want to marry this—highwayman?” 

“Oh, he isn’t that, Aunt Adelaide.” 

“Why not? He wants to steal you from me.” 
Mrs. Delafield was playing a game and getting 
a lot out of it. She wanted Joan married, yet 
it pleased her to enact the rdle of reluctant 
guardian. ‘‘He wants to steal you, my dear,”’ 
she reiterated, “and I repeat that he’s a 
robber.”’ 

Hallam drew Joan up beside him. “Give | 
us your blessing, Aunt Adelaide,” he said with 
a sort of delightful impudence 

The old woman glowed under his smiling 
glance. “A thousand blessings, if you wish.” 
She made a little gesture with her hands. 

Joan kissed her aunt. She was trembling 
with emotion. She wanted to cry in her 
lover’s arms. But of course she couldn’t. She 
could only stand blushing and smiling when | 
Nancy said, “‘You’re too good for him,”’ and 
Drew flung back, ‘“‘You don’t know how good 
I can be, Nancy.” 

Later in the evening, when Drew was at the 
telephone getting Granitchead and informa 
tion about the hotel, Joan went out to the 
kitchen where Mrs. Sears was washing dishes. 
The big room was warm and shining, and Pe 
nelope was making the matter of dish-washing 
an attractive rite, with her bright pans, her | 
snowy suds, the smooth, checked towels of 
Irish linen. 

“T am sorry we are going away,”’ Joan said. 

“T am sorry you have to go.” 

“Nothing will ever be quite—like this.” 

Penelope, setting hot plates in the rack, said, 
“You mean being up here?” 


“ 


es. 

There was silence for a moment between 
them, then Joan asked, “Can't I help you with 
the dishes?” 

“Not in that dress.” 

“Oh, but I'll get an apron.” 

She found one of Penelope’s in a drawer. It 
was of blue gingham, and it covered her up. 
Below it shone the silver slippers. 


ENELOPE, caught by the shine of the little 
shoes, said, “I never wore silver slippers.” 
“These are my first. Before I lived with 
Aunt Adelaide, I had very few pretty things.” 





Laminated, alternating-grain 
hardwood interior gives 
tremendous strength to the 
Brunswick White Seat. 


White Seat 


—note its construction 


| tpt we have put into a white seat 
the same inner construction as has 
made our Whale-bone- ite Seat world- 
famous and led to its use in 90%, we es- 
timate, of all modern buildings, schools 
and hospitals. 

The Brunswick White Seat has a china- 
like surface of the utmost beauty. This 
gleaming surface covers an interior of al- 
ternating-grain layers of hardwood 
exactly the same interior which in the 
Whale-bone-ite Seat has won the endorse- 
ment of architects everywhere. 

Thus, at low cost, the Brunswick White 
Seat offers you long wear plus unique 
beauty. The white of this new Brunswick 
Seat matches exactly the white of your 
bathroom fixtures. A very important 
point if your all-white bathroom is to 
look attractive. 

We guarantee the Brunswick White 
Seat for five years. Its cost is low. Tell 
your plumber to install it in your home. 


Booklet Free 


Send today for book- 
let picturing the Bruns- 
wick White Seat and 
modern bathrooms. 





The Brunswick 


WHITE SEAT 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 





“Do you like living with her better than at |) °° 777" FILL IN, CLIP, AND MAIL-=--<= 
home?” ; Dept. 120, Seat Division ' 
“Oh, yes. It has been wonderful. Of course, | THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO ; 
if mother were alive, I shouldn’t want to be 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago \ 
away from her. But then, if I hadn’t been | | ptease send booklet showing the Brunswick White : 
with Aunt Adelaide, I shouldn’t have met | Seat. j 
Drew Hallam. I am going to marry him, Mrs. |! 1 
Sears. I wanted you to know.” : NAME......... : 
Penelope waited for a short space before she | | } 
said slowly, ‘“My dear child, I wish you happi- | ! — i 
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way of serving your enionade.. 


Lemonade, yes, or iced tea, water, ginger 
ale—any cold or iced drink in fact—is 
made even more appealing when served in 
the lovely new Dix. This new Dixie is 
amazingly different from anything else 
you ve seen. Its surface is delicately glazed 
and charmingly decorated with just a 
dainty Adam border in blue. Merely look- 
ing at it, you d mistake it for a piece of fine 
china if you didn’t know the secret. 
The very thing for the many less formal 
occasions in your home when you'll ap- 
preciate avoiding the trouble of washing 
and polishing glasses and the risk of chip- 
ping or breaking them. Sold in 10c and 25c 
packages at most any stationery, drug, 
grocery or department store—or easily 
procured for you by any of them. 
INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP CO., Inc. 


Easton, Pa. 


1 Makers 


the Paper Cup 





ese new Dixics as suggested — 
you then let us kn 


y w how you 
them, and how they helped you? 


Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping 
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“T am so happy now that I feel a bit fright- 
ened—as if it couldn’t last. Yet I know it will 

last.” 

Penelope’s brain rapped, “How can you 
know it?” But she did not voice her doubt. 

When Drew Hallam came into the kitchen 
to look for Joan, she was wiping the last cup. 
He frowned as he saw her occupation. 

“Take off that apron, Joan. I don’t like it.” 

She stood in front of him, tilting herself up- 
on her silver slippers. “Am I always to obey 
orders?” 

“When it comes to your looks!’ 

He crossed the room and was busy with 
the button on the bib of the apron. It was at 
the back of her neck, and for the second time 
that night she thrilled at his touch 

“There,” he said, at last, “and don’t do it 
again. You belong to beautiful things, not to 
serviceable ones.” 

He turned away without a word to Penelope. 
But Joan, following him, waved a hand and 
said, with a note of defiance, 

“T’ll do it again sometime, Mrs. Sears, when 
he isn’t looking.” 

| In the hall Hallam stopped. 
| do it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you should be above it.” 

Joan was puzzled. “Above what?” 

His tone was impatient. “Don’t pin me 
| down to definitions. I want your loveliness 
| untouched by practical things.” He put a 
finger under her chin. “Look at me, Joan.” 

She lifted her eyes to him, her cheeks pink 
with excitement. 

“T want you beautiful 
me for my kisses.” 

| How strong he was! Her bronze head lay 
now in the hollow of his arm. How strong he 
| was-—and . splendid! 

The door was open, and they went out into 
the forest. The moonlight came splashing 
| through the trees in a golden shower. The dark 
branches made shadows on the ground. 

Joan said, leaning on her lover’s arm, “‘Don’t 
you adore the stillness?” 
| He smiled down at her. She like a 
nymph in the enchanted night, with her pale 
draperies and the sheen of her silver. “Of 
course, I love it. With you to make it perfect.” 

“T don’t mean that,” she insisted. “Even 
if you were not here, I should feel there was 
something solemn and sacred about it—like a 

| cathedral. Do you know what I mean? It’s 
as if there were nothing between the tops of the 
trees and heaven.” 

He laughed aloud. “You funny little thing!” 

Her eyes were startled. ““What do you mean 
by ‘funny’?” she asked. 

“With vour raptures and enthusiasms. They 
| are out of date, my sweet.” 
| “Don’t you like them?” 

“Of course. Only you mustn’t live too much 


, 


“You mustn’t 


for 


always . 


was 


in the clouds. Or I can’t follow you.’ 
“Why should you follow me? When TI can 
follow—you?” 


H® LIFTED her up in his arms at that, and 
as he set her down he whistled under his 
breath a waltz song from a popular musical play. 
“We have never danced together. 
how well we do it.” 

They took a step or two tentatively, then 
swept on. It was a magical night; the pine 
needles made a soundless floor under their feet; 
the moonlight splintered against Joan’s hair in 
a thousand sparkles 

In Drew’s arms she was as light as the wind; 
the soft drape ries of her sheer gown fluttered 
and flew; her silver slippers shone. Then sud 
denly she was jerked roughly away from him 
by an unseen force. 

“Oh,” she gasped as he held her up, “my 
hee! is caught in a root!” 

It was wedged so tightly that she had to pull 
her foot out of the shoe before Hallam could re- 
lease it. He handed her the siipper, and she 
surveyed it ruefully. 

‘ “Tt will have to be mended.” 


Let’s see 





Silver Slippers 


“Why not buy another pair?” 

“They’re expensive.” 

“But, my dear child,” he knelt to put on the 
slipper, while she steadied herself with a hanc 
on his shoulder, “isn’t your aunt generous with 
your allowance?” 

“Yes. But I’ve had too many 
having to be thrifty.” 

“Why not forget them?” 

“Why not remember?” 

They let it go at that. But later the thing 
was to come back to them. Tragically. Silver 
slippers. Mended. 


years o} 


CHAPTER Il 


THE MAN IN THE STORM 
HEY were to motor down to Granitehead 
Dixon, Mrs. Delafield’s chauffeur, was glad 
to get away. 

“Beastly hole,” he said to Farley. 

“Well, it is.” 

“Not a movie or nothin’.” 

Farley’s hands went up. “I’m thanking 
Heaven Mrs. Delafield’s tired of it.” 

On the morning of departure, Joan got up 
early and went out of doors. She walked to the 
edge of the cliff and saw the dawn sweep over 
the sea—the sharp, steel spread of it, across 
which were flung, presently, the golden banners 
of the rising sun. 

Oh, the world was so beautiful! Life was so 
beautiful! Joan, high up on the cliff, stretched 
out her arms! 

From a window in the log cabin Penelope 
Sears saw the girl’s worshiping gesture. The 
older woman had often watched the sun rise 
and never without deep emotion. Of all those 
in the house, she was the only one who could 
understand what was in the child’s heart. Not 
one of the others, Drew or Adelaide, would 
have known that the loveliness of the dawning 
was linked in Joan’s mind with the loveliness 
of the future which was before her. Becaus¢ 
of her own happiness she saw God in His 
Heaven, glory in the universe, good in every 
thing! 

When Joan came back from the cliff, she 
found Penelope in the garden. 

“So you're going today, my dear?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Sears, and I don’t want to.” 

“T wish you could stay. But you'll be com- 
ing back. You must come back.” 

“We'll both come, Drew and I. We shall 
make a pilgrimage on the anniversary of the day 
we found each other.” 

Penelope had not meant that. She waited 
until she was ready to go in to say: “You'll re 
member, dear child, that I am always your 
friend—that my latchstring is always out— 
and come if you need me.” 

“T shall.” 

“Ts that a promise?” 

“Ves.” 

She gave Joan an armful of flowers to arrang' 
for the table—delphiniums and mignonette and 
rose-colored phlox, and as the two of them 
walked toward the house, Drew Hallam, emerg 
ing from it, saw Joan in a bower of beauty lik 
a lady in a poem. 

When he came up to her, he kissed her 
Penelope had gone on, and they were alone. 

“You were up with the birds.” 

“T had to say ‘good bye’ to everything.” 


“You could have said it later.” 

“T wanted to be alone.” 

“Why not with me?” 

“Oh, well, I thought you might think me— 
silly.” 


’ 


“We'll say it now, together.’ 

He drew her toward the cliff. The fragrance 
of the flowers she carried mingled with the 
fresh fragrance from the sea. 

““How shall I say it?” he asked. 

“Like this.” She made a trumpet of her 
hands and spoke through it. “We're coming 
again. We’re coming again.” 


“But are we?” 
Every year 


- . . ” 
“Of course. a pilgrimage. 
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“My dear, what a romantic program!” 

“Don’t you like it?” 

“Yes. Lut place has nothing to do with my 
Jove for you.” 

“But this place, Drew 
ning.” ; at 

He made a trumpet of his hands. ‘We're 
coming again . . . we’re coming again!” 

The echo which returned to him had a hol- 
low sound. We're coming again ... we're 
coming again...” It was as if some old sea 
monster took up the cry and flung it back in a 
spasm of satiric laughter. : 

While they were all at breakfast, the sky 
darkened. 

Penelope, 
afraid there'll be rain.’ 

“If there is,’ Adelaide complained, “T shall 
tell Joan what I think of her. It was her idea 
to motor.” 

“You'll love it, darling.” 

“How do you know? Iam beginning to hate 
italready. I had to get up early this morning, 
and my nerves are on edge.” 

Joan refused to be depressed by her aunt’s 
pessimism. She had ahead of her the inti- 
mate hours of the long trip, when she would sit 
by Drew’s side in the luxurious ease of the great 
limousine. And what would she care for wind 
or weather? 


it was the begin- 


weather-wise, remarked, “I’m 


AS THE day wore on, Penelope’s prophecy 
proved true. The rain streamed, and the 
sea was lashed into fury by the storm, 

“If the gods keep me until I get under shel- 
ter,” Adelaide said vindictively, “I'll stay 
there until it stops.” 

They had had their lunch at a picturesque 
tea-room and had left before the rain began. 

“We'd better make Portsmouth, if we can,” 
Drew stated, and exerted himself after that to 
keep Mrs. Delatield amused. 

He talked well, and his worldly-mindedness 
met the worldly-mindedness of the old woman. 
Joan wondered a little as she listened, it was 
all so foreign to the things she knew. But she 
was too happy to be critical. She knew that 
never for a moment did Drew forget that she 
was near—there was the glance of his eye for 
her, the turn of his head and the flash of his 
smile, the clasp of his hand over her curled 
fingers. 

Conversation flagged before the trip was 
ended. Adelaide napped. Nancy yawned, and 
Drew sank into a sort of bored apathy. 

But Joan was not bored. Unabashed she 
laid her head against her lover’s shoulder and 
smiled up at him. 

“T’'d like to ride like this—-forever.” 

He touched her cheek with a caressing finger. 
“T'd give my kingdom for a cigarette,’ was his 
only response, but she was satisfied. 

When they reached the big hotel near Ports 
mouth, Adelaide announced, ‘‘I meant what I 
said—I shall stay here until the storm is over.” 

“Our reservations are made at Granitehead,”’ 
Drew reminded her. 

“What of it?” 

“We'll have to pay for them.” 

“Of course.” 

Adelaide entered the elevator on Farley’s 
arm and went serenely to her room. Double 
bills had no terrors for her. She spent as she 
pleased, and her income was always equal to 
her extravagances. 

But Drew, having dressed for dinner, rapped 
on his sister’s door. ‘Look here, Nance,” he 
said, when he was admitted, “how’s the bank 
account?”’ 

“As bad as ever.” 

_ “And there'll be double bills because the old 
girl hates the rain. She really ought to pay our 
expenses.”’ 

“Rather diflicult to suggest, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” He was moody and showed it, 
Sticking his hands in his pockets and gazing at 

e floor 

Nancy, touching her lips with color, asked 
Presently, **\re you marrying Joan for her 
money?” 


“No, I’m not.” 

“Because, if you are, you’d better find some 
one without a heart to break.” 

“I’m not going to break her heart. 
sides, she may not have the money.” 

Nancy turned and looked at him. “What do 
you mean?” 

“Just what I said. She may not have the 
money. 
and no assurance that she is mentioned in the 
will.” 

“Yet vou are taking the chance?” 

“Ves, Iam taking the chance. I am fond of 
the child, although I suppose you won’t be 
lieve it.” 

“You'll never be able to stand poverty.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Why borrow 
trouble? We'll be nice to the old girl, which 
should help, shouldn't it?” 

After dinner Adelaide and the Hallams met 
some people they knew—a Mrs. Carter and her 
daughter, Rose. Adelaide at once proposed a 
game of bridge: 

“We four women. 
dance.” 

Rose Carter was a slim, smooth creature 
of perhaps thirty. She was just back from 
Paris and wore black with pearls. Her hair 
was shingled to show her well-shaped head, and 
she had thin, flexible, red lips and a white skin. 
When she was dummy, she danced with Drew. 
“Who is the little girl?” she demanded. 
“Joan Dudley. I am going to marry her.” 
“Marry her? Good heavens!” 

“What makes you say that, Rose?” 
“Marriage and you! You aren’t made for 


Drew and Joan can 


i 


was.”” But of course he couldn’t. 
been the heroine of his war romance. Ten 
years ago, when she was twenty. She had been 
in Red Cross work in France, and there had 
been the glamour of it. But neither of them 
had had money, and the thing had ended. 

She was still attractive, however, and her 
cleverness amused him. When she went back 
to play her hand, he sat beside her, looking on. 
Joan, on the other side of him, wished he would 
ask her to dance, and presently he did it 

“You little featherweight!” he flattered, as 
they moved to the rhythm of the music 

The Carters were, it was discovered, on their 
way to Granitehead. It was decided that, if 
it was raining in the morning, Rose should take 
Adelaide’s place in the car, and Mrs. Delafield 
and Mrs. Carter would go on by train with 
Farley, of course, in attendance. 


HE storm continued through the night, and 

the next day, when the limousine leit the 
hotel, Rose was in it, a striking figure in her 
orange coat and with a helmet of orange-colored 
felt molded to fitherhead. Shesat beside Nancy, 
but she talked to Drew. And he talked with her 
and laughed a great deal—more, perhaps, Joan 
noticed, than on the day before. But she was 
not jealous. She was, indeed, filled with a great 
content. Now and then Drew’s eyes rested on 
her, and the look in them made her heart beat 
faster. Once, when the wind blew cool, he 
folded her wrap about her. 

“Lovely child,” he whispered, and again: 
“T like you in that white cape. It’s charming.” 

It was after they entered the North Shore 
Drive below Gloucester that something hap 
pened to the car. Dixon got down and tink 
ered and tapped. 
out and came back to report, 

“We'll have to telephone to a garage.” 

The rain had stopped. On each side of them 
hemlock groves covered the low hills between 
the highway and the rocky shore. 
gested that they walk about a bit. 

“Come on, Drew. It’s deadly sitting here.” 
“You'll come, 


Rose sug 


He held out a hand to Joan. 
too?” 

But Nancy objected. 
alone.” 

“Why should you stay?” 

“I’m wearing thin shoes, and it’s wet.” 


“I’m afraid to stay 


And be- | 


There are no legal adoption papers, | 


Re 
He wanted to say, “You once thought I | 
Rose had 


After a while Drew climbed | 
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| NOW 
| Complete 


| Assortment 
| 
| for making 


CHOP SUEY 





CHOW MEIN 


Sent anywhere 
east of the Mississippi 
for $1.00 ($1.25 west of the 
Mississippi and Canada) 


OW you may buy in one con- 
venient package, the genuine 

| Chinese ingredients for making Chop 
| Suey and Chow Mein at home. Ask 
your grocer for the LaChoy Assort- 
ment Package, containing Chinese 
Soy Sauce, tender Sprouts, crisp Chow 
Mein Noodles and savory Brown 
Sauce. When you need additional 
supplies, each item may be purchased 
separately. Every housewife may 
easily prepare a variety of delicious 
Chinese dishes, using recipes given 
in LaChoy Recipe Book. Free copy 
in every Assortment Package. On 
sale by leading grocers everywhere. 


LACHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


* 







Chinese Soy Sauce—Chow. Mein 
Noodles—Sprovts—Bamboo 
Shoots — Sub Kum— Water 
Chestnuts— Mushrooms—Browa 
Sauce—Kumquats 


FREE BOOK OF GENUINE CHINESE 
RECIPES 
Fill in and mail this coupon for La 
Choy Book of Chinese recipes, with 
40 tempting dishes. Write LaChoy 
Food Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich 
IIE aiccicscnsinainninsnicsheiaintbiininiainnieaees 
* ime State 
In using 
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Seven 
women 


wrote this 
advertisement 


for 


GOTTSCHALK’S 


» METAL 
SPONGE 


“The Modern Dish Cloth’ 


10c—25c 


HOUSANDS of other 
women are saying -the 
same things as the women 
quoted below, because they 
find, from actual experience, 
that for cleaning kitchen 
utensils, for washing table 
ware, and for quick results 
wherever stubborn dirt re- 
sists the hardest rubbing 
with an ordinary cloth soap 
and water, Gottschalk’s 
Metal Sponge will do a 
thorough job with great sav- 
ing of time and energy. 
No woman who wants to 
keep her hands soft and 
smooth will be without Gotts- 
chalk’s Metal Sponge. Guar- 
anteed not to rust, corrode, 
splinter or harm hands. 
What Seven Women Say 
—and there are many others 
“Like it better than any metal 
cleaner I have ever used.’ 
Mrs. L. H., Williamsyort, Pa, 
“I certainly have more peace of mind 
to use Metal Sponge for it neither 
sticks to your fingers nor breaks into 


dangerous slivers.” 
Mrs. H. C., Phila., Pa. 
“Best thing I ever used for cleaning 

pots and pans.’ 

Mrs. M. I. W., Mul Valley, Cal. 
“Metal Sponge cleans granite ware 
and aluminum, if anything scorches. 
ihe men have tried it on their hands 


and found it cleans out the groase and 
grime from working on motor 
engines.” 


Mrs. I. T., Waterford, N. Y. 


“J discovered marks on new marble 
window sills and on black marble 
radiator covers. Knowing that a 
strong soap or cleaner would only 
scratch the marble more, I tried 
Metal Sponge and found, after apply- 
ing only a few times that I was able to 
> the marks, while the polish 

marble remained in perfect 
condition.’ z 

Mrs. E. P. N., Overbrook, Pa. 


“Invaluable in the country where we 
must use coal-oil stoves Aluminum 
ware gets very smoky from hese 
stoves, but Metal Sponge cleans it 


beautifully 
Mrs. J. R. S., Baltimore, Md. 


“Find Metal Sponge very good to 
remove chemical and other stains from 
your fingers, which we get in the 
photographing business." 

Mrs. J. S., Windber, Pa. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
with either the large 25c size o 
the smaller 10c size of Gotts- 
chalk’s Metal Sponge, we will 
jiul your order direct Send 
stamps or money order 

Metal Sponge Sales Corporation, 

2724 Mascher St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


September 1927 Good Housekeeping 


Silver Slippers 


went 
“We had a great time getting back to yoy.” 


“Dixon will be back in a moment.” 


| It ended, however, by Joan’s offer to remain 


with Nancy 

“Sure you don’t mind?” Drew asked. 

“Not a bit.” She smiled at him, What did 
she care who walked beside him, when he left 
his heart with her? 

When the others had gone, Nancy apolo- 
gized. ‘‘You wanted to go. And I’m a selfish 
pig.” 

“No, you’re not.” 

“T am, and I know it. 
like me.” 

“T do like you.” 

“Well, I’m not a really likable person. But 
I’m honest in my friendships. And I kept you 
here to say something to you. You mustn’t 
think Drew perfect. He isn’t. And you'll be 
happier if you just take him for what he is— 
with all his faults. And love him, as I do, in 
spite of them.” There was a waver of emotion 
in Nancy’s voice. 

Joan said with earnestness, 
whatever happens.” 

“I hope so. I want you to be happy. 
He hasn’t always known just how to be 
happy, Joan. I wish you might show him.” 

Dixon came back just then with a man from 
a near-by garage. Together they did things 
to the engine. When they got it in working 
order, Dixon announced that in a few minutes 
it would be ready. 

“Shall I look for Mr. Hallam?”’ 

“T’'ll go,” Joan said. “I'll be glad of the 
walk.” 


And I want you to 


“T shall love him 


HE sped up the path which led through the 

hemlock grove. It was only a thread of 
path, and when she reached the top of the hill, 
she found it hard to follow. Under the dark 
| trees with their wet, nerveless branches was 
deep gloom. After a time she came out on the 
| rocks and saw the sea beyond. Clouds were 
piled high on the horizon, and thrown upon 
them was the red stain of the afterglow. Far to 
the right a lighthouse glimmered in the gather- 
ing dusk. It was very still, with the ominous 
stillness which comes before a storm. Nota 
soul was in sight. Joan was gripped by a feel- 
ing of panic. She was desperately afraid of 
| storms. 
| Then, suddenly, the silence was broken by 

the rackety noise of a motor engine, and cutting 

across the darkening waters came a long, gray 
boat with bright brasses. A man stood up in 
it, steering. He had a straight, boyish figure, 
and the wind blew his hair back. Joan had a 
sense of having seen him before. She leaned 
| forward looking at him, a white and slender 
| figure against the blackness behind her. 

The man in the boat saw her and raised his 
hand in a gesture of warning. She turned and 
met the rush of a mighty wind. The tops of 
the trees were flattened by the weight of it; 

| the strength of it seemed to push her back as if 
it would topple her into the sea. 

She began to run. As she came again into 
the grove, the branches of the hemlocks swept 
back and forth like gigantic brooms. The air 

| was filled with ghastly greenness. She stum- 
bled over underbrush and caught her cape on 
the bushes. It was dreadful to be there alone 
in all that noise and chaos. 

“Drew,” she called. “Drew, Drew, where 
are you?” 

Her breath was almost gone when she at last 
reached the road and saw Nancy peering out 
from the car. Dixon hurried to meet her. 
| “I couldn’t find them,” she panted, as she 
came up. 
| “They are coming now,” Dixon told her. 
| She saw them then, running down a path to 
} 


the left of the one she had followed. Rose had 
Her cheeks were reddened by the 
Her blown-about 


her hat off. 
wind, and her eyes shone. 
hair gave her a charming air of disorder. 


| 
| 
Drew had hold of her hand, helping her. They 
were laughing like two children. 
They came romping up to the car. “We 





farther than we thought,”’ Drew said 
Joan was standing in the road. 
find you, and I couldn’t 
voice shook, 

He gave her a sharp glance. “Frightened?” 

She nodded, unable to speak. 

With a sudden movement he held her close. 
“You poor little thing!” 

The storm came booming down like great 
guns. There was thunder now and lightning, 
and the rain rushing in sheets. The car, as 
they sought its shelter, swayed and shook, 
But Joan was not afraid. Her lover was beside 
her. His strength was hers, and his tenderness, 

It was not until that night, when she was 
safe in her room at the Granitehead hotel, that 
she thought of the man in the boat. How 
quick he had been to warn her, and where had 
she seen him? She lay for a long time wide- 
eyed in the darkness before she placed him. 
The boy of her dream had been like that 
with his hand up, and the wind blowing his 
hair, and the red light in the sky above him. 


CHAPTER IV 


THe Two SHops 
ALONG the rocks at Granitehead ran a 


primitive boardwalk. It connected one 
hotel with another, and between the hotels 
were small tea-rooms and libraries and all the 
little places of trade patronized by summer 
guests and open only during the hot season. 

At the end of the boardwalk, however, where 
it ascended a steep promontory, was a shop 
which was open all the year. A sign above the 
doorway said, 

GILES ARMIGER—RARE BOOKS 

In the window of the shop were displayed 
a few volumes of current fiction, whose gay 
jackets were in sharp contrast to the dark 
leather of the old books back of them, and to 
the dim old prints and somber steel engravings 

Set low in the window, as if it modestly re- 
frained from competition with the more aristo- 
cratic commodities of letters, was another sign. 
There was no name on the modest sign. It 
simply read: 

SHOES MENDED 

The shoemaker’s shop was reached from the 
outside by a winding path up from the lower 
road, or indoors by a flight of stairs down from 
the bookshop. It clung thus to the side of the 
rock like the nest of some timid bird. Its 
windows faced the open sea, and indeed the 
view of the water was so wide and free that one 
looking out had the sensation of being on the 
prow of a ship and sailing forward. Within 
the shop there was for furniture a cobbler’s 
bench, a set of shelves on which were set forth 
shoes to be mended, a table piled with more 
shoes, and a modern machine for stitching 
leather. On the outer sills of the windows, 
beyond the screens, were boxes of growing 
plants, snapdragons and petunias and paint- 
er’s-brush—their pink and white and lavender 
blurred this morning by the gray slant of the 
rain which had beaten the waves into stillness 
and had shut people up in their houses. 

The storm had, too, stopped business on the 
boardwalk, so that it was after ten before the 
owner of the bookshop arrived. He called a 
greeting down the stairs, and when no answer 
came he descended them, showing himself in 
the doorway as tall and shapeless in a yellow 
slicker with an oilskin hat pulled over his nos¢ 

There was a rustle in a corner, and out came 
an old sea-gull, raising its wings in an ecstacy 
of welcome. White of breast, keen of eye, 
had a sort of wild dignity which made it 1m- 
pressive in spite of the dragging pinion which 
held it to earth and kept it from those flashing 
flights of others of its kind who, even in the 
rain, dipped and rose, or hung suspended above 
the sullen surface of the sea. 

“All alone, Peter?” 

Old Peter stretched his neck and se« med to 
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Prize Eureka 





whisks away fine grit and sand 
that elude ordinary cleaning. 


Never, in 16 years of de- 
velopment toward the goal 
of vacuum cleaner perfection, 
has Eureka combined in a 
single model so many distinct 
and noteworthy improvements—of such 


importance to women—as are embodied in 


the New Model 10. 


But “Super-Vacuum” is not all 

that makes Model 10 the greatest 

of all Eurekas. It is bigger and 

better built throughout —im- 

proved in all the features that in 
the past have carried the Grand 
Prize Eureka to seven successive 
triumphs in international com- 
petition. 


Air power is now released to its max 
mum cleaning effectiveness. There is an 
actual increase of 30% in suction power 
—perfection of the famous “High- 

Vacuum” principle which, more than FE 4 
any other one feature, has been re- / 

sponsible for Eureka’s rise to world 

leadership. 


The Eureka deaier nearest you 
will gladly demonstrate the New 
Model 10, and arrange for a free 
trial in your own home. He will 
make you a liberal allowance on your 
old cleaner, and arrange convenient 


terms of payment. 


Only through comparison, by use in 
your own home, can you fully real- 
ize what the “Super-Vacuum” of 
this new Eureka means in terms of 
quick, thorough and easy cleaning. 
By actual test, the Model 10 Eureka 
effects the removal of more dirt by 
weight — deeply embedded, “hard- 
to-get” dirt—in a given length of 

time than any of the leading elec- 


tric cleaners tested. It gathers 
up surface lint, threads, etc.; 


Use of an old, inefficient electric 
cleaner is a waste of time and effort. 
Trade your cleaner in now on the New 
Improved Model 10 Eureka. 


Eurexa VacuuM CLEANER CoMPANY 
Detroit, U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 


Foreign - anches: 8 Fisher St., London, W. C. 1, England; 
58-60 Margaret St., ‘Sydney, Australia 


The new Model 10 Grand Prize 
Eureka is a complete cleaner— 
there is no extra charge for the 
entire set of “High-Vacuum™ 
cleaning attachments. 


Giran nd Gets 
P nize A the Dut 


VACUUM CLEANER 
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This little volume con- 
tains many helpful hints 
by child specialists—send 
in the coupon below. 
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| Silver Slippers 


|listen. There was a step outside on the path. 

“Scripps is coming,’ Armiger said, and the 
| door opened. 

The man who entered wore no hat or rain- 
|} coat. He nodded to Armiger and stripped off 
his worn leather jacket and threw it in a cor- 
ner. There had been a time when Scripps’ 
leather jacket had been worn for more spec- 
| tacular uses—when he had flown high in the 
air above other seas than this—above war- 
swept zones. Then one day his wings had been 
broken by the guns of enemy planes. He had 
come down, as old Peter had come, to walk 
henceforth with men who had no wings. To 
|mend shoes, because when the doctors had 
diagnosed his case they had spoken of nervesand 
the necessity of doing something with his hands. 
| “No more law books,” the big specialist had 
said. ‘It would be wiser to learn a trade, if you 
don’t think it beneath you.” 

Scripps had spoken with bitterness. “Beg- 
gars can’t be choosers. I'll mend shoes. My 
great-grandfather was a cobbler. There were 
|many cobblers in Granitehead, and nobody 
was ashamed of it.” 


TEPHEN SCRIPPS and Giles Armiger had 

come from France together. There had 
been things overseas which had drawn them 
close. Their were now a friendship 
which touched the skies; their liabilities, that 
they had the strength of only one man between 
them. 

Giles always spoke of his own perfect physi- 
cal condition with a note of apology. “I 
seemed to bear a charmed life, Scripps. It 
wasn’t fair when the rest of you had to suffer.” 

Yet Giles had fought through four years of 
it, and he had come back with the marks of it 
on his soul. Never again would there be the 
radiance, the youth, the gaiety. Never again, 
perhaps, the hope, the ambition. When his 
friend, Stephen, had elected to mend shoes 
Giles had said: 

“My grandfather’s library was his pride. 
He bought rare books; I’ll sell them.” 

So here were the two shops, Scripps safely 
hidden in his, his sign in his friend’s window. 
\rmiger was happy among his books, or as 
happy as a man can be who through four vears 
has seen horrors 

Scripps said now: “Dilly came over this 
morning. I met her at the landing. She'll 
be up here at lunch time. She has brought a 
cake. She remembered your birthday.” 

“How’s the baby?” 

“Much better. That’s why she could come. 
She left him with William.” 

“‘Nasty weather for her to be out.” 

“Dilly doesn’t mind rain any more than a 
little duck. She said the storm of yesterday 
blew things about a bit. Carried one of her 
old hens out to sea, and she had to row to the 
rescuc - 

rhey laughed at the picture of Dilly in pur 
suit of her wind-blown biddy, then Giles said: 
“It was a dreadiul storm. It caught me on my 
way down from Gloucester. I’ve never seen 


assets 


blacker clouds, coming up from the west 
with a green tint like a tornado.” 
He seated himself on the edge of the tabk 


and swung a foot. “Just as the storm broke, a 
girl appeared on the rocks above m«¢ She wa 
all in white, and with that blackness back ol 
her the effect was tremendous . . like 


something supernatural . . . or like that 
statue, you remember, we saw in France, when 
the smoke drew away and it stood out against 
the dark?” 

“I don’t want to remember,” said Scripps 
“T don’t want to remember anything in 
France.” 

“I know.” Gil shelved the dangerous 
topic and went on with his story. “Well, I 


saw that the storm was about to break, but the 
girl didn’t, and | waved a warning. She began 
to run, and her white cape billowed up about 
her like wings.” 

| He stopped suddenly and sat staring into 
Spx ce. 


Scripps glanced at him and said drily, “Ap 
angel visitant?”’ 

“Yes, something like that. You needn’t try 
to be funny about it, Scripps.” : 

“IT couldn’t be funny. But I’m not quite sold 
on angel visitants.”’ 

“You have no poetry in your soul.” 

“Well, why should [? I deal in shoes,” 

“There’s romance in shoes, Scripps. Think of 
the eager children’s feet that have gone flying 
down the streets of Marblehead in those stubby 
sandals, of the light-hearted girls who have 
danced their way to love and happiness in 
those shabby slippers . . .” 

“Of the sailors who have been drunk in 
those seamen’s boots,” Scripps interrupted 
“Oh, you needn’t expect me to rhapsodize, 
Giles. This is a real world. Those children 
flying down the streets were up to all sorts of 
deviltry. The girls in the shabby slippers were 
probably mercenary beasts—or worse. And 
your angel visitant? If you could look into her 
heart...’ His short laugh gave edge to his 
innuendo. 

Giles’ voice was 
darned cynic!” 

Scripps flung back at him, “‘Why, in God's 
name, shouldn’t I be a cynic? Has life given 
me anything to make me believe it 
ful?” 

Warned by his friend’s excitement, Giles 
stopped the argument. He slid from the 
table and stood up. “I’ve got to go to work. 
It’s raining hard again, thank heaven! I shall 
have a peaceful day with no barbarians to 
bother me.” 


sharp. “Scripps, you 


beaut 


HE barbarians were, it may be said, certain 

of the summer people who haunted the 
boardwalk. They bought of Giles not because 
they cared for old books, or fine bindings, or the 
association with rare minds of other ages, but 
because they felt that something which must 
be paid for by checks of three figures should be 
worth having. Few of them knew the differ- 
ence between Ben Jonson and the incompar- 
able Samucl; had never read Keats or heard of 
Fanny Brawne. They stared blankly when one 
spoke of Pepys, and refused utterly to enthuse 
over Shelley even while they bought hin 
Giles, lacking the commercial mind, would 
have preferred to keep his treasures rather 
than have them go to those who had no real 
appreciation of their value. 

“IT have patience with ignorance which 
secks knowledge,” he told Scripps, “but not 
with these literary upstarts who buy books as 
they would bonds.” 

Having doffed his slicker, Giles proceeded t 
set the shop in order. He worked swiftly and 
competently, and as he moved about, he gave 
an impression of strength and vigor « 
any demands made upon it. One felt he shoul 
be now, as he had been in France, in command 
of men, rather than selling books over a coun- 
ter. He had a well-knit, slender frame, small 
hips, broad shoulders. His features were 
clear-cut, his eyes keen and brown. His sm ll 
mustache was darker than his hair, which was 
ruifled up on his head and of a reddish-brow 

As he worked, he whistled under his breat! 
He felt an unusual lightness of spirit. There 
when he was de¢ ply depress 
BF ys when it was diflicult to preserve cheer 
ful front before Scripps—which must be don 
of course, lest Sc ripps descend into the depths. 

His whistling ceased as a customer entere' 
He went forward to find a girl in a green rau 
\ small green hat was pulled down over 


ceeding 


were days 


coat. 
her evs 
“Are you the shoemaker 
“No. But I look after customers.” 
She handed him a parcel. “I want my sli 
pers me nded.”’ 
He took off the paper. Silver ones! Sma 
and exquisite. “What’s to be done to them: 
She showed him. “I caught the heel. | 
was dancing in the woods.” 
Dancing in the woods 
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He said, before he could stop, “You're not a 

sane”? 

_ back a little, her eyes startled. “TI 
don’t know what you mean.” 

He laughed “I’m _ sorry. Perhaps I 
shouldn’t have said that. But dancing in the 
woods! Not many people do.” 

Her voice was cold, “How silly I must have 
sounded!” ; 

“You sounded—superlative.’ 

She hesitated fora moment, then found herseli 
smiling. He seemed a gentleman. And his 
manner was not in the least presumptuous. 

“Tt was a heavenly dance,” she confided. 

“T am sure of it.” 

“Moonlight,” she vouchsafed further. 

“And for a partner—a faun?”’ 

Another moment’s hesitation, then with a 
thrill in her voice, “And for a partner 


Apollo!” Fall 
Oh, could anything be better? To have her 
meet his thought like that. And who could 
have expected this out from the boardwalk on 
arainy morning? He said with eagerness, 
“Your silver shoes will shine among Scripps’ 
seamen’s boots and slatterns’ slippers.” 


’ 


“Scripps?” : ; 

“My friend, the cobbler. His shop is down- 
stairs.” : 

“Oh . will you tell him, then, that 


there’s a torn place on the other shoe? And 
may [have them by Tuesday night? There’s a 
dance on then, and I’ll need them.” 

She would, she continued, call for them. 
She was at the “Wind and Wave” and would 
like the walk. And when she had said that, 
she glanced around the shop and decided, 

“While I am here, I might as well buy a 
book.” 


HE wandered over to the tables and began 

to read the titles, and it seemed to Giles, 
watching her, as if every time she moved a 
light followed her, like the light in the theatre 
thrown on the leading lady. He found himself 
saying things over in his mind, like “She walks 
in beauty = 

The girl held up a popular novel: ‘How 
about this?” 

He shook his head. “No. It’s not a book 
for dryads—it is for satyrs and people with 
machine minds.” 

“How do you know I haven’t a machine 
mind?” 

“One can judge of these things quickly.” 

“But you’ve seen me only once.” 

“T’ve seen you twice.” 

She looked at him in astonishment. “When 
was the other time?” 

“Yesterday in the storm. You were on the 
rocks near Gloucester.” 

“Were you the man in the boat?” 


(To be continued 


TO MARKET 
By Amy Stodola 


M Y GRANDMA goes to market every single day. 

I'd rather go along ‘ith her than stay at home and play. 

She starts out, oh, so early, with a basket on her arm, 

So she can buy the groc’ries when they're freshest from the farm. 
She slects the best tomatoes, and picks ’em good and sound. 
(The folks that phone get any ones, she says, a-lyin’ round.) 
The corn she wants is like my teeth, she tells the grocer clerk 
off with ‘most the quickest jerk, 
And shows us all the even rows of tiny little pearls, 

And holds the silk against my hair, and says it's like my curls. 
But one thing always puzzles me: Who gets the very worst, 

If grandma goes so early, and picks the best out first? 


He smiles, and tears the tassels 
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“To 

They stood silent for a moment. Each felé | 
perhaps, subconsciously, the significance of this | 
meeting. Then Giles spoke. 

“You have no idea how amazing you were 
against that black sky, with your white capx 
blowing and the sea surging up below you 
When | was a little boy, I had a picture of an 
angel on a rock. I always liked to look at it.” | 

His eyes, as they met hers, held a glint of | 
laughter which robbed his words of any sug- | 
gestion of sentimentality. 

She smiled back. “Angels on rocks make me 
think of tombstones.” 

“Do they? They make me think of Reve 
lation.” 

rhey talked of the storm after that, and she 
told him of her flight through the wood and her 
fears. Then he chose a book for her and 
wrapped it up. 

“Before you go, won’t you let me show you 
one or two things I think you'll like? I have a | 
copy of a letter from Keats to Fanny Brawne. | 
My grandfather made the copy himself from 
the original, and I was lucky enough to have it 
left to me. I wouldn’t sell it for a fortune, but 
now and then I let somebody look at it.”’ 

He drew out a chair for her, then brought 
the letter. While she read it, he stood leaning 
against the table. It was the one beginning, 
“My sweet girl,” and ending, “Ever yours, 
my love.” Joan bending above it read with | 
breathless interest. Giles thought her very | 
pretty, with the deep rose of her cheeks, the 
length of her dark lashes, the brightness of her | 
hair as it showed beneath her green cap. 

When she raised her eyes, there was a light in | 
them like the glow and shine of candles in a 
sanctuary. With keen intuition Giles told | 
himself, 

“She is linking some experience of her own 
with that letter.” 

The thought weighed on him. He had been, 
perhaps, a fool not to let her go at once when 
she had bought her book. He knew that when 
she left, he would still see her sitting there with 
her lighted eyes in his dark shop. He would 
dream of her. And he didn’t want to dream. 

She was saying: “I adore Keats. My father 
was the editor of a country newspaper, and 
his only really valuable possession was a library 
of old books. He made me learn pages o 
poetry. When I began to teach school, | 
found it a great help with the children to pass 
on to them what I had learned.” 

So she was a schoolteacher. He had not 
thought that. It did not fit in with the silver 
slippers and her sojourn at the big hotel. Yet 
even country mice have now and then a holi 
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“Not a trace of 


the white ring 
—no greasiness” 


Gentlemen :— 

White rings and scratches on my 
treasured Sheraton dining table greeted 
me when I returned after renting my 
home for the summer. 

To say I was upset is putting it 
mildly. Then I recalled hearing my 
husband say Woodtone was the only 
thing he had ever found that could 
polish and remove bad spots from his 
car—the only thing, too, that was not 
a greasy dust catcher. 

So my maid got some Woodtone and 
it was more than equal to the test. Jn 
no time at all my table was its old 
beautiful self. Not a trace of a 
white ring or scratch. Not even a 
suggestion of greasiness. Its original 
lustrous polish was restored—and now 
it seems just more lovely than ever. 

Woodtone forever—in my house! 

(Name on request 
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The original 
greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 





Ask your druggist for this grease- 

less, quick-working polish. Also 

sold at department, grocery and 
furniture stores. 












| MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., Dept. G-15 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


Enclosed find 6c (to cover packing and 
postage), for a trial bottle of Woodtonc. 
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(Continued from page 8 3) 


*| her, she was just getting out of a car, up at 


the house-party, a year ago Christmas, you 
know. She had her fur coat wide open over 
a thin dress, and her galoshes pushed down, 
with thin stockings. She just laughed when 
they said it would hurt her. 

“She said, ‘I never am ill.’ The way she 
poised on the steps—it was like one of those 
red butterflies. And her big black eyes, laugh- 
ing at you. She said: ‘Why, this is the giant 
out of the fairy-tale! Let me have it to play 
with, Bobby.’ But somehow, when Caroline 


| laughed at you, it wasn’t like other girls laugh- 


ing at you. It was sort of loving you.” 

“Duncan, listen to me.”’ At least she could 
undo this much. “I think Caroline did care for 
you. I’m not sure—but I think she went 
away, not because she didn’t care, but because 
she thought you cared for me. Richard said 
aad 
His gloom did not lighten. “How could she 
ee anybody- like me?” 

“If she didn’t, why did she write you? It 
was much more natural to have written me.” 

“Her heavenly mercifulness. Suppose she 
had died and I never knew!” 

Silvia winced at the dreadful word. ‘She 
won’t die. She needn’t. If it were really seri- 
ous, they would have wired me.” 


E SHOOK his head and was quiet for a lit- 

tle while. Then the questions recom- 
menced, a beat of unceasing, self-tormenting 
questions. They were Silvia-tormenting ones, 
some of them. At first, Silvia wished he would 
keep quiet. But by the time they arrived at 
the end of the long journey, next morning, the 
pounding of them was a distraction from her 
own thoughts. She had not slept well, and she 
thought too much while she slept. She had 
heard old people say that troubles never came 
singly. She hadn’t believed it especially. It 
was evidently true. 

“Perhaps she will let me marry her before 
she dies,’ Duncan said when they met. “It 
would give me the chance to help look after 
her. There must be something I can do that 
they haven't thought Suppose they 
haven’t taken proper care of her. oe ae 

Silvia reassured him indignantly as to that. 
His harping on the naked word “death” was 
driving her mad. When she stopped him, he 
would make one of his mechanical apologies 
and go back to it again five minutes later. 

“T loved her from the first minute I laid my 
eyes on her, of course. She was always won- 
derful to me. But that was just because she 
was kind. I never thought it meant any- 
thing .. . Did you say you thought it might 
mean something, Silvia? ... She must know I 
loved her Or she wouldn’t send for me. 
She knew it would give me something wonder- 
ful to remember all my life.” 

“Oh, don’t!” 

“Sorry. . . . Do you suppose she will be con- 
scious?” 

“T know no more than you do. 
a little mercy on me, Duncan. 
whom I love. I don’t believe she’s dying. 
all nonsense.” 

His face lighted for a minute, then went back 
to its normal expression of gloom. “Do you 
suppose Aunt Alice ever said anything to Caro- 
line?” he asked. 

“IT shouldn’t consider it improbable. 
know what she is.”’ 

Queer how the whole situation had changed 


of. 


Please have 
She’s my sister 
It’s 


You 


by this one move of Caroline’s illness. Silvia 
could discuss Mrs. Duryea quietly now. She 
seemed far and unimportant compared to 


Caroline. 

“She is one of those incredible people who 
have no conscience about the means they em 
ploy to get what they want. She has been 
playing an impertinent chess with us all.” 

“She does it for the feeling of power it gives 
her, I suppose,”’ Duncan said. . “Then you 
think Caroline cares a little?” 





“Richard said so.” 

Imagine caring for Duncan, even ip this 
transformed state! At best he would always 
be a simple, devoted, affectionate little te 
sort of tamed fairy-tale giant, as Caroline had 
called him. But if Caroline, “dangerously jj 
(Silvia would not say the harder word in he 
thoughts), had called to him as she had~ 

She flung herself impatiently back in he 
seat. They were on the Westchester eXDress 
now. The rain of demands for reassurang 
was checked for a few moments, while Duncan 
took out his beloved scrawl and studied it for 
the fiftieth time, as if rereading would bring 
new meanings out of it. . . . Would they never 
arrive? When they did, would it be too late 

There were taxis at the station. The driver 
of the one she took was a man Silvia did not 
know. She could not ask him about Caroline 
as she might have one of the old stagers, The 
long drive to the house seemed short, the com. 
paratively short drive through the ground 
unbearable some way. So unchanged every. 
thing was, so exactly as she had seen it bur. 
geoning spring after spring, just the same red 
tips on the rosebushes, the same forsythia 
thrusting out its yellow wands, the same dull, 
purple-gray bud-clusters among the high, 
green lilac-trees. Everything was so normal, 
so everlasting, with little Caroline . dan- 
gerously ill. Not that other word. Danger. 
ously ill. You got well from that often. 

They hurried up the steps and waited an 
eternity for the door to open. Finally Rhoda, 
with her perfect-maid manners—unfeeling just 
now, it seemed to Silvia, in their calmness— 
let them in. Still more unfeeling seemed her 
enthusiastic greeting to Silvia when she saw 
who it was. Silvia cut her short. 

“How is Miss Caroline?” 

“Why, better,” Rhoda said easily. 

Silvia caught a long breath of relief. Better! 
She threw down her handbag and rushed up 
the stairs to Caroline’s bedroom, followed by 
Duncan. 


HE door was open, and the room lay ina 

glare of morning sunlight, exactly as it al- 
ways did when Caroline was engaged on beau- 
tifying operations in health. Mrs. Hawthorne 
was not there, neither was the doctor. In the 
middle of her large, gayly-painted bed, propped 
by many gayer pillows, reclined Caroline in 
one of those orange georgette nightgowns of 
hers which were to be told from dancing frocks 
only by the fact of being worn without any- 
thing under them and in bed. By her on the 
coverlet lay her armament of creams and 
paints and powders, her perfumes, her silver 
toilet set. There were also two new novels, 4 
puzzle book, a jigsaw puzzle, writing materials, 
her Pierrot doll, and two pears on a plate. She 
held in a tanned little hand quite capable of it 
her heavy, long-handled, silver mirror. She 
had finished her face and, having brushed her 
hair to the highest gloss possible with a brush, 
was putting an extra polish on it with a sik 
handkerchief wrapped around a powder pad. 

Little fiend! 

Before Silvia could do more than stand in 
the doorway, checked and paralyzed with the 
revulsion of finding this highly convalescent 
Caroline, Duncan Annesley had thrust past 
her. He had the mirror and the orange night- 
gown with Caroline inside, and everything else 
on the bed, it seemed to the dazzled onlooket, 
in his arms at once, and on the minute. 

“Caroline, darling, darling—” were the only 
coherent words that Silvia could make out 
from the flood of muttered adoration. 

And of Caroline’s likewise murmured 
ecstasy, “You came! you came!”’ over and over 

Silvia was too happy with relief to be a 
angry with her sister as the trick des« rved. She 
turned and went in search of her mother to get 
a little light on things. 

After the first greetings and Mrs. Haw 
thorne’s first astonishment were over, they s# 
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it. Besides, you ought to have known that 
mother would have telegraphed if there’d been 


together in the sunny window-seat, and Mrs. 
Hawthorne found time, as she gathered up the 
mending she had scattered about her in her 
surprise at seeing Silvia, to ask: . 

“What made you think of coming, darling? 

\nd who is that young man you brought? 
Silvia laughed with a little vexation. She 
was reassured enough to allow herself the 
luxury of a little vexation now. 
" “Caroline, if you please, wrote that boy that 
che was dying and wanted to see him! Or 
rather, now | remember the wording of the 
letter, she implied it. He came for me, of 
course, and we traveled together. 1 was 
nearly wild with anxiety about her, not to 
speak of his behavior! How is she, really? 
She seemed as well as Mother Hubbard’s dog 
when we rushed into the room.’ 

“The naughty child! She had a touch of in- 
fuenza, a very light one. She will be up ina 
ouple of days. She could really be around 
now, but I insisted on her staying in bed, be- 
ause influenza is so weakening if you rise too 
soon. 1 thought she was unexpectedly docile 
about it.” 

Silvia laughed ruefully. “ ‘It began with 
flu’ She sent a pathetic scrawl to the effect 
that if Duncan wanted to see her, he had 
better hurry!” 

Mrs. Hawthorne shook her head, and said 
wain, “That naughty child!” Then she 
looked concerned. ‘My dear, this must mean 
that she really cares for him. Even Caroline 
wouldn’t play a trick of this kind without an 
Does he—” 

“Does he?” Silvia moaned. “He is her ab- 
ject and crawling slave. He has had a queer, 
bullied sort of life with his aunt, that terrible 
Mrs. Duryea I’ve been writing you about. It 
s complicated apparently, not improved, by 
the fact of his being very rich, for she has 
arefully taught him that no one but herself 
can love him for anything but the money. The 
ope that Caroline possibly might seems to be 
like a ray of sunshine in a dungeon, so to speak. 
And queerly enough, it looks as if she did!” 

“I must see him. Where is he now?” 

“Goodness, I forgot! He is upstairs in 
Caroline’s room. ‘They were so wrapped up in 
one another, in all senses of the phrase, that I 
felt like an intruder and fled.” 

Mrs. Hawthorne rose precipitately and hur- 
ried upstairs to chaperone her daughter. 
Silvia followed, laughing to herself. Now the 
unxiety was over, she was reverting to that 
fond and amused pride in Caroline which was 
her usual attitude. 


object. 


THINGS had quieted more or less by now. 

Duncan had wrapped Caroline (with meti- 
culous pinnings) into the quilted satin bed- 
wket which no human hand had ever before 
managed to keep on her. He had tidied the 
ittered bed and rearranged her pillows. He 
had drawn up a chair by it, in which he sat 
looking as if the heavens had opened to him, 
olding one of Caroline’s small, extravagantly- 
manicured paws as if it might break, but as if 
it was never to be released. When he rose at 
their entrance, he kept fast hold still. 

“She’s nearly well!” he burst out joyfully as 
they entered. 

He was transformed by the vivid happiness 
that was written all over him. He felt no re- 
sentment at her trick, that was plain. Every- 
thing Caroline did for the next sixty years of 
her life would be perfect; that was plain. too 

“This is my dear mother, Duncan,” Caro 
ine interrupted in a small, mock-invalid voice. 
Mother, Duncan feels he would like to Wed 
Me On Deathbed, like a headline. So would 
you telephone for Dr. Russell?” 

; “You little demon!” Silvia said fondly. 
‘How do you suppose you have made me feel? 
I've been frantic about you.” 

“I didn’t mean to drag you in,” Caroline 
said, looking faintly ashamed. Not much; 
— too radiant for any real feeling other 
= 1s aptare. I never thought Duncan 

Wd think of telling you or bringing you into 


anything really the matter with me.” 

Duncan here bent over her and pulled down 
a sleeve which had got pushed up. She let 
him without a word of protest. She let 
him! Well, she loved him, ¢/at was plain. 

“I did think of that,” Silvia answered. 
“But I couldn’t take a chance, I was so worried 
about you.” 

“Sorry, old dear. But nothing, short of | 
death or taxes, would have dragged the old 
heart’s secret out of Duncan—would it, Dun 
can? He’s that modest. . . . Of course, you 
realize by now, dear ones grouped about my 
dying bed, that I am marrying this creature 
solely for the money he talks about so much.” 

The boy and girl here exchanged glances of 
such pure and mutual adoration that the 
others felt immodest at being anywhere near. 

“I hope you don’t mind,” Duncan said 
humbly to Mrs. Hawthorne. “I know, of 
course, that Caroline is a hundred times too | 
good for me. But there 7s that one good thing 
about me; I can give her everything she 
wants.” 

“Duncan, you utter fool!” said his lady 
severely. ‘What did I tell you about talking 
that way?” 

“I’m sorry. 


It’li take time, my dear.” 


E GOT up from her bedside, all six feet 

three of him, and smiled brightly at his 
prospective in-laws. It was, for the first time | 
in Silvia’s knowledge of him, a boyish, likable 
smile. And he was standing straight, un- 
ashamed of his inches. Caroline’s love for him 
had already given him self-respect. As he 
towered there, Silvia began to see that the 
chances were a very fine man was to be mack 
of Duncan Annesley. It was a case of “If I be 
dear to some one else, then I should be to my 
self more dear.” 

“But it’s true, Mrs. Hawthorne,” he said. | 
“You know it—and Silvia knows it, too 
what Caroline is and what lam. But—but 

He threw out his hands in a gesture that 
said, as plainly as if he had been a knight of 
old and had used the words, “From this mo 
ment on all my life will be devoted to beco ing 
worthy of her.” He meant it, also, as it is 
probable many knights of old did not in the 
least. 

Mrs. Hawthorne promptly kissed him and 
even told him that she was glad to welcome | 
him into the family. She had never done as | 
much for Richard, Silvia remembered with a 
pang of jealousy. But most mothers, after all 
like an adoring swain who thinks that several 
millions and an exclusive and entire worship 
are much less than their daughter deserves, 
and really means every word of it. She led | 
him off to show him the room where he was to 
spend the night. She was telling him that she 
would telephone to the town haberdasher for 
necessities for him, if he intended staying with 
them. In short, she was frankly mothering 
him as they disappeared, and he was accepting 
it with instant gratitude and affection. | 

Caroline, left alone, drew a long, happy | 
breath, smiled dreamily, and pulled the sleeve | 
of her jacket farther over her wrist of her own 
accord. That gesture said a great deal. Dun 
can wished her to be wrapped up. She would | 
be, for love of Duncan. That was what the 
whole of life was for. 

Silvia dropped into the chair Duncan had 
left vacant. 

“Well, you imp?” she said. 

“Well,” Caroline said simply. 


| 
| 
| 


“Nothing 


short of that would have brought him. I had | 
were | 


to have him.” Her eyes melted and 
focused dreamily on nothing, as she mused over 
his perfections. 

“And are you going to turn him into a 
Debonair Barnevelt?” Silvia asked a little 
cruelly. 

“Of course,” Caroline said simply. “He has 
to make me proud of him. And he'll be some 
one to be proud of—you'll see, Silvie! He's 
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had such a cruel, horrible time always!’’ she 
burst out suddenly. “Oh, if I can only make it 
up to him!” 

No, it wasn’t for his money that little Caro- 
line was marrying Duncan. Silvia kissed her 
sister. 

“You will, darling,” she said. “You have, 
already.” 

“That dreadful Duryea woman!” Caroline 
went on. “She thought she was going to own 
him for life. If she ever sees him again, it will 
be over my dead body, I can tell her that. 
Dead of flu, of course,’’ she remembered irrel- 
evantly, and giggled. “You're so darn con- 
scientious and right-minded and reasonable, 
Silvia. You would never have done such a 
clever thing as to pen a feeble line from a 
dying bed to reacquire your Richard, suppos- 
ing him to be too shy to approach. But I 
won’t scorn you for it. And fortunately Dick 
is a go-getter himself, so it is all right for you 
to have a maiden’s self-respect.” 

Silvia switched the conversation abruptly. 
She didn’t want to discuss Richard, and there 
were things she did want to know. 

“Caroline, answer me. Did you go off be- 
cause you thought Duncan liked me?” 

“Yes, I did.” j 

“Don’t you think it was silly, considering 
Richard? And everything?” 

“Not so very. Marriage isn’t iron-clad in 
these days. I can see now that I should have 
been killed for doubting Duncan’s affection for 


| me for one minute. But everybody was saying 


that he was crazy over you. And when you 
care—yourself, you get into a frame of mind 


| where you think everybody else wants the one 


you want, and how could they help it? And it 


|got so I couldn’t stand being sporting any 


longer, so I ran.’ 
“You felt that way about Duncan?” Silvia 


| tried to keep the surprise out of her voice. You 


| 


couldn’t say to your newly-afiianced sister that 
her lover was so inferior to your husband in 
every way that the idea was preposterous. 

“Of course, I did. I do now.” Caroline’s 


|eyes went vague again. “Silvia, did you ever 


| . : 
|notice what beautiful hands he has—and so 


strong... ?” 

Silvia had not, but she ‘said she had, and 
braced herself for a further catalogue of his 
graces, thinking the while to herself about the 
whole tangle. 

They had all been young, and honest, and 
not too self-assured. They'd all four been in 
love. And the selfish and irresponsible and 
power-loving Duryea woman had done her best 
to play chess with them for pawns. Well, she 
hadn’t succeeded here, anyway. 

“Silvia, you haven’t heard a word I said, 
I’m going to get up,” declared Caroline, throw- 
ing the bedclothes aside. 

“IT am not Duncan,” said Silvia. “I shan’t 
attempt to stop you.” 

Caroline laughed and hunted under the bed 
for her slippers, and Silvia went off to settle 


| herself in her own old room. 


DUNCAN, suitably outfitted, though with 

difiiculty, for a week's stay at least, settled 
down with a small-boy’s taken-for-granted 
content with the Wingfields. He loved Caro 
line, to begin with. He attached himself to 
Mrs. Hawthorne as if he had always known 
her, and basked in being mothered. He even 
gave Silvia a child-like, brotherly affection 


| which ignored, as if it had been a dream, the 


surprising proposal he had made her. And 


|when Mrs. Hawthorne discovered, as Mrs. 


Duryea had done before her, that there was a 
connection between the Barnevelts and the 
Wingtields some generations back, which estab- 
lished him as his Caroline's sixth cousin, he was 
happier than ever. His whole attitude was 
that after being lost for a lifetime, he had at 
last come home. 

When Caroline informed him coolly that if 
her parents had no objection, he could go on 
living in the house after their marriage, he ac 


| cepted the idea with simple gratitude He 
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asked nothing better; he had never thought of 
anything so good. You could see him Putting 
down visible roots. 

“You can design us a wing of our OWN to 
live in, Silvia,” he said, generously allowing her 
an entry into their rapture, and quite forget 
ting the number of unoccupied rooms that the 
old house, framed for the large families of an 
other century, possessed. 

“You needn’t bother about wings, child" 
Caroline told him. “But as long as ’m wed- 
ding you for your gold, darling, | want a swim. 
ming-pool and a really good gym, properly 
fitted. And a little private movie-theater. We 
could do amateur theatricals in it, too.” 

“And the roc’s egg to hang up in the middle.” 
Silvia finished for them. z 

But Duncan saw nothing especially extraya. 
gant in these requirements. He was making 
laborious notes of them, indeed, and look} 
up expectantly for more, as a faithful dog looks 
up for another morsel. 

“And I wish,” Caroline went on serenely 
“that you'd get me a really decent radio—yoy 
needn’t wait till I am yours alone for that. The 
one we have now is simply decayed.” 

“T'll telephone into New York right away 
and see what the best they have is,” said Dun. 
can, and strode off. 

“It gives him something to take his mind of 
himself and his shortcomings,” Caroline com 
mented as if he were her small son. “I think 
up things to take his mind every night befor 
I go tosleep. Besides, the radio really is rotten 
Nothing but static.” 


T WASN’T too easy at all times, watching 
Caroline and Duncan being happy. Dur- 
can’s eagerness te be Caroline’s slave could not 
but throw into unhappy. relief Richard’s quiet 
ultimatum. Of course, Silvis was not of atem 
perament which could ever havc been satisfied 
with Duncan. But she couldn’t help feelig 
unhappy now and again. Happy love is har 
to stand going on around you, when yeu ar 
going through emotional crises on your ¢wn 
account. She was glad, glad, glad for Caroli: 
She was glad for her mother, who was appar 
ently about to have the sort of son-in-law she 
had always unknowingly needed. What had 
ailed Duncan, Silvia began to think, was that 
he was of the old squire type, the solid, steady- 
going, farming land-owner. And nobody had 
ever thought before to put him on land. It 
did not take Mrs. Hawthorne long to think of 
it. 

Her most cherished idea had always been to 
rescue her beautiful countryside from the hate- 
ful defacement of “allotments” and “improve: 
ments” and the prevailing American passion 
for handsome jerry-built houses on pocket: 
handkerchiefs of ground. And by a fortunate 
and romantic chance, there was a beautiful, 
unproductive old estate not far away which 
had once belonged to a branch of the Barne- 
velts. That branch, indeed, which had done 
the intermarrying with the Wingfields. Mrs 
Hawthorne talked to him by the hour about 
intensive farming. The two slow voices would 
go antiphonally on and on, Caroline hovering 
about with an occasional pert remark that hid 
her adoration of her Duncan’s intelligence 
Subsoils. Rebuildings. Reclamation. It was 
all very sensible, and so far as Duncan and bis 
mother-in-law elect went, heaven-sent. 

“It was mother put ideas into my head 
about Duncan,” Caroline remarked. She 
talked of little but Duncan, it was understood, 
but some of it was sensible. “You see, Silvia, 
he doesn’t any more belong to a speeding age 
than she does. He’s geared for the old dear 
days of two-four time or whatever it was, not 
jazz. I suppose everybody belongs somewhere, 
if you can only find out where. If ancestral 





acres are his home-town, and by luck he can 
get them (money, as you may hav« heard him 
say before I stopped him, being no object), 
ancestral acres shall be his.” 

“What about you?” asked her sister cum 
ously. “If anybody was ever geared lor ja 
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thought you were. Anyway you always gave 
impression. 

— anes got on with mother. I think 
I'l get on with Duncan,” said Caroline 

cidly. 
Oe seemed to. She and Duncan flew to and 
from the Wingfield place to the old-new farm 
in the pink flivver, children with a gigantic 
dolls’ house. Duncan showed no signs of even 
leaving the house, nor the Hawthornes of 
wanting him to. His height and strength made 
him exactly what Mrs. Wingfield had wanted 
to deal with some overgrown lilac trees, Silvia 
finally heard given as a perfectly adequate rea- 
son, and he would have to wait till the blossom- 
time of lilacs was over before he cut them 
properly. With all life waiting outside, they 
were digging holes in a garden! . . . Well, if 
that was your place, as Caroline had said .. . 

Silvia thought it was time she went back. 
Her sister was well, and her assistant restive. 

Also her affairs could not wholly be kept 
from her family. Duncan had told them what 
the university knew, that Richard had taken 
another position, leaving Silvia alone. He had 
also confessed frankly to Caroline that he had 
asked Silvia to divorce Richard and marry 
him. Duncan and Caroline agreed cheerfully 
that Duncan had been more of an idiot even 
than he usually was, and dismissed it. Some 
question of silos was more important. 

As for the position, Silvia found that her 
mother knew more of what Richard was doing 
than she did herself. Her mother and father 
had discussed the work at length. Mr. Haw- 
thorne had been consultant on the whole thing, 
and shoved it Richard’s way, before there was 
any question of his marrying Silvia. It was a 
much more important piece of work than had 
ever come to him before, and it had entailed 
more of a sacrifice than Silvia could possibly 
have realized for him to abandon the chance 
in the first place, so that they could be together 
at the university town. 

As for the crisis in Silvia’s own affairs, Silvia 
had no way of telling how much her mother 
suspected or knew. She said nothing. She 
gave Silvia a little extra petting, however, 
which made her suspicious, 

Caroline was not so reticent. She had of 
course talked it over with Duncan. And of 
course young love would feel that nothing but 
young love counted. She said frankly to Silvia 
that she thought it was crazy for her to go on 
teaching a day with a handsome husband dig- 
ging a watershed, or whatever it was, in an- 
other state. 


OMMENTS on your behavior, however, 

from a younger sister, are never especially 
here or there. The real reason why Silvia de- 
sired to go was Andrew Tenbroeck. 

It is far from pleasant to have the lover who 
assured you that your marriage was doomed 
not to work coming in and out of the house and 
eying you as if he rather thought it hadn’t. 
Andrew, of course, could ask no questions, but 
like the parrot, he thought the more, and 
nearly thought aloud. And to finish things, 
there came a letter to her from her former em- 
ployer, Mr. Josephs, the big architect, to the 
effect that if or when circumstances made it 
possible for her to return to him, he would be 
very glad indeed. At the first reading of the 
letter she was in a panic for fear every one sup- 
posed her parted from Richard for good. 
Though how they could think so, she did not 
know, But a second reading cleared up for 
her the situation. There was something to the 
effect that if her permanent headquarters were 
in or near New York, as her husband probably 
did a good deal of traveling, it would be easy 
for her to manage it. 7 

Yes, it would. In the event, of course, of 
parting from him for good. Not otherwise. 

She could not think it out at home. There 
was too much young love wandering about un- 
ashamed, and far too much Andrew. But it 
added a complication, or offered a solution, as 
she wished to regard it, to her problem. She 
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was not condemned to the university work, 
with all its annoying associations. It wasn’t 
Mrs. Duryea or nothing. She could stay with 
her mother and go on again with her work in 
the famous Josephs firm, exactly as she had 
been doing before all these worrying men 
pulled her life to bits between them. 

She felt chilly and heartsick, watching Caro- 
line and Duncan being in love with each other. 
And Andrew hovered near, saying little. But 
she knew Andrew. He was biding his time, 
and if she came back to her mother’s house for 
a permanency, the end would be Andrew 
again. She had been married, and by so much 
was she less able to stand being lonely. As for 
work—work is an emotional drug, not an emo- 
tional food. Already she was beginning to 
wonder if she would not end by belonging to 
Andrew, if it wasn’t predestined, and she a fool 
to fight what had been waiting for her always. 
She hated it, but if he was eternally there, 
ready ... 

No, this was not a place to hide from the 
problems of the university, nor its memories. 
She kissed her mother and sister good-by and 
went back to the hated little town. She took 
up her classes once more, and answered ques- 
tions about Richard, and smiled as she told 
people about the engagement of Duncan and 
Caroline (¢hat had checked the gossip, anyway!), 
and advised Signy about her trousseau, and 
wondered every night if she could stand any 
of it another day. 


ICHARD had been so good to her, so gen- 
tle with her, that she had never had a 
chance to know how strong the bonds were that 
bound her to him. There had never seemed to 
be any, because there had never been anything 
for them to pull against. They pulled, now. 

She missed him as she had never missed any 
thing or any one in her life. She wanted him 
horribly, in every way it is possible to want 
another human being. She found that she had 
not missed him during the work day, before, 
because she had dwelt with him mentally 
without knowing it. She had known that at 
five-thirty he would be there, they would be 
together. Five-thirty now ... 

And yet she did not in the least wish to give 
in. Through all her suffering and loneliness 
persisted the remembrance of her mother, of 
countless other women, as capable of talent, 
as avid of outside interests, as she, who had 
given away all their gifts to have some man 
love them. She held her individuality to her 
breast as if it were a separate thing. The de- 
mand her husband made of her felt like death. 

. » On the other hand, what was the point of 
being alive without him? 

She resigned quietly, the resignation to take 
effect at the end of the term. But that was 
not burning any bridges. It was indeed a 
sensible thing to do, as she had no desire to be 
a teacher for life. It had been a stepping- 
stone, from the first. Back in the city, she 
knew now, her work awaited her whenever she 
wanted it, and she had given herself added 
prestige by this instructorship. 

Andrew waited, too, if she refused Richard's 
terms. Leaving the place where he was had 
not altered that. Andrew stood there, like a 
huntsman at another entrance to the hole she 
had gone in at ... Andrew! She couldn't 
There was no man on earth who counted but 
Richard. And yet ... and yet . some- 
times her hurt pride and anger would make her 
plan long scenes of how Richard would feel and 
what he would say if he knew, after he had 
sent her off because she wouldn’t give him 
everything, that Andrew had gladly taken 
what he was too proud to take. She knew now 
how women could marry one man to punish 
another. There were even times, usually after 
she had suffered so for want of Richard that 
she was frantic, that she was on the point of 
deciding to write to Andrew. 

One of these afternoons she could stand her 
suffering no longer, sitting still in the house. 
She went out to walk and walk and walk, to 
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try to wear down her physical strength so that 
she would not feel all the dreadful different 
thoughts that hurt her; so that she would feel 
little but a desire to lie down and sleep and 
sleep. 

She started off, her hands in the pockets of 
her big coat, her head down against the crisp 
spring wind, along a road leading out into the 
hills where she had often swung along beside 
Richard on their Saturdays and Sundays free. 
The more she walked that road, the more she 
remembered Richard. So she swerved abruptly 
and returned, going aimlessly along one of the 
cross streets that led she did not know where. 
Anywhere would do that wasn’t a road they 
had walked happily together. The little town, 
in the middle of a wilderness of mountain and 
farming country, had a way of changing from 
being a prim, neat toy-box sort of place, with 
close-crowded dinky houses and less crowded 
terrible gingerbready ones, to an almost prim- 
itive wilderness. After an edge of the shabby 
disorder which comes inevitably around the 
edge of man’s handiwork, you could cross into 
the primitive again, on some sides; on lush 
farming country, with only an occasional plod- 
ding Pennsylvania Dutchman guiding his 
tractor, on others. She could find somewhere 
that hadn’t Richard written all over it, if she 
tried. 


HE was plodding unseeingly still among the 
streets with the neat, square, brick houses 

on neat, square grass plots, too miserable to 
went, when she had a narrow 
escape of colliding with the substantial, gray- 
coated figure of a woman carrying a full mar- 
ket-basket. She looked up to apologize, and 
saw Mrs. Barratt, more blown about than 
usual, returning from a cash-and-carry store 
evidently with the materials for the next three 
days’ housekeeping. She greeted Silvia with 
her usual strong heartiness. 

“Splendid day, isn’t it? Feel that wind? 
Did you see how the tulips are coming up down 
at Mrs. Wendell’s all along the lawn?” 

Silvia felt not the slightest interest in tulips. 
Tulips came out every year. She wanted to 
answer in the words of a poem she had read 
once, 


care where she 


“It is not enough that yearly, down this hill, 
April comes like an idiot, babbling and strew- 
ing flowers!” 

But she mustn’t. -You didn’t quote poetry 
at stout, beaming women with market-baskets. 

“It’s a wonderful day,” she said with an 
effort at courtesy, and made as if to pass. 

Mrs. Barratt put out a capable. hand and 
checked her, looking at her keenly. 

“Look here, child, something’s the matter. 
It’s more than missing that boy you’re going 
to be with anyway in a little while. What is it? 
Can I help you?” 

“I don’t think any one can,” Silvia said in a 
low voi ec. 

“Come into my house,’ said Mrs. Barratt. 
Her kind, strong touch on Silvia’s arm did not 
slacken. “I'll make you some tea to begin 
with, and then, if you want to, you can talk 
about it after tea. People have been talking 
things out to me for thirty years, and I never 
told anybody yet. Come in, child.” 

Silvia looked appraising into the weather- 
beaten face. Yes—they did say that Mrs. 
Barratt was close-mouthed. Well, you could 
tell that about heranyway. Her standards, no 
low ones, were written all over her. She'd be 
safe. Perhaps, if she could say some of it out 
loud, she wouldn’t suffer so much. Mother 
wasn’t where you could talk to her. And 
Mother would only say, “Live up to your 
highest ideals,” anyway. Which didn’t help at 
all, because which were they? 

“Thank you, I'll come in,”’ she said. 

She had not known how tired she was. She 
dropped into the comfortable, shabby chair 
pushed forward for her and felt she never 
wanted to get up again. Mrs. Barratt left her 

| alone for a few minutes, and then was back 
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with tea in a Wedgwood service of unmistak. 
able age and perfection, flanked with cakes out 
of one of the packages she had be bringing 


home when they met, on as unmistakable a 
ten-cent-store glass plate. 

“Drink it, and you'll feel better,” said Mrs 
Barratt. “You were nearly at the end of your 
rope. How far had you walked?” , 

Silvia tried to remember. Why .. . by 
the time, and the pace, eight or ten miles in 
and out and up and down. She was tired, 
More than usual. 

‘Sleeping badly does make a difference,” she 
said. 

She drank the tea and ate with actual thirst 
and appetite. When she was through, she felt 
better, more able to pull herself together, 

“Been sleeping badly, too? I thought 50, 
Don’t go into it unless you want to, my dear, 
sut you are evidently in trouble, and there is 
no one else here, so far as I know, you can go 
to.” 

No. Not Mrs. Duryea, with her passion for 
talking over everything she knew to the next 
caller. And she had not had time to make 
friends, actually, with any other women. Silvia 
suddenly decided to trust her hostess. 

‘I am worried,” she said. ‘But it’s nothing 
any one can help. It’s just being a woman, and 
that happened quite a while ago.”’ 

“It isn’t the easiest job in the world,” Mrs. 
Barratt answered, as if she knew what Silvia 
meant. 

“I do not want to give up my profession,” 
Silvia said as quietly as though what lay be- 
hind the words did not change heaven and 
earth for her. “But it has come to a choice 
between that and putting through my mar- 
riage. I supposed I could do both, but it seems 
not. And I don’t at all know what to do.” 

“If you are sure it is a choice,” Mrs. Barratt 
said. 

Silvia nodded. 

“Helping the world to go on,” Mrs. Barratt 
said, “with two people like you, healthy and 
well educated and well principled, for parents, 
is worth any amount of architectural instruc- 
tion, or even beautiful buildings. I know my 
own five children are much more valuable to 
the world than my professional services would 
have been. I had to choose. But why should 
you?. Today it isn’t difficult to keep one’s cake 
and eat it.” 

“That's what I thought,” Silvia said dully, 
“but it seems not.” 

“I’ve been watching you, my dear,” Mr. 
Barratt answered. “I think I know the kind 
you are. In this little, gossippy, cross town, 
where everybody tells everybody else every- 
thing they can contrive to elicit or invent, I 
know you for a gentlewoman who does not be- 
tray confidences, and you know me for one, if 
I’m not mistaken. So I’m going to tell you 
some things I wouldn’t want most people to 
know. If you feel you care to after that, you 
can tell me how your situation stands, and per- 
haps we can do something about it.” 


OMEHOW Silvia almost felt as if that were 
true. The woman was so strong and heart- 
ening. 

“I wish we could,” she said with a small edge 
of a smile. 

“I had the same choice to make,” Mrs. Bar- 
ratt repeated. “But that was a generation ago. 
Things are different now. In those days, if 4 
woman married and yet went on with paying 
work, she either devastated the man into being 
a sort of prima donna’s husband, trailing at 
her heels, or with the best intentions in the 
vorld made him bitter and resentful over het 
superior success. Or even if he stood it, his 
self-respect ached all his days. 

“Of course, even then there were a few white 
blackbirds. One of my classmates in medical 
school married another, a man, and they have 
practised happily in partnership for a lifetime. 
I don’t know why. Perhaps because he could 
always give her orders as the junior partner. 
Or perhaps he was an unusual man.” 
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Silvia had been right. Mrs. Barratt had had 

the makings ol a successful doctor—had even 
ated! 
.. please,”’ she said, taken out of her- 

f and interested. 
ot I married Professor Barratt just after 
| graduated. He was a young instructor In a 
Western university town where I had begun to 
practise. He was sensitive, unworldly, im- 
practical, romantic. He wanted me to be a 
gentle flower, and—well, you see me.”’ She 
laughed robustly. “We honestly loved and 
needed each other; that was the only solvent. 
[hung out my shingle, and he went on teaching 
history and literature.” 

“Did you succeed?” Silvia demanded. 

“My dear, the trouble was that I did! In 
five years L was making twice what he was, and 
he was neglecting his classes and taking less 
and less interest in anything at all. He wrote 
poetry when he should have been doing his 
job, and let me do two-thirds of the financing 
of the house. It—” she laughed, though her 
brows knit—‘‘it wasn’t even good poetry.” 

She paused a little, as if not quite knowing 
how to put what came next. “I went on with 
it for awhile. Then I found I was going to have 
Marian. I found that Lorin didn’t expect to 
have anything financially to do with that. He 
just drifted and dreamed and let the money 
burden come on me more and more. If he had 
any money, he bought rare editions or Tana- 

Tas. 

“He didn’t mean any harm. But some 
men are like that. I think the answer is that 
all men feel subconsciously that their women- 
folk belong to them, either to do for, or be done 
by. If they can not bestow on their possession, 
they have a right to take from her! They don’t 
argue it out or know they feel it, but there is 
the spring of action.” 


ILVIA shuddered. “If I believed that, it 

would be hard to respect men.” 

“Well, if we knew our own springs of action 
it would be hard for us to respect ourselves,” 
said Mrs. Barratt placidly. “I thought the 
thing out after I was tired of crying and agon- 
izing about it. Finally I took the advice of my 
mother, and every other woman who had ever 
said anything to me. I still think, Lorin’s tem- 
perament being what it was, I did the right 
thing. I went on until I had enough money 
saved to see me through the baby’s birth and 
carry me till [I was well again. Then I told 
Lorin I was dropping my work. I was going 
to bear his children and keep his house and use 
every iota of capacity I had to help him be suc- 
cessful. But—never earn again. 

“He broke down and cried like a little boy, 
and he thanked me. My greater success, it 
seemed, had broken his self-respect completely. 
The pressure of public opinion had made him 
hopeless and ashamed, and he had felt himself 
a discredited failure. 

“Things were hard on him often after that, 
but he never complained. He threw himself 
into his work again and has always been mod- 
rately successful He has been a responsible, 
hard-working, happy man ever since.” 

“But all your capacities, your energies?” 

“In a way it has taken them all to bring up 
five children on a professor's salary. I did 
night, I know, as things were then.” 

“And yet you aren’t sure I’d be doing right 
as things are now?” 

“No. You may not have put your finger on 
your own solution yet. But public opinion, to 
which men are much more sensitive than we, 
was changed very much. It has had to, be- 
cause In So many cases it is nec essary to have 
two wage earners in order to keep up decent 
Standards of living. Today your husband is 
hot made to run any gantlet of adverse public 
opinion as mine was for having a self-support- 
ing wile. Also your individual case is differ- 
ent. Mr. Branch is a stronger, less sensitive, 
and less self-centered man. He also has a 
wage capacity for as much or more success 
than you. All that is to the good.” 
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“Then what’s the matter?” asked Silvia 
piteously. “He isn’t content.” 

“I think,” Mrs. Barratt said quietly, “that 
you have not considered his self-respect.” 

Silvia stared. 

“You can go on and make a go of it, I firmly 
believe, my dear, without giving up either your 
work or your husband. Put your mind on it 
and plan. Probably so far you have been let- 
ting your marriage run itself, as few marriages 
will, unless by luck. You think out your work. | 
You should think out your marriage as care- 
fully, day by day. You can’t act as you feel | 
at all times with a husband, any more than you | 
can with a maid or a child. You have to} 
make concessions to the way they regard you, | 
to their position with regard to you and the 
world. A husband is no exception.” 

“But he married me, knowing I would go on 
working. Now he wants me to stop. He said 
if I would marry him instead of another man I | 
was engaged to, he would be willing to have me | 
go on as freely as if I were another man. Now | 
he says I must give up the work or him.” 

“Is it an economic necessity?” 

“Notentirely. It would make a difference in | 
our comfort, I suppose. That isn’t the point.” | 

“It is with a lot of young people. There’s a 
lot of economics and industrialism mixed up 
withit. It wouldn’t hurt you to study it. Then 
he wants you to drop everything?” 

“Not everything. If my work,” Silvia said 
bitterly, feeling the relief of speaking to some 
one about the thing she had thought of silently 
so long, “were something I could pick up and 
put down again, like crochet, it would be all 
right as far as he’s concerned. If I could make 
it a pretty side-line. He isn’t jealous of it as 
work. I don’t exactly know what he wants. 
It feels like—my soul!” 

“And don’t you want to let him have your 
soul?” 

“That’s the worst of it—I do—I do! I love 
him more than I ever knew I could love any 
one. But I’m fighting for my individuality. 
I’ve seen—other women—made into some- | 
thing their husbands weren't especially inter- 
ested in after they’d made it. I want to be a 
doormat with most of me. But some of me 
won't.” 

“You poor child,’ Mrs. Barratt said, “if you 
were of my day, I'd tell you to do as I did. If 
this were thirty years further on, the thing | 
would be settled, a fact accomplished, one way 
or another, and some other thing would be 
tangling matrimony. But you're in the thick 
of the battle, you and your husband, and 
thousands like you.”’ 

“T don’t know what it is he wants,” Silvia 
said desolately. ‘He hasn’t been consistent.” 


RS. BARRATT laughed. ‘No more is any 

other human being! As to what most men 
want, I can tell you something of that. A 
mother, sometimes. A mistress, a lot of the 
time with some men and once in a while with 
others. A small daughter, sometimes, to be 
petted and bullied and laughed at. And a 
prophetess, all the time, who can tell which of 
the lot to turn into at any given moment.” 

“But I want things, too,” Silvia cried. “I’m 
his equal. I’m as much of a human being. 
Why do I have to be all those different things, 
and he not?” 

“‘Possibly he does, or their equivalent,” Mrs. 
Barratt answered shrewdly. ‘As for consider 
ing you his equal, my dear, no man will really 
consider any woman his equal for a couple of 
generations yet. They are still in the goddess 
slave period in their hearts.” 

Silvia shuddered. “If life’s like that, it’s 
dreadful!” 

“That's where your having to be his mother 
comes in, my dear. If your little son wanted 
to play he was Napoleon Bonaparte, would it 
annoy you? Also—in a good many ways he 
feels he isn’t your equal, and likes the idea, if 
that makes you feel any better.” 

“It doesn’t seem to fit the case.” 

“My advice to you is to be patient and loving | 
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and tolerant and—fight it out,” Mrs. Barratt 
went on. “I gave up everything. It worked. 
But I killed a more efficient doctor in favor of 
married happiness and a less efficient pro- 
[ Don’t let your husband take yourself 
Make him let you go on being all 
there can be of you. I love my husband, and I 
wouldn’t give up my children. But I shall 
never be half I could have been in my profes- 
sion. I did the best thing. I had to, then. 


fessor. 


| You don’t have to, now. Carry on, my dear!” 


Silvia stood up. “You’ve put heart into 
me,” she said. “I wonder—I wonder if I can! 
—What made you give up, finally?” 

“The final little touch, you mean? Nothing 
that would affect a gir! of today,” Mrs. Barratt 
said with a note of regret in her voice. “The 
Bible. I had been reared onit. I was leafing it 
over, and it opened at ‘He that loseth his life 
shall find it.’ I don’t even remember now why 
it did what it did to me. Some inescapable 
complex, some chain riveted in childhood, I 
suppose. We are so at the mercy of such in- 
hibitions. I shut the book and said, ‘I’ll put 
it all away.’ ” 

Silvia turned to her, steady and quiet. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘You don’t know 
how much you have helped me.” 

She kissed her hostess and went away. 


HE walked back to her empty house in the 
thickening twilight. She did not know what 
she would do, as yet, but something in her 
knew. She had given up the guidance of her- 


| self, she felt, to something within herself that 


| 


was yet larger than she, wiser. She was like 


some one ina dream. She was not fighting 
longer. The battle was decided one way or | 
another. She did not know, but she would 
know soon. She went to bed and to sleep, soon 
and naturally, for the first time without any 
wrench of anguish at the loneliness of her 
room. 

Sleep strangely, or perhaps naturally, crys 
tallized her intentions. She woke next mom 
ing as if some one had called her, strong 
quiet, a half-hour earlier than usual. When 
she was bathed and dressed, the extra half-hown™ 
before breakfast lay in her hands, for her to do” 
something with. That was why the something 
at the helm had wakened her. She a 
smoothly over to her little spinet desk in the 
corner. She lifted out the paper and found her 
fountain pen and wrote Richard. 3 

“T have resigned the work here. At the endl 
of the session I shall come to live with you ag) 
the terms you wish, without reservations ope 
resentments.” t 

And she found herself adding the line which} 
half understood, seemed to have set her feet on 
the path she was taking, seemed to be a key to 
it all. 

“He that loseth his life shall find it.” 

But though, as she said, she neither resented) 
nor held anything back, she was crying steades 
ily, desolately, as one mourns a death. Shey 
could struggle no longer. She loved him mor! 
than her individuality. Yet it was as if 
was maiming herself to enter the kingdom am 
heaven. She would never be happy again 
with all of her. She would never be Silva® 
again. 


(To be concluded) 


Making the New Winter Hats 


(Continued from page 69) 


close-fitting turban an unblocked felt hood was 
used; a molded felt crown for the other. 

To make the felt turban, fold the hood in 
half, and, starting with the exact center, make 
a plait across the top of the hat, which finished 
will measure ten inches long by one-half inch 
wide, narrowing to nothing on the ends. Again, 
starting from the exact center at right angles to 
the original tuck, making a cross from front to 
back, make two short tucks, each one inch long 
by one-quarter inch wide; at the bottom of 
: short tucks make an inverted V 
three inches long and three inches apart. Sew 
plaits with tiny, invisible stitches, 
drawing the needle through the felt with each 
stitch. When the tucks are finished, indicate a 
basting line around the bottom of the crown, 
so that from this line the crown will measure 
across the top, front to back, fourteen and one- 
half inches, and the same from side to -ide. 
Cut along this line. Now, if possible, have che 
crown blocked, or shape it on your head or over 
an old molded round crown. Of the remaining 
felt, cut a straight band measuring two inches 
wide by twenty-five inches long. Place the 
crown on your head and adjust the band to 
your eye line, drawing it as tight as will be 
confortable at the bottom. Then cut the ends 


each of these 


these 


| diagonally to form a short tab in the center of 
| the back beyond the seam. 


| first 


Besides the felt crown, which is the basis of 
the other smal] hat, three-quarters of a yard 
each of six-inch or number nine ribbon, and 
two-inch grosgrain ribbon, is required; the 
makes the side crown, and the narrow 


| ribbon the headband. 


| 


| inches at the top. 
| between the top and the bottom edge of the 


First cut your headband the size your head 
measures, plus one inch for the seam. For con- 
venience, call it twenty-four inches, then cut 
the wide satin ribbon diagonally across, 
twenty-four inches at the bottom, twenty-five 
; The difference of one inch 


crown gives a slight flare to the side crown. 
Sew the two bands together invisibly with a 
slip stitch, and turn in, but do not cut away the 


top edge of the side crown, to measure five and 
one-half inches in front and four inches #9 
back, with the sides in proportion, or about foure 
and three-quarter inches over the ears, Meame 
while, you have gained the ridge around the 
crown by running a basting thread around the 
edge, which across the top from front to back@ 
measures nine inches, and from side to side 
nine and one half inches. Push in the top of 
crown, crease, and if necessary to meet the re 
quired measurements, stretch along this edge 
With the crown still in, pin the pattern along 
the side of the crown, the points down, and cut, 
\djust the felt crown over the satin 
crown. With your hands mold the top of tig 
crown to your head and leave the ridge stale 
ing. i 
The larger hat, for the well-groomed mat 
to a certain extent follows the lead of the mom 
youthful abbreviated model. Both combing 
felt with satin, and have in common & 
crowns ingeniously cut in points. The soft 
tam-o’-shanter top is satin, corresponding wilt} 
the binding of the brim, which is a 
mushroom in front. turned up in back. 
Its appearance of costly simplicity makes Git) 
ease with which it is constructed a happy 
surprise. Cut the brim to measure one and 0m 
quarter inches in front, one and one-half inches 
on the sides, and one and three-quarter ine 
in the back. Bind with a narrow bias strip @) 
satin and up one inch across the back. Pin the 
pattern, the points up, to the side crown aa 
cut. The crown is a circular piece of — 
proximately fifteen inches across. Usually 
satin alone is sufficient, but if your satin is Vay 
soft, cut a duplicate circle of tarlatan a# 
foundation for the crown and baste the tw 
together. Indicate the quarters of the crow® 
and side crown with pins, and adjust together, 
casing out any unnecessary fulness of the crowa 
under the points of the side crown. 
Great variety and individuality may be & 
ercised in the way the crown is worn. 
be high or dented in front and pulled down 
across the back or side. 
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